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PREFACE. 


Few  are  the  benefits  which  man  can  receive  from  his 
fellow-men,  at  all  comparable  to  those  which  he  de- 
rives from  the  writers  who  have  in  early  life  chiefly 
contributed  to  develope  and  stimulate  intellect;  to 
refine  taste ;  to  impart  that  knowledge  which,  in 
youth,  is  the  very  aliment  of  thought — in  riper  years, 
its  material  and  instrument — and  at  every  age,  a  per- 
petual source  of  satisfaction  and  delight.  Most  other 
obligations — often  erroneously  supposed  more  solid 
— are,  in  fact,  trivial  compared  with  this. 

Yet  there  are  probably  few  which  are  not  more 
frequently  and  zealously  acknowledged.  It  would  be 
unjust,  however,  to  attribute  this  apparent  apathy 
to  ingratitude.  On  a  retrospect  of  the  various  influ- 
ences to  which  each  mind  has  been  subjected  in  early 
life,  it  is  no  doubt  really  difficult,  often  impossible, 
to  institute  any  such  analysis  as  shall  determine  the 
degree  in  which  they  have  severally  operated :  while 
too  often  the  intellectual  benefactor  is  snatched  away 
before  the  mind  has  arrived  at  a  condition  duly  to 
estimate  its  obligations.  Who  of  us  would  not,  if 
the  opportunity  were  given,  joyfully  confess  his  debt 
of  gratitude  to  a  Bacon,  a  Milton,  an  Addison,  or  a 
Locke  ? 

Where  neither  of  the  above-mentioned  reasons  for 
silence  exists,  nothing  seems  more  natural  than  to 
express,  when  a  fair  occasion  ofilers,  a  sense  of  such 
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obligations ;  and  to  such  a  feeling  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  utterance  in  the  dedication  prefixed  to  these 
Volumes. 

Of  the  illustrious  men,  who  have  enhanced  the  value 
of  many  other  courtesies,  by  consenting  to  receive 
this  little  tribute  of  my  respect  and  admiration,  I  shall 
simply  say,  that  I  hope  they  will  long  live  to  add  to 
the  obligations  which  their  writings  have  already  con- 
ferred on  the  world ;  and  to  receive  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  men  whose  homage  is  worth  more 
than  mine,  and  who  shall  prove  worthier  pupils  of 
such  masters.  One  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
value  of  their  works,  or  more  frankly  disposed  to 
confess  the  benefits  derived  from  them,  wiU  not,  I 
believe,  be  easily  found. 

But  there  is  another  illustrious  name,  which  was  to 
have  been  added  to  theirs,  respecting  which  I  cannot 
prevail  on  myself  to  be  wholly  silent.  I  allude  to 
the  late  Lord  Jefirey.  Only  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  had  in  the  very  kindest  terms  assented  to  my 
wishes  that  he  would  permit  me  to  offer  him  this 
tribute  of  my  respect :  his  death  now  renders  it  im- 
possible to  misconstrue  a  somewhat  fuller  expression 
of  that  respect  into  adulation. 

Many,  indeed,  are  his  claims  on  my  grateful  re- 
membrance. Not  only  was  he  one  of  the  intellectual 
benefactors  of  my  youth  —  as  he  was  of  thousands 
besides  myself  —  by  his  admirable  Essays  in  almost 
every  department  of  polite  literature ;  but  he  had 
given  not  a  few  of  the  compositions  in  these  volumes 
the  advantage  of  his  long-practised  critical  judgment, 
while  passing  through  the  press ;  and  had  expressed 
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in  reference  to  all  of  them — perhaps  an  unmerited — 
but  certainly  a  most  cordial  and  flattering  approba-* 
tion.  His  genius  and  many  accomplishments  —  the 
opulence  of  his  knowledge,  the  acuteness,  versatility, 
and  brilliancy  of  his  mind,  are  sufficiently  proclaimed 
by  his  writings,  and  universally  known  to  his  country- 
men ;  but  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  amiability  of 
temper  —  the  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  so  large 
a  circle  of  friends,  and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
have  any  permanent  enemies ;  the  candour  and  noble- 
ness with  which  he  retracted  error  in  himself,  the 
frankness  and  cordiality  with  which  he  conceded 
merit  in  others,  —  these  traits  of  character,  yet  more 
admirable  than  any  of  an  intellectual  order,  only 
those  who  knew  him  can  adequately  appreciate.  *  We 
are  still  mourning,'  says  a  distinguished  Edinburgh 
correspondent  (personally  a  stranger  to  me),  ^  the 
loss  of  Lord  Jeffiey ;  still  filled  desiderio  tarn  can 
capitis.  Did  you  know  him  ?  If  you  did,  I  need  not 
say  you  loved  him,  even  more  than  you  admired  him. 
If  you  did  not,  you  cannot  know  how  worthy  of  love 
he  was  —  how  full  of  graces  as  well  as  gifts.'  *  His 
death,'  says  another  distinguished  correspondent  of 
the  same  city,  *  seems  quite  different  from  that  of 
any  other  man.  One  thinks  of  it  as  of  the  fall  of  the 
Calton  Hill  or  of  the  Castle  Rock ;  so  closely  had  his 
fame  been  associated  with  the  fame  of  the  city.' 

The  reader  will  indulge  me  in  these  few  sentences 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  Founder 
of  the  Journal  in  the  pages  of  which  the  following 
Essays  appeared ;  and  whose  most  spontaneous  kind- 
ness towards  myself  I  shall  not  easily  forget. 
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And  now  may  I  claim  similar  indulgence  while  I 
add  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  Essays  themselves? 

The  previous  series  of  *  selections '  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  bear  the  names  of  men  who  needed  no 
*  prologue '  to  introduce  them  to  the  public  ;  though 
one  of  them  has  thought  proper  to  subjpin  an  *  epi- 
logue,' which  is  assuredly  not  characterised  by  any  of 
the  proverbial  insipidity  of  that  species  of  composition. 

Indeed  the  authors  of  those  series  of  Essays,  so  far 
from  needing  any  introduction  to  the  public,  had 
achieved,  long  before  those  publications  appeared,  a 
great  reputation  in  far  different  fields  from  those  of 
literature.  Their  intellectual  characteristics  were  al- 
ready so  well  known  that  every  body  had  affiliated  to 
them  their  literary  offspring  even  before  the  parents 
owned  them.  As  we  sometimes  trace  the  forms 
of  mountains  through  the  thin  mist  which  envelopes 
them,  so  the  outlines  of  these  capacious  minds  were 
distinctly  visible  through  the  thin  veil  of  their 
anonym ;  and  when  they  prefixed  their  names  to  the 
title-page  of  their  collected  Essays,  they,  in  fact,  told 
the  world  nothing  but  what  it  knew  before. 

With  myself  it  is  the  exact  contrary.  When  I 
have  put  my  name  to  these  volumes,  I  have  not  in  fact 
ceased  to  be  anonymous ;  or  at  most  have  told  the 
world  that  a  writer  of  certain  Essays,  whose  name 
was  unknown,  has,  it  appears,  an  unknown  name. 

For  this  reason  I  should  have  been  well  content, 
had  it  appeared  right  to  the  Publishers,  to  suppress 
this  cypher  of  a  name  altogether.  Nor  for  this  reason 
only.    The  good-natured  world  will  sometimes  extend 
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to  anonymous  writings  an  indulgence,  which  is  partly 
due  to  a  suspicion  that  they  proceed  from  one  better 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority  than  is  really  the 
case.  Some  of  the  interest  attached  to  them  is  likely 
enough  to  be  dispelled  when  it  is  discovered  that  they 
are  ascribed  to  a  name  which  conveys  nothing. 

Such  as  they  are,  however,  I  commit  these 
Essays  to  the  world ;  and  if  it  shall  be  disposed  to 
grant  them,  in  their  collected  form,  the  favour  which 
it  was  pleased  to  extend  to  not  a  few  of  them  when 
originally  published,  I  shall  have  reason  to  be .  more 
than  satisfied. 

Cicero  tells  Atticus  that  he  always  kept  by  him  a 
little  book  of  prefaces  or  exordiums,  to  suit  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  somewhat  multifarious  writings.  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  such  a  repo- 
sitory on  the  present  occasion ;  though  I  am  afraid 
that  even  Cicero  would  have  been  perplexed  to  find 
one  of  these  ready-made  introductions  suited  to  his 
purpose,  had  any  one  work  of  his  been  so  unhappily 
miscellaneous  as  the  contents  of  these  two  volumes. 

As  an  apology  for  venturing  to  treat  some  of  these 
very  various  subjects,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
mention,  that  several  were  urged  on  me  by  persons 
whose  judgment  could  not  but  have  had  weight  with 
any  man.  They  were  pleased  to  think  that  it  was  in 
my  power  to  say  something  upon  the  suggested  topics, 
not  unserviceable  to  truth,  nor  ungrateful  to  the 
public.  If  I  erred,  I  may  well  be  pardoned  for  having 
yielded  to  solicitations  which   came   in  a  shape   so 

flattering This  observation  more  particularly  applies 

to  the  subjects  in  the  Second  Volume. 
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« 

Had  I  been  left  entirely  to  my  own  taste,  my  pre* 
ferences  would  almost  uniformly  have  been  for  the  quiet 
paths  of  literature.  Into  the  noisy,  dusty,  thronged 
highway  of  controversy  I  should  have  rarely  ven- 
tured*  But  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  no  solicitations 
of  others  would  have  induced  me  to  write  on  themes 
to  which  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  honestly 
endeavoured — however  ineffectually — to  render  my- 
self competent.  The  subjects,  though  sometimes 
suggested  to  my  own  choice,  were  yet  always  approved 
by  it.  Nor,  assuredly,  were  the  sentiments  I  have 
expressed  taken  up  with  levity;  if  erroneous,  they 
are  erroneous  after  very  mature  deliberation,  and  can 
have  no  claim  to  indulgence. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said.  Is  the  style  in  which 
certain  theological  subjects  are  treated,  in  the  Second 
Volume,  decorous  ?  Of  course  I  think  so ;  otherwise 
nothing  should  have  induced  me  to  adopt  it. 

For  the  apparent  levity,  indeed,  with  which  I  have 
treated  some  doctrines  which  I  most  conscientiously 
believe  pernicious  errors ;  doctrines  which  many  per- 
sons would  fain  render  invulnerable  to  every  mode  of 
assault — to  satire,  by  representing  them  as  too  sacred 
for  ridicule,  and  to  argument,  by  representing  them 
as  too  mysterious  for  reason, — I  can  offer  no  apology ; 
being  fully  and  calmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  only 
style  effectually  adapted  to  dispel  the  false  halo  of 
pseudo-sacred  associations  with  which  so  many  minds 
invest  them. 

A  general  defence  of  the  style  I  have  adopted  will 
be  found,  in  several  places,  in  the  Essays  in  question. 
For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  though  not 
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convinced  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  is  often  an  excellent  instrument  for 
confuting  error ;  and  he  who  wishes  to  see  this  point 
conclusively  argued  may  consult  the  eleventh  of 
the  Provincial  Letters.  That  shield  is  broad  enough 
to  cover  writers  who  can  say  that  they  have  written 
with  Pascal's  honesty,  though  they  can  make  little 
pretensions  to  Pascal's  genius. 

I  am  well  contented  to  rest  my  defence  against  the 
charge  in  question  on  the  words  of  a  justly  distin- 
guished dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England,  contained 
in  a  letter  to  myself:  *  I  believe  some  few  honest,  and 
very  many  dishonest  readers,  feeling  the  arguments 
are  unanswerable,  resort  to  a  deprecation  of  the  al- 
leged tone  of  levity  with  which  the  subject  (as  they 
say, — /  say,  as  the  absurdities  introduced)  is  treated. 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  answer,  "  If  you  blame 
the  laughers,  how  much  more  those  who  have  made 
the  doctrines  of  religion  so  utterly  ridiculous." ' 

As  for  certain  asperities  of  expression  which  may 
seem  to  glance  too  strongly  at  individuals,  and  into 
which  the  haste  of  composition  may  have  betrayed 
me,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  present  republication, 
to  cancel  or  soften  many  of  them.  To  employ  the  Ian* 
guage  prefixed  to  the  recent  republication  of  one  of 
the  following  Essays — that  on  Reason  and  Faith — *  I 
am  more  than  content  to  efface  any  expression  which 
Charity  declares  to  be  superfluous  to  Truth,  and 
Truth  declares  may  be  sacrificed  to  Charity.'  I  may 
also  say,  with  truth,  of  my  antagonists  in  these  Essays 
as  in  that,  Hhat  they  are  in  every  case  personally 
strangers  to  me,  and  that,  as  far  as  I  know  myself, 
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I  am  not  conscious  of  feeling  towards  them  a  particle 
of  the  odium  iheologicum.  Towards  themselves  I 
have  no  worse  wish  —  and  I  can  wish  nothing  better 
for  myself  or  for  any  man  —  than  that  they  may  seek 
and  find  the  truth.' 

I  can  also  with  a  safe  conscience  affirm  that  I  have 
uniformly  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  views  of 
those  whose  opinions  I  have  controverted;  to  cite 
them  fairly ;  to  represent  their  sentiments  accurately ; 
to  attach  no  inference  and  to  give  no  interpretation 
to  their  words,  which  in  my  very  conscience  I  did 
not  believe  that  they  fairly  warranted.  Neither  can 
I  accuse  myself  of  having  spared  any  toil  to  attain 
a  just  conception  of  their  meaning.  If  I  have  erred 
in  these  respects,  I  have  erred  involuntarily;  and 
even  for  that,  I  would  express  unfeigned  regret.  In 
one  word,  I  will  be  bold  to  say  that  my  *  zeal,'  though 
it  may  not  have  been  always  *  wise,'  has  been  at  least 
always  *  honest.' 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  and  certainly  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  mankind  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
making  their  opinions  part  of  themselves,  that  they 
are  apt  to  feel  as  much  aggrieved  when  these  are  at- 
tacked as  when  themselves  are  vilified.  It  is  so; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  a  conscientious  controvertist 
to  make  that  too  diffnsive  sensibility  the  rule  of  his 
conduct.  Of  what  he  believes  pernicious  error,  he 
cannot  but  speak  as  he  believes  of  it,  and  must  take 
his  chance  of  giving  displeasure  to  some,  and  perhaps 
to  many,  by  so  doing.  But  for  the  very  same  reason 
he  will  be  little  disposed  to  object  that  those  who 
deem  his  opinions   pernicious   error,  use  a  similar 
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liberty  in  speaking  of  them ;  and  if  angry  at  their  so 
doing,  will  be  most  unreasonably  angry. 

We  are  justly  commanded  to  love  *  our  neighbours 
as  ourselves;'  but  not  to  love  their  *  errors'  as  well 
as  we  love  them.  The  spurious  charity  which,  with 
mincing  speech,  affects  to  treat  all  opinions  with  lati- 
tudinarian  indulgence,  and  chatters  its  vague  non- 
sense about  their  being  equally  innocent,  is  only  one 
degree  less  hateful  than  the  bigotry  which  converts 
hostility  to  erroneous  opinions  into  a  pretext  for 
personal  malignity,  and  substitutes  for  the  tactics  of 
honourable  controversy  the  savage  cruelties  of  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife. 

To  justify  some  of  the  expressions  applied  to  certain 
quondam  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Tractarian  School,  it 
must  be  recollected  what  was  the  position  of  those 
gentlemen  at  the  time  I  wrote.  That  it  was  an  ut- 
terly false  one,  has  been  practically  acknowledged  by 
themselves.  They  have  afforded  a  signal  confutation 
of  the  opinions  they  then  held,  by  surrendering  their 
position  in  the  English  Church ;  a  position,  however, 
which  they  then  seemed  obstinately  bent  on  defending 
by  modes  which  appeared  to  me  an  insult  to  all  Chris- 
tian morality.  Their  ultimate  adoption  of  the  only 
honourable  alternative  is  a  confession  that  in  their 
own  estimate  their  position  at  that  time  was  an  ut- 
terly untenable  one.  Much  as  all  Protestants  must 
lament  their  conversion  or  perversion,  whichever  they 
or  their  opponents  may  choose  to  call  it,  few  will 
refuse  to  admit  that  their  present  position,  with  such 
opinions  as  theirs,  is  the  only  consistent  one. 

The  too  frequent  issue  of  the  opinions  of  the  Oxford 
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Tractarian  School,  will  form  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion of  the  strong  views  I  expressed  respecting  their 
tendencies,  at  a  time  when  few  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  such  ominous  results. 

The  First  Volume  is  occupied  with  far  other  and, 
to  my  own  mere  tastes,  more  pleasant  themes.  It 
consists  principally  of  a  series  of  sketches  of  great 
minds — in  the  style,  half  biographical,  half  critical, 
of  which  so  many  admirable  specimens  have  adorned 
the  literature  of  the  present  age.  Indeed,  this  sort 
of  demonstrations  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  in 
mental  anatomy,  have  been  a  favourite  study  in  all 
ages.  Unless  my  hand  be  pronounced  unskilful,  and 
my  scalpel  hopelessly  blunt,  I  intend,  if  life  and  health 
be  granted,  to  add  to  the  critiques  on  Pascal,  Luther, 
Leibnitz,  and  Plato,  others  on  Descartes,  Malebranche, 
Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and  Locke. 

Any  farther  remarks  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make,  will  be  more  properly  attached  to  the  Essays 
themselves. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  FULLER* 


The  republication,  within  the  last  few  years,  of  aU 
the  principal  works  of  this  singular  author,  affords  us 
an  opportunity,  by  no  means  unwelcome,  of  canvas- 
sing his  merits,  and  assigning  him  his  proper  niche  in 
the  temple  of  our  literature.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  we 
are  sure,  to  make  any  apology  for  dedicating  a  few  of 
our  pages  to  such  a  sulgect.  He  cannot  be  unworthy 
of  attention,  who  was  a  favourite  author  of  Coleridge 
and  Lamb,  and  of  whom  the  former  (certainly  in  a 

*  <  Edinburgh  Beview/  Jan.  1842. 
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moment  of  unreflecting  enthusiasm)  could  write  thus : 
*  Next  to  Shakspeare,  I  am  not  certain  whether  Thomas 
Fuller,  beyond  all  other  writers,  does  not  excite  in 
me  the  sense  and  emotion  of  .the  marvellous; — the 
degree  in  which  any  given  faculty,  or  combination  of 
faculties,  is  possessed  and  manifested,  so  far  surpas- 
sing what  one  would  have  thought  possible  in  a  single 
mind,  as  to  give  one's  admiration  the  flavour  and 
quality  of  wonder.'  Let  this  statement  of  a  critic, 
the  soundness  of  whose  judgments,  though  they  are 
generally  correct  and  often  admirable,  cannot  always 
be  relied  upon,  require  what  abatement  it  may,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  writer,  whose 
intellectual  character  will  better  repay  an  attempt  at 
analysis  than  that  of  Fuller. 

We  set  about  our  task  the  more  willingly,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  act  of  bare  justice.  We  are  convinced 
that  posterity  has  dealt  hardly  by  his  memory,  and 
that  there  are  hundreds  who  have  been  better  remem- 
bered with  far  less  claims  to  that  honour.  Thus,  it  is 
singular  that  even  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  recent  'History 
of  European  Literature,'  should  not  have  bestowed 
upon  him  any  special  notice;  dismissing  him  with  only 
a  slight  allusion,  in  a  note  upon  another  subject.*  Yet 
FuUer  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  voluminous — an 
equivocal  indication  of  merit,  it  must  be  allowed —  but 
one  of  the  most  original  writers  of  our  language. 
If  he  had  merely  resembled  those  of  his  dull  contem- 

*  Hallam,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any 
serious  censure  of  Mr.  Hallam*s  great  work  is  here  intended.  If  it 
be  singular  that  Fuller  has  been  so  summarily  dealt  with^  it  would 
have  been  far  more  singular  had  there  been  no  important  omis- 
sions. The  real  wonder  is,  that  the  author  should  have  been  able 
at  all  to  dispose  of  subjects,  so  immense  and  so  multifarious,  in  so 
moderate  a  compass ;  to  daguerrotype  so  boundless  a  landscape, 
on  so  small  a  surface,  with  such  fidelity  and  distinctness. 
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poraries,  who  wrote  apparently  for  writing's  sake,  — 
without  genius  or  fancy,  without  any  of  those  graces 
of  thought  or  diction,  which  have  a  special  claim  on 
the  historian  of  literature;  —  if  his  folios  had  been 
collections  of  third-rate  sermons  or  heavy  commen- 
taries ;  of  common-place  spread  out  to  the  last  degree 
of  tenuity,  scarcely  tolerable  even  in  the  briefest  form 
in  which  truisms  can  be  addressed  to  our  impatience, 
and  perfectly  insupportable  when  prolonged  into  folios 
—  there  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  critic's  neg- 
lect. But  it  is  far  otherwise :  though  Fuller's  works, 
like  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  are  some- 
times covered  with  rubbish,  and  swollen  with  redun- 
dancies, they  are,  as  is  the  case  also  with  some  of  them, 
instinct  with  genius.  Like  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  he  wrote  with  a  vigour  and  ori- 
ginality, with  a  fertility  of  thought  and  imagery,  and 
a  general  felicity  of  style,  which,  considering  the  quan- 
tity of  his  compositions,  and  the  haste  with  which  he 
produced  them,  impress  us  with  wonder  at  his  untiring 
activity  and  preternatural  fecundity.  He  has  scat- 
tered with  careless  prodigality,  over  the  pages  of  his 
many  works,  thoughts  and  images  which,  if  collected, 
properly  disposed,  and  purified  from  the  worthless 
matter  which  encrusts,  and  often  buries  them,  would 
have  insured  him  a  place  beside  those  who,  by  writing 
less  and  elaborating  it  more,  by  concentrating  their 
strength  on  works  of  moderate  compass  and  high  finish, 
have  secured  themselves  a  place  not  only  in  the 
libraries,  but  in  the  memories,  of  their  readers  ;  and 
are  not  simply  honoured  with  an  occasional  reference, 
but  live  in  perpetual  and  familiar  quotation. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  analysis  of  Fuller's 
intellectual  character,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life. 
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He  was  bom  in  1608  at  Aldwincle,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire ;  his  father  was  the  Rev.  T.  Fuller,  rector  of 
St.  Peter's  in  that  village.  His  early  education  seems 
to  have  been  conducted  chiefly  under  the  paternal 
roof,  and  that  so  successfully,  that  at  twelve  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ;  the 
Master  of  which  was  his  maternal  unde,  Dr.  Davenant, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  1624-5,  he  took 
his  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1628.  He 
then  removed  to  Sidney  College,  and,  after  a  short 
interval,  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Bennet's,  Cam- 
bridge, where  his  great  talents  as  a  preacher  soon 
rendered  him  extremely  popular.  Preferment  now 
came  rapidly.  In  1631,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Sid- 
ney College,  and  made  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury. 
The  same  year  was  signalised  by  his  maiden  publi- 
cation. Like  many  other  men  of  powerful  imagination, 
who  have  eventually  distinguished  themselves  as  prose 
writers,  he  had  in  early  life  toyed  a  little  with  the 
Muses.  His  first  work  was  poetical,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  was  steeped  in  the  quaintness  which  was 
equally  characteristic  of  the  age  and  of  the  individual. 
The  very  title,  indeed,  smacks  of  that  love  of  allite- 
ration of  which  his  writings  are  so  full.  It  was  en- 
titled '  David's  Heinous  Sin,  Hearty  Repentance,  and 
Heavy  Punishment.'  It  is  now  extremely  scarce. 
Peace  to  its  ashes  !  its  author's  prose  writings  have  a 
better  and  a  surer  claim  to  remembrance. 

Soon  after  entering  priests'  orders,  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Broad  Winsor,  in  Dorsetshire.  In 
1635  he  repaired  again  to  Cambridge,  to  take  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
Broad  Winsor,  got  rid  of  another  kind  of  bachelor- 
ship in  a  happy  marriage.  This  event  took  place  in 
1638 ;  but  his  felicity  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
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After  giving  birth  to  one  son,  his  wife  died,  about  the 
year  1641.  In  the  quietude  of  Broad  Winsor  *  he 
began  to  complete,'  to  use  a  curious  phrase  of  one  of 
his  biographers,  *  several  works  he  had  planned  at 
Cambridge ; '  but,  getting  sick  of  solitude,  and  impa- 
tient to  know  something  more  of  public  affairs,  he 
repaired  to  London,  where  his  pulpit  talents  soon 
obtained  him  an  invitation  to  the  lectureship  of  the 
Savoy.  In  1640  he  published  his  deservedly  cele- 
brated *  History  of  the  Holy  War,*^  which  gained 
him  some  money  and  more  reputation.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Convocation  which  assembled  at  West- 
minster in  1640,  and  has  left  us  a  minute  account 
of  its  proceedings  in  his  *  Church  History.'  In  1642 
he  preached  at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  king's  inauguration ;  and  the  sermon  con- 
tained some  dangerous  allusions  to  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  His  text  was  characteristic : — *  Yea,  let  him 
take  all,  so  that  my  lord  the  king  return  in  peace.' 
The  sermon,  when  printed,  gave  great  umbrage  to 
the  parliamentary  party,  and  involved  the  preacher 
in  no  little  odium.  In  this  year  he  published  his 
best  and  most  popular  work,  entitled  *  The  Holy  and 
Profane  State.'  Refusing  to  take  an  oath  to  the 
Parliament,  except  with  certain  reservations,  Fuller 
now  left  London  and  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford, 
by  whom  he  was  well  received.  The  king  was 
anxious  to  hear  him  preach.  Fuller  complied ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  he  managed  to  displease  the  royalists 
as  much  as  he  had  before  displeased  the  patriots. 
His  ill-success  on  both  occasions  may  be  taken  as  an 
argument  of  his  sincerity  and  moderation,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  worldly  wisdom. 

During  his  stay  at  Oxford  he  resided  at  Lincoln 
College;    but  he  was  not  long  to  escape  the  cup 
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which,  in  those  sad  times,  came  round  to  all  parties. 
Sequestration  was  pronounced  against  him,  and  was 
embittered  by  the  loss  of  all  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts. This  misfortune  was  partly  repaired  by  the 
generosity  of  Henry  Lord  Beauchamp  and  Lionel 
Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex, — the  latter  of  whom 
bestowed  upon  him  the  remains  of  his  father's  Ubrary. 
In  order  to  obviate  the  suspicion  of  indifference  to 
the  king's  cause,  he  now  sought  and  obtained,  from 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  a  chaplaincy  in  the  royal  army ; 
and  employed  his  leisure,  while  rambling  through  the 
country,  in  collecting  materials  for  his  future  work, 
*  The  Worthies  of  England.'  It  appears  that,  in  his 
capacity  of  chaplain,  he  could,  on  occasion,  beat 
*drum  ecclesiastic'  as  well  as  any  of  the  preachers 
in  Cromwell's  army;  for  we  are  told,  that  when  a 
party  of  the  royalists  were  besieged  at  Basinghouse, 
Fuller  animated  the  garrison  to  so  vigorous  a  defence, 
that  Sir  William  Waller  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  siege.  When  the  royal  forces  were  driven  into 
Cornwall,  Fuller,  taking  refuge  in  Exeter,  resumed 
his  studies,  and  preached  regularly  to  the  citizens. 
During  his  stay  here,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria  (then  an  infant),  and 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Dorchester.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Exeter,  in  the  course  of  which 
an  incident  occurred,  so  curious  in  itself,  and  narrated 
by  Fuller  (who  vouches  for  the  truth  of  his  statement) 
in  so  characteristic  a  style,  that  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  inserting  his  account  of  it  here ;  leaving  the  reader 
to  philosophise  upon  it  in  any  way  that  may  seem  to 
him  most  proper.  The  extract  is  from  the  '  Worthies 
of  England : ' — '  When  the  city  of  Exeter  was  besieged 
by  the  parliamentary  forces,  so  that  only  the  south 
side  thereof,  towards  the  sea,  was  open  unto  it,  in- 
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credible  numbers  of  larks  were  found  in  that  open 
quarter,  for  multitude  like  q^lail8  in  the  wildemesse^ 
though  (blessed  be  God!)  unlike  them  both  in  caiise 
and  effectj  as  not  desired  with  man's  destruction,  nor 
sent  with  God's  anger,  as  appeared  by  their  safe 
digestion  into  wholesome  nourishment :  hereof  I  was 
an  eye  and  a  mouth  witnesse.  I  wiU  save  my  credit 
in  not  conjecturing  any  number,  knowing  that  herein, 
though  I  should  stoop  beneath  the  truths  I  should 
mount  above  belief.  They  were  as  fat  as  plentiful; 
so  that,  being  sold  for  twopence  a-dozen  and  under, 
the  poor,  who  could  have  no  cheaper^  as  the  rich  no 
better  meat,  used  to  make  pottage  of  them,  boyling 
them  down  therein.  Several  natural  causes  were 
assigned  hereof.  ....  However,  the  caitse  of  causes 
was  Divine  Providence.^ 

After  the  taking  of  Exeter,  Fuller  once  more 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  obtained  the  lecture- 
ship at  St.  Clement's,  Lombard  Street,  and  subse- 
quently that  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  long  discharged  the  functions  of 
either,  '  having  been  forbidden'  (to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage), *  till  further  order,  the  exercise  of  his  public 
preaching.'  Silenced  though  he  was,  however,  this 
did  not  prevent  his  being  presented,  in  1648,  to  the 
living  of  Waltham.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  to  whom  he  had  become  chaplain. 
To  men  of  less  activity  of  mind,  and  less  zealous  to  do 
good,  compulsory  silence  might  have  been  no  unaccept- 
able concomitant  of  a  rich  living ;  but  not  to  Fuller. 
This  year  and  the  following  he  spent  chiefly  in  the 
preparation  of  one  of  the  quaintest  of  all  his  writings, 
— his  *  Pisgah-sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Confines 
thereof,  with  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments acted  thereon.'     The  work  was  illustrated  by 
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several  curious  engravings,  in  which  the  artists  seem 
to  have  vied  in  quaintness  with  the  author,  and  which 
are  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  the 
letterpress  which  accompanied  them.  In  the  two  or 
three  following  years  he  published  several  tracts  and 
sermons,  which  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion. 
In  1654  he  married  again,  and  into  a  noble  family ; 
his  wife  being  the  sister  of  Viscount  Baltinglass.  In 
1655,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  tells  us,  he  persisted  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions,  *  notwithstand- 
ing Cromwell's  prohibition  of  all  persons  from  preach- 
ing or  teaching  schools,  who  had  been  adherents  of 
the  late  king.'  We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
the  biographer  has  been  altogether  just  to  Cromwell, 
in  omitting  to  state  that  the  ordinance  in  question 
was  immediately  modified,  on  Archbishop  Usher's 
representation  of  its  hardship,  and  its  application 
limited  to  such  clergymen  as  had  been  political 
offenders.  It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  observe,  that 
we  may  account  for  Fuller's  continuing  to  preach, 
without  either  accusing  him  of  rash  zeal,  or  praising 
him  for  conscientious  resistance ;  inasmuch  as  he  was 
duly  authorised  so  to  do  by  the  Court  of  '  Triers,' 
before  whom  he  had  been  examined.  Calamy  has 
given  us  a  droll  account  of  Fuller's  perplexities  when 
summoned  to  this  ordeal.  He  doubtless  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  whether  he  might  be  able  to  answer 
satisfactorily  all  the  inquisitorial  inquiries  of  this 
strange  court ;  and  whether  he  might  not  get  limed 
by  some  of  their  theological  subtleties.  In  this  di- 
lemma, he  applied  to  the  celebrated  John  Howe  (then 
one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains),  whose  catholic  spirit 
ever  prompted  him  to  exert  whatever  influence  he 
possessed  in  behalf  of  the  good  men  of  all  parties. 
*  You  may  observe,  sir,'  said  Fuller  to  him,  '  that  I 
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am  a  somewhat  corpulent  man,  and  I  am  to  go  through 
a  very  strait  passage.  I  beg  you  would  be  so  good  as 
to  give  me  a  shove,  and  help  me  through.'  Howe 
gave  him  the  best  advice  in  his  power.  When  the 
*  Triers'  inquired,  *  whether  he  had  ever  had  any  ex- 
perience of  a  work  of  grace  in  his  heart  ?'  Fuller 
replied,  in  terms  of  cautious  generality,  that  *  he  could 
appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  that  he  made  a 
conscience  of  his  very  thoughts  ;' — implying,  doubt- 
less, that  it  was  not  without  the  most  diligent  inves- 
tigation of  his  motives,  that  he  had  ventured  on  the 
sacred  office.  With  this  answer  they  were  satisfied, 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  well  for  Fuller  that  it  was  not 
more  specific. 

In  1656,  he  published  his  *  Church  History  of  Great 
Britain,'  to  which  was  appended,  *  The  History  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,'  and  *  The  History  of  Wal- 
tham  Abbey.'  His  'Church  History'  called  forth 
some  animadversions  from  Dr.  Heylyn,  to  which  Ful- 
ler replied.  In  1658,  Lord  Berkeley,  one  of  his  many 
patrons,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  presented  him  to 
the  rectory  of  Cranford  in  Middlesex.  Just  before 
the  Restoration,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  lectureship 
in  the  Savoy,  as  also  in  his  prebend  at  Salisbury ;  and, 
shortly  after  that  event,  was  appointed  chaplain  ex- 
traordinary to  the  king,  and  created  Doctor  of  Divinity 
by  mandamus.  He  was  within  sight  of  a  bishopric, 
when  death  brought  all  his  earthly  prospects  to  a  close 
in  1661.  He  was  buried  in  his  church  at  Cranford, 
in  the  chancel  of  which  there  is  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  The  Latin  inscription,  which  has  the  rare 
merit  of  telling  but  little  more  than  the  truth,  closes 
with  an  antithetical  conceit,  so  much  in  Fuller's  vein, 
that  it  would  have  done  his  heart  good,  could*  he  but 
have  read  the  following  sentence : — '  Hie  jacet  Thomas 
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Fuller  .  •  .  .  Qui  dum  viros  AngliaB  illustres 
opere  posthumo  immortalitate  consecrare  meditatus 
est,  ipse  immortalitatem  est  consecutus.'  This  alludes 
to  the  'Worthies  of  England/  partly  printed  before 
his  death,  but  published  by  his  son. 

Fuller  is  one  of  the  few  voluminous  authors  who 
are  never  tedious.  No  matter  where  we  pitch,  we  are 
sure  to  alight  on  something  which  stimulates  atten- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  author  equally  volumi- 
nous, to  whom  we  could  so  fearlessly  apply  the  ad 
aperturam  lihri  test.  Let  the  subject  be  ever  so  dry 
or  barren,  he  is  sure  to  surround  it  with  some  un- 
looked-for felicity,  or  at  least  some  entertaining  od- 
dity of  thought  or  expression  :  the  most  meagre 
matter  of  fact  shall  suggest  either  some  solid  reflec- 
tion or  curious  inference,  some  ingenious  allusion  or 
humorous  story ;  or,  if  nothing  better,  some  sportive 
alliteration  or  ludicrous  pun.  To  this  must  be  added, 
that  his  reflections  and  his  images  are  in  general  so 
exceedingly  novel,  (often,  it  is  true,  far-fetched  and 
quaint  enough,  but  often  also  very  beautiful,)  that 
they  surprise  as  well  as  please ;  and  please  in  a  great 
measure  by  surprising  us.  Probably  there  is  no 
author  who  so  often  breaks  upon  his  readers  with 
turns  of  thought  for  which  they  are  totally  unpre- 
pared ;  nor  would  it  be  unamusing  to  watch  the  coun- 
tenance of  any  intelligent  man  while  perusing  his 
pages.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  few  other  writers 
in  the  English  language  could  produce  more  rapid 
variations  of  expression.  We  should  see  the  face,  in 
succession,  mantling  with  a  smile — distended  into  a 
broad  grin — breaking  out  into  loud  laughter;  the 
eyebrows  now  arched  to  an  expression  of  sudden 
wonder  and  pleased  surprise ;  the  whole  visage  now 
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clouded  with  a  momentary  shade  of  vexation  over  some 
wanton  spoiling  of  a  fine  thought — now  quieted  again 
into  placidity,  by  the  presentation  of  something  truly 
wise  or  beautiful,  and  anon  chuckling  afresh  over  some 
outrageous  pun  or  oddity.  The  same  expression 
could  not  be  maintained  for  any  three  paragraphs — 
perfect  gravity  scarcely  for  three  sentences. 

The  activity  of  Fuller's  suggestive  faculty  must 
have  been  immense.  Though  his  principal  charac- 
teristic is  wit,  and  thiat  too  so  disproportionate,  that 
it  conceals  in  its  ivy-like  luxuriance  the  robust  wis- 
dom about  which  it  coils  itself,  his  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  every  source  and  quarter,  and  are  ever 
ready  at  his  bidding.  In  the  variety,  frequency,  and 
novelty  of  his  illustrations,  he  strongly  resembles  two 
of  the  most  imaginative  writers  in  our  language, 
though  in  all  other  respects  still  more  unlike  them 
than  they  were  unlike  one  another — Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Edmund  Burke.  Each,  indeed,  has  his  peculiar 
characteristics,  even  in  those  very  points  in  which 
they  may  be  compared.  The  imagination  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  takes  its  hue  from  his  vast  learning,  and  derives 
from  classical  and  historical  allusions  more  than  half 
its  sources  of  illustration ;  that  of  Fuller,  from  the 
wit  which  forms  the  prime  element  in  his  intellectual 
constitution.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  had  little 
wit ;  at  least  it  was  no  characteristic  of  his  mind  :  the 
images  his  mind  supplies,  are  chiefly  distinguished  by 
splendour  and  beauty.  Still,  in  a  boundless  profusion 
of  imagery  of  one  kind  or  another,  available  on  all 
occasions  and  on  all  subjects,  and  capable  of  clothing 
sterility  itself  with  sudden  freshness  and  verdure,  they 
all  resemble  one  another,  and  are  almost  unequalled 
among  English  prose  writers.  Most  marvellous  and 
enviable  is  that  fecundity  of  fancy,  which  can  adorn 
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whatever  it  touches — which  can  invest  naked  fact 
and  dry  reasoning  with  unlooked-for  beauty — make 
flowerets  bloom  even  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice, 
and,  when  nothing  better  can  be  had,  can  turn  the 
very  substance  of  rock  itself  into  moss  and  lichens. 
This  faculty  is  incomparably  the  most  important  for 
the  vivid  and  attractive  exhibition  of  truth  to  the  minds 
of  men ;  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  qualities, 
which  neither  Taylor  nor  Fuller  possessed,  namely, 
method  and  taste,  will  do  more  to  give  books  permanent 
power  and  popularity,  than  even  the  very  truths  they 
contain.  Indeed,  that,  to  a  great  extent,  may  be  said 
of  every  discourse,  which  Fuller  says  more  particularly 
of  sermons,  *that  though  reasons  are  the  pillars  of 
the  fabric,  similitudes  are  the  windows  which  give  the 
best  lights.' 

We  have  said  that  Fuller's  faculty  of  illustration  is 
boundless ;  surely  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  since  it 
can  diflfuse  even  over  the  driest  geographical  and 
chronological  details  an  unwonted  interest.  We  have 
a  remarkable  exemplification  of  this  in  those  chapters 
of  his  *  Holy  War'  in  which  he  gives  what  he  quaintly 
calls  '  a  Pisgah-sight,  or  Short  Survey  of  Palestine  in 
general;'  and  a  still  stronger,  if  possible,  in  his  *  De- 
scription of  the  Citie  of  Jerusalem.'  In  these  chapters, 
what  in  other  hands  would  have  proved  little  more 
than  a  bare  enumeration  of  names,  sparkles  with  per- 
petual wit,  and  is  enlivened  with  all  sorts  of  vivacious 
allusions.  One  or  two  short  specimens  of  the  arts  by 
which  he  manages  to  make  such  a  *  survey '  attractive, 
will  be  found  below* ;  but  much  of  the  effect  is  lost 
by  their  being  presented  in  a  detached  form. 

*  *  Nain,  where  our  Saviour  raised  the  widow's  son,  so  that  she 
was  twice  a  mother,  yet  had  but  one  child.'  '  Mount  Carmel,  the 
Jewish  Parnassus,  where  the  prophets  were  so  conversant.'  *Aphek, 
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The  principal  attribute  of  Fuller's  genius  is  un- 
questionably wit ;  though,  as  Coleridge  has  well  ob- 
served, '  this  very  circumstance  has  defrauded  him  of 
his  due  praise  for  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  thoughts 
—  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  truths  into  which 
he  shaped  the  stuff/  If  it  be  inquired  what  was  the 
character  of  his  wit,  it  must  be  replied,  it  is  so  various, 
and  assumes  so  many  different  shapes,  that  one  might 
as  well  attempt  to  define  wit  itself;  and  this,  seeing 
the  comprehensive  Barrow  has  contented  himself  with 
an  enumeration  of  its  forms,  in  despair  of  being  able 
to  include  them  all  within  the  circle  of  a  precise  de- 
finition, we  certainly  shall  not  at  present  attempt. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  varieties  recorded  in  that 
singularly  felicitous  passage  are  exemplified  in  the 
pages  of  our  author.  Of  his  wit,  as  of  wit  in  general, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  *  sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat 

• 

whose  walls  falling  down,  gave  both  death  and  gravestones  (!)  to 
27,000  of  Benhadad's  soldiers.'  *  Tyre,  anciently  the  Royal  Ex- 
change of  the  world.'  *  The  River  Kishon,  the  besom  to  sweep 
away  Sisera's  army.'  ^  Gilboa,  the  mountain  that  David  cursed, 
that  neither  dew  nor  rain  should  fall  on  it ;  but  of  late,  some 
English  travellers  climbing  this  mountain  were  well  wetted,  David 
not  cursing  it  by  a  prophetical  spirit,  but  in  a  poetical  rapture.' 

*  Gilgal,  where  the  manna  ceased,  the  Israelites  having  till  then 
been  fellow-commoners  with  the  angels.'  *  Gibeon,  whose  inhabi- 
tants cozened  Joshua  with  a  pass  of  false-dated  antiquity.  Who 
could  have  thought  that  clouted  shoes  could  have  covered  so  much 
subtility  ? '  ^  Gaza,  the  gates  wherebf  Samson  carried  away ;  and 
being  sent  for  to  make  sport  in  the  house  of  Dagon,  acted  such  a 
tragedy  as  plucked  down  the  stage,  slew  himself  and  all  the  specta- 
tors.' *  Macphelah,  where  the  patriarchs  were  buried,  whose 
bodies  took  livery  and  seisin  in  behalf  of  their  posterity,  who  were 
to  possess  the  whole  land.'  *  Edrei,  the  city  of  Og,  on  whose 
giant-like    proportions    the    rabbis   have  more    giant-like  lies.' 

*  Pisgah,  where  Moses  viewed  the  land :  hereabouts  the  angel 
buried  him,  and  also  buried  the  grave,  lest  it  should  occasion 
idolatry.' 
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allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application 
of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale; 
sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  ad- 
vantage from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the 
affinity  of  their  sound ;  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a 
dress  of  humorous  expression ;  sometimes  it  lurketh 
under  an  odd  similitude ;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a 
sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason, 
in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or 
cleverly  retorting  an  objection;  sometimes  it  is  couched 
in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible 
reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense; 
sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or 
things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture, 
passeth  for  it ;  sometimes  an  aflfected  simplicity ; 
sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  giveth  it  being ; 
sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon 
what  is  strange;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting 
obvious  matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth  in 
one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly 
tell  how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexpli- 
cable ;  being  answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of 
fancy,  and  windings  of  language.* 

Of  all  the  preceding  varieties  of  wit,  next  to  the 
*  play  with  words  and  phrases,'  perhaps  Fuller  most 
delighted  in  'pat  allusions  to  a  known  story;'  *in 
seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying ; '  *  in  a  tart 
irony '  and  *  an  affected  simplicity ; '  in  the  *  odd  simi- 
litude,' and  the  *  quirkish  reason.'  In  these  he  cer- 
tainly excelled.  We  have  noted  some  brief  specimens, 
which  we  here  give  the  reader.  Speaking  of  the 
Jesuits  he  says,  '  such  is  the  charity  of  the  Jesuits, 
that  they  never  owe  any  man  any  ill-will — making 
present  payment  thereof.'     Of  certain  prurient  Canons 
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in  which  virtue  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  tainted 
by  impure  descriptions  of  purity,  he  shrewdly  remarks' 
— *One  may  justly  admire  how  these  canonists,  being 
pretended  virgins,  could  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  criticisms  of  all  obscenity.'  Touching  the  mi- 
raculous coffin  in  which  St.  Audr^  was  deposited,  he 
slyly  says — '  Under  the  ruined  walls  of  Grantchester 
or  Cambridge,  a  coffin  was  found,  with  a  cover  cor- 
respondent, both  of  white  marble,  which  did  fit  her 
body  so  exactly,  as  if  (which  one  may  believe  was 
true)  it  was  made  for  it.'  On  Machiavel's  saying, 
'  that  he  who  undertakes  to  write  a  history  must  be 
of  no  religion,'  he  observes,  *  if  so,  Machiavel  himself 
was  the  best  qualified  of  any  in  his  age  to  be  a  good 
historian.'  On  the  unusual  conjunction  of  great 
learning  and  great  wealth  in  the  case  of  Selden,  he 
remarks,  *  Mr.  Selden  had  some  coins  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  a  great  many  more  of  our  English 
kings.'  After  commenting  on  the  old  story  of  St. 
Dunstan's  pinching  the  Devil's  nose  with  the  red-hot 
tongs,  he  absurdly  cries  out  —  *But  away  with  all 
suspicions  and  queries.  None  need  to  doubt  of  the 
truth  thereof,  finding  it  in  a  sign  painted  in  Fleet 
Street,  near  Temple  Bar.'  The  bare,  bald  style  of  the 
schoolmen,  he  tells  us,  some  have  attributed  to  design, 
*  lest  any  of  the  vermin  of  equivocation  should  hide 
themselves  under  the  nap  of  their  words.'  On  ex- 
cessive attention  to  fashion  in  dress,  he  says — 'Had 
some  of  our  gallants  been  with  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  when  for  forty  years  their  clothes  waxed 
not  old,  they  would  have  been  vexed,  though  their 
clothes  were  whole,  to  have  been  so  long  in  one  fashion.' 
Speaking  of  the  melancholy  forebodings  which  have 
sometimes  haunted  the  death-bed  of  good  men,  he 
quaintly  tells  us,  *  that  the  Devil  is  most  busy  in  the 
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last  day  of  his  term,  and  a  tenant  to  be  outed  cares  not 
what  mischief  he  does.'  Of  unreasonable  expectations 
he  says,  with  characteristic  love  of  quibbling,  *  those 
who  expect  what  in  reason  they  cannot  expect,  may 
expect.'  He  thus  happily  illustrates  the  aid  which 
the  memory  derives  from  method ;  *  one  will  carry 
twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles, 
than  when  it  lies  untowardly  flapping  and  hanging 
about  his  shoulders.'  The  court  jester  he  wittily  and 
truly  characterises  thus  —  *  It  is  an  office  which  none 
but  he  that  hath  wit  can  perform,  and  none  but  he 
that  wants  wit  will  perform.'  Of  modest  women,  who 
nevertheless  dress  themselves  in  questionable  attire, 
he  says — *I  must  confess  some  honest  women  may  go 
thus,  but  no  whit  the  honester  for  going  thus.  That 
ship  may  have  Castor  and  Pollux  for  the  sign,  which, 
notwithstanding,  has  St.  Paul  for  the  lading.'  He 
thus  speaks  of  anger —  *  He  that  keepeth  anger  long 
in  his  bosom,  giveth  place  to  the  Devil.  And  why 
should  we  make  room  for  him  who  will  crowd  in  too 
fast  of  himself  ?  Heat  of  passion  makes  our  souls  to 
crack,  and  the  Devil  creeps  in  at  the  crannies.'  Of 
marriages  between  the  young  and  the  old,  he  shrewdly 
remarks — *They  that  marry  ancient  people,  merely 
in  expectation  to  bury  them,  hang  themselves  in  hopes 
some  one  may  come  and  cut  the  halter.'  Of  the 
affectedly  grave  he  tells  us,  *  these  sometimes  not  only 
cover  their  defects,  but  get  praise.  They  do  wisely 
to  counterfeit  a  reservedness,  and  to  keep  their  chests 
always  locked — not  for  fear  any  should  steal  treasure 
thence,  but  lest  some  should  look  in  and  see  that  there 
is  nothing  in  them.'  After  telling  us  that  an  un- 
dutiful  child  will  be  repaid  in  the  same  coin  by  his 
own  children,  he  says,  *One  complained  that  never 
father  had  so  undutiful  a  child  as  he  had.'     *  Yes,' 
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said  the  son,  with  more  truth  than  grace,  *  my  grand- 
father had.'  By  way  of  illustrating  the  superior 
efficacy  of  example,  he  says  —  *  A  father  that  whipt 
his  son  for  swearing,  and  swore  himself  while  he  whipt 
him,  did  more  harm  by  his  example  than  good  by  his 
correction.'  Of  the  intellectual  deficiencies  in  the  very 
tall,  he  remarks,  '  that  oft-times  such  who  are  built 
four  stories  high,  are  observed  to  have  little  in  their 
cockloft;'  and  of  *  naturals,'  that  *  their  heads  are 
sometimes  so  little,  that  there  is  no  room  for  wit; 
sometimes  so  long,  that  there  is  no  wit  for  so  much 
room.'  And  again;  *  generally  nature  hangs  out  a 
sign  of  simplicity  in  the  face  of  a  fool,  and  there  is 
enough  in  his  countenance  for  a  hue  and  cry  to  take 
him  on  suspicion.  Yet  some  by  their  faces  may  pass 
current  enough  till  they  cry  themselves  down  by  their 
speaking,  for  men  know  the  hell  is  cracked  when  they 
hear  it  tolled.* 

Of  the  *  quirkish  reason/  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
species  of  wit  in  the  above-recited  passage  of  Barrow, 
the  pages  of  our  author  are  full.  What  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  reason  he  assigns,  in  his  description 
of  the  *  good  wife,'  for  the  order  of  Paul's  admonitions 
to  husbands  and  wives  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians  ?  '  The  apostle  first  adviseth 
women  to  submit  themselves  to  their  husbands,  and 
then  counseUeth  men  to  love  their  wives.  And  sure 
it  was  fitting  that  women  should  first  have  their 
lesson  given  them,  because  it  is  hardest  to  be  learned, 
and  therefore  they  need  have  the  more  time  to  con 
it.  For  the  same  reason  we  first  begin  with  the 
character  of  a  good  wife/  Not  less  droll,  or  rather 
far  more  so,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  subtilizes  on 
the  command,  that  we  are  not  *  to  let  the  sun  go 
down  on  our  wrath.'     *  Anger  kept  till  the  next 

VOL.  I.  c 
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morning,  with  manna,  doth  putrefy  and  corrupt ;  save 
that  manna,  corrupted  not  at  all,  (and  anger  most  of 
all,)  kept  the  next  Sabbath.  St.  Paul  saith,  "Let  not 
the  sun  go  down  on  your  wrath,"  to  carry  news  to  the 
antipodes  in  another  world  of  thy  revengeful  nature. 
Yet  let  us  take  the  apostle's  meaning  rather  than  his 
words,  with  all  possible  speed  to  depose  our  passion ; 
not  understanding  him  so  literally  that  we  may  take 
leave  to  be  angry  till  sunset ;  then  might  our  wrath 
lengthen  with  the  days,  and  men  in  Greenland,  where 
day  lasts  above  a  quarter  of  a  year,  have  plentiful 
scope  of  revenge.'*  One  more  specimen  of  the 
*  quirkish  reason,'  and  we  will  have  done.  Of  memory 
he  says  —  *  Philosophers  place  it  in  the  rear  of  the 
head ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of  memory  lies  there, 
because  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratching  it 
when  they  are  at  a  loss ! ' 

Of  all  the  forms  of  wit.  Fuller  affects  that  of  the 
satirist  least.  Though  he  can  be  caustic,  and  some- 
times is  so,  he  does  not  often  indulge  the  propensity ; 
and  when  he  does  it  is  without  bitterness ;  a  sly 
irony,  a  good-humoured  gibe,  which  tickles,  but 
does  not  sting,  is  all  he  ventures  upon.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  mental  quality  whatever,  which  so  much 
depends  on  the  temperament  and  moral  habitudes 

♦  Ob  this  passage  Charles  Lamb  makes  the  following  characteris- 
tic remarks : — *  This  whimsical  prevention  of  a  consequence  which 
no  one  would  have  thought  of  deducing,  setting  up  an  abmrdum 
on  purpose  to  hunt  it  down — placing  guards,  as  it  were,  at  the 
very  outposts  of  possibility — gravely  giving  out  laws  to  insanity, 
and  prescribing  moral  fences  to  distempered  intellects,  could  never 
have  entered  into  a  head  less  entertainingly  constructed  than  that 
of  Fuller,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  very  air  of  whose  style  the 
conclusion  of  this  passage  most  aptly  imitates.'  Lamb  has  made  a 
small  selection  from  the  racy  sayings  of  Fuller,  very  few  of  which, 
however,  are  included  in  those  we  have  here  presented  to  the 
reader.  In  truth,  they  are  so  numerous,  that  they  may  be  picked 
up  in  every  page. 
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of  the  individual,  as  this  of  wit ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  often  they  will  wholly  determine  its  character. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  he  who  is  master 
of  any  one  species  of  wit,  might  make  himself  no 
mean  proficient  in  all;  whether  it  shall  have  the 
quality  of  waspish  spleen,  or  grave  banter,  or  broad 
and  laughing  humour,  depends  far  more  on  moral 
than  on  intellectual  causes.  Imagine  Fuller's  wit 
in  a  man  of  melancholic  temperament,  querulous 
disposition,  sickly  health,  morbid  sensibility,  or  irri- 
table vanity — and  we  should  have  a  satirist  whose 
malignity  would  repel,  still  more  than  his  wit  would 
attract.  The  sallies  of  our  author  are  enjoyed  with- 
out any  drawback,  even  when  they  are  a  little  satiri- 
cal ;  so  innocent,  so  childlike,  so  free  from  malice, 
are  they.  His  own  temperament  eminently  favoured 
the  development  of  the  more  amiable  qualities  of 
wit :  he  was  endowed  with  that  happy  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  which,  next  to  religion  itself,  is  the  most  pre- 
cious possession  of  man ;  and  which  is  second  only  to 
religion,  in  enabling  us  to  bear  with  ease  the  trials 
Q,nd  burdens  of  humanity.  Both  conspired  to  render 
him  habitually  light-hearted.  With  such  a  tempera- 
ment, thus  added  to  unfeigned  piety  and  unfeigned  be- 
nevolence ;  with  a  heart  open  to  all  innocent  pleasures, 
and  purged  from  the  *  leaven  of  malice  and  unchari- 
tableness,'  it  was  as  natural  that  he  should  be  full  of 
good-tempered  mirth,  as  it  is  for  the  grasshopper  to 
chirp,  or  the  bee  to  hum,  or  the  birds  to  warble,  in 
the  spring  breeze  and  the  bright  sunshine.  His  very 
physiognomy  was  an  index  to  his  natural  character. 
As  described  by  his  contemporaries,  he  had  light 
flaxen  hair,  bright,  blue,  and  laughing  eyes,  a  frank 
and  open  visage.  Such  a  face  was  a  sort  of  guaran- 
tee, that  the  wit  with  which  he  was  endowed  could 
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not  be  employed  for  any  purpose  inconsistent  with 
constitutional  good-nature.  Accordingly,  never  was 
mirth  more  devoid  of  malice  than  his ;  unseasonable 
and  in  excess  it  doubtless  often  is,  but  this  is  all  that 
can  be  charged  upon  it.  His  gibes  are  so  pleasant, 
so  tinctured  by  an  overflowing  bonhommie^  that  we 
doubt  whether  the  very  subjects  of  them  could  forbear 
laughing  in  sympathy,  though  at  their  own  expense. 
Equally  assured  we  are,  that,  as  he  never  uttered  a 
joke  on  another  with  any  malice,  so  he  was  quite 
ready  to  laugh  when  any  joke  was  uttered  upon  him- 
self. Never  dreaming  of  ill-will  to  his  neighbour, 
and  equally  unsuspicious  of  any  towards  hinjself,  it 
must  have  been  a  bitter  joke  indeed  in  which  he  could 
not  join.  It  is  rarely  that  a  professed  joker  relishes 
wit  when  directed  against  himself ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  receives  it  may  usually  be  taken  as  an 
infallible  indication  of  his  temper.  He  well  knows 
the  difference  between  laughing  at  another,  and  being 
laughed  at  himself.  Fuller  was  not  one  of  that  tm- 
tabile  gemis^  who  wonder  that  any  should  be  offended 
at  their  innocent  pleasantry ;  and  yet  can  never  find 
any  pleasantry  innocent  but  their  own !  There  is  a 
story  told,  which,  though  not  true,  ought  to  have  been 
true,  and  which,  if  not  denied  by  Fuller,  would  have 
been  supposed  to  authenticate  itself.  It  is  said  that 
he  once  *  caught  a  Tartar '  in  a  certain  Mr.  Sparrow- 
hawk,  of  whom  he  asked,  ^  What  was  the  difference 
between  an  owl  and  a  sparrowhawk  ? '  The  reply 
was,  that  *  an  owl  was  fuller  in  the  head,  and  fuller  in 
the  face,  and  fuller  all  over ! '  We  believe  that  if  the 
retort  had  been  really  uttered,  it  would  have  been 
received  by  the  object  of  it,  not  with  that  curious 
expression  of  face  so  common  on.  such  occasions, 
in  which  constrained  mirth  struggles  with  mortified 
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Vanity,  and  simulated  laughter  vainly  strives  to 
cover  real  annoyance,  but  with  a  peal  of  hearty 
gratulation.* 

As  the  temperament  of  Fuller  was  most  cheerful, 
and  a  pledge  for  the  innocence  of  his  wit,  so  he  jested 
by  what  may  be  called  a  necessity  of  his  nature — 
on  all  subjects,  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances. 
Wit,  in  one  or  other  of  its  multitudinous  shapes,  was 
the  habitual  attire  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  With 
the  kindest  heart  in  the  world,  he  could  not  recite 
even  a  calamitous  story  without  investing  it  with  a 
tinge  of  the  ludicrous.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  his 
case,  a  jest  were  the  natural  expression  of  all  emotion ; 
he  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at  for  mingling  his  con- 

♦  The  story  is,  however,  more* than  doubtful;  it  is  expressly 
denied  by  Fuller  himself,  in  his  reply  to  Heylyn's  *  Examen  His- 
toricum.'  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  denial  are  curious. 
Fuller,  in  his  <  Ecclesiastical  History,*  had  related  of  Laud,  that 
haying  once  demanded  of  a  lady,  who  had  lately  become  a  prose- 
lyte to  Popery,  the  reason  of  the  change,  he  received  for  answer, 
that  ^  she  hated  a  crowd.'  Upon  being  further  pressed  to  explain 
so  dark  a  saying,  she  said,  '  Your  Lordship  and  many  others  are 
making  for  Rome  as  fast  as  ye  can,  and  therefore,  to  prevent  a 
press,  I  went  before  you.'  This  anecdote  roused  the  indignation  of 
Heylyn,  who,  by  way  of  showing  the  impropriety  of  recording  in 
print  idle  reports  to  the  disadvantage  of  individuals,  tells  of  a 
*  retort*  on  Fuller,  substantially  the  same  with  that  related  of  Mr. 
Sparrowhawk,  but  disguised  in  a  form,  and  attended  with  circum- 
stances which  rob  it  of  more  than  half  its  point,  and  make  Fuller 
appear  to  greater  disadvantage  than  that  of  having  merely  been 
discomfited  by  a  happy  repartee.  Fuller  thus  replied ;  — '  My  tale 
was  trtie  and  new^  never  printed  before  ;  whereas  his  is  old  (made, 
it  seems,  on  one  of  my  name,  printed  before  I  was  born)  wAfahe^ 
never  by  man  or  woman  retorted  on  me.  I  had  rather  my  name 
should  make  many  causelessly  merry,  than  any  justly  sad ;  and, 
seeing  it  lieth  equally  open  and  obvious  to  praise  and  dispraise, 
I  shall  as  little  be  elated  when  flattered — "  Fuller  of  wit  and 
learning,"  as  dejected  when  flouted — "  Fuller  of  folly  and  igno- 


rance*" ' 
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dolence  and  his  lamentations  with  merriment,  than 
Bre  other,  men  for  accompanying  them  with  tears  and 
sighs.  An  epitaph  in  his  hand  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  epigram,  not  free  from  grotesque  humour ; 
and  his  ordinary  pulpit  discourses  must,  we  are  con* 
vinced,  have  often  contained  passages  which  severely 
tried  the  gravity  of  his  audience.  In  confirmation  of 
all  we  have  said,  we  may  remark,  that  he  actually 
finds  it  impossible  to  suppress  his  vivacious  pleasantry 
even  in  the  most  tragical  parts  of  his  *  histories,'  and 
tells  the  most  rueful  tidings  in  so  droll  a  manner  as 
sets  all  sobriety  at  defiance.  .  One  or  two  odd  speci- 
mens we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  the  reader. 
He  thus  recounts  a  *  lamentable  accident '  which  befell 
a  congregation  of  Catholics  at  Blackfriars: — *  The 
sermon  began  to  incline  to  the  middle,  the  day  to  the 
end  thereof ;  when  on  the  sudden  the  floor  fell  down 
whereon  they  were  assembled.  It  gave  no  charitable 
warning  groan  beforehand,  but  cracked,  broke,  and 
fell,  all  in  an  instant.  Many  were  killed,  more  bruised, 
all  frighted.  Sad  sight,  to  behold  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  different  persons  mingled  together,  and  the  brains  of 
one  on  the  head  of  another  !  One  lacked  a  leg ;  another, 
an  arm ;  a  third,  whole  and  entire^  wanting  nothing  hut 
breathy  stifled  in  the  ruins  J  Was  ever  such  a  calamity 
so  mirthfully  related  ?  But  one  of  the  most  singular 
instances  of  the  peculiarity  in  question,  is  contained 
in  his  account,  of  the  capture  and  execution  of  the 
principal  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  It  is 
so  characteristic,  that  no  apology  is  required  for  in- 
serting one  or  two  extracts  below.* 

*  *  Meantime  Catesby,  Percy,  Rookwood,  both  the  Wrights,  and 
Thomas  Winter,  were  hovering  about  London,  to  attend  the  issue 
of  the  matter.  Having  sate  so  long  abrood,  and  hatching  nothing, 
they  began  to  suspect  all  their  eggs  had  proved  addle.     Yet,  be- 
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So  exuberant  is  Fuller's  wit,  that,  as  his   very 
melancholy  is  mirthful,  so  his  very  wisdom  wears 

twixt  hope  and  fear,  they  and  their  servants  post  down  into  the 
country,  through  Warwick  and  Worcester,  into  Sfcaffordshire.     Of 
traitors  they  turn  felons,  breaking  up  stables  and  stealing  horses  as 
they  went.     But  many  of  their  own  men,  by  a  far  more  lawful 
felony,  stole  away  from  their  masters,  leaving  them  to  shift  for 
themselves.    The  neighbouring  counties,  and  their  own  consciences, 
rise  up  against  these  riotous  roisterers,  as  yet  unknown  for  traitors* 
At  last  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  high  sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  over- 
took them  at  Holbeck,  in  Staffordshire,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Littleton;  where,  upon  their  resistance,  the  two  Wrights  were 
killed,  Kookwood  and  Thomas  Winter  shrewdly  wounded.    As  for 
Percy  and  Catesby,  they  fought  desperately  for  their  lives,  as 
knowing  no  quarter  but  quartering  would  be  given  unto  them  *, 
and,  as  if  they  scorned   to  turn  their  backs  to  any  but  them- 
*  selves,  setting  back  to  back,  they  fought  against  all  that  assaulted 
them.     Many  swords  were  drawn  upon  them,  but  "  gunpowder" 
must  do  the  deed,  which  discharged  that  bullet  wliich  dispatched 
them  both.     Never  were  two  bad  men's  deaths  more  generally 
lamented!  of  all  good  men ;  only  on  this  account — that  they  lived 
no  longer,  to  be  forced  to  a  further  discovery  of  their  secret  asso- 
ciates.    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how,  some  hours  before  their 
apprehension,  as  these  plotters  were  drying  dank  gunpowder  in  an 
inn,  a  miller  casually  coming  in  (haply  not  heeding  the  black  meal 
on  the  hearth),  by  careless  casting  on  of  a  billet,  fired  the  gun- 
powder :  up  flies  the  chimney  with  part  of  the  house ;  all  therein 
are  frightened,  most  hurt ;  but  especially  Catesby  and  Rookwood 
had  their  faces  soundly  scorched,  so  bearing  in  their  bodies,  not 
a-TiyfAaroy  "  the  marks  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  but  the  print  of 
their  own  impieties.     Well  might  they  guess  how  good  that  their 
cup  of  cruelty  was,  whose  dregs  they  meant  others  should  drink, 
by  this  little  sip  which  they  themselves  had  unwillingly  tasted 
thereof.     The  rest  were  all  at  London  solemnly  arraigned,  con- 
victed, condemned.     So  foul  the  fact,  so  fair  the  proof,  they  could 
say  nothing  for  themselves.     Master  Tresham  dying  in  the  prison, 
prevented  a  more  ignominious  end.'  .  .  ,  ^They  all  craved  testi- 
mony that  they  died  Roman  Catholics.     My  pen  shall  grant  them 
this  their  last  and  so  equal  petition,  and  bears  witness  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern^  that  they  lived  and  died  in  the  Romish  religion. 
And  although  the  heinousness  of  their  offence  might,  with  some 
colour  of  justice,  have  angered  severity  into  cruelty  against  them, 
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motley.  But  it  is  wisdom  notwithstanding ;  nor  are 
there  many  authors,  in  whom  we  shall  find  so  much 
solid  sense  and  practical  sagacity,  in  spite  of  the 
grotesque  disguise  in  which  they  masque  themselves. 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  remark  already 
quoted  from  Coleridge,  that  Fuller's  wit  has  defrauded 
him  of  some  of  the  praise  of  wisdom  which  is  his  due. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  of  the  reality,  whatever 
there  might  be  of  the  appearance  of  profane,  or  in- 
human levity,  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  sabred  or 
serious  subjects.  His  was  the  natural  expression  of 
much  hilarity  conjoined  with  much  wit.  He  would 
have  been  mirthful,  whether  he  had  had  much  wit  or 
not ;  having  also  much  wit,  his  mirth  expressed  itself 
in  the  forms  most  natural  to  him.  He  spoke  only  as 
he  felt ;  and  though  w«  may  think  that  another  mode 
of  speech  would  have  been  more  proper,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  mankind  under 
the  circumstances,  we  cannot  consent  to  rank  the 
facetice  of  Fuller  on  grave  subjects,  with  the  profane 
heartless  witicisms  of  those  with  whom  nothing  is 
sacred,  and  who  speak  lightly  because  they  feel  lightly. 
His  whole  life,  and  even  his  whole  writings,  prove  him 
to  have  been  possessed  of  genuine  veneration  for  all 
that  is  divine,  and  genuine  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
human. 

The  limits  within  which  wit  and  humour  may  be 
lawfully  used,  are  well  laid  down  by  himself  in  his 
*  Holy  and  Profane  State,'  in  the  essays  on  *  Jesting 
and  Gravity,'  and  in  his  character  of  the  *  Faithful 
Minister.'  It  would,  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  has 
always  acted  strictly  up  to  his  own  maxims ;  but  it 

yet,  so  favourably  were  they  proceeded  with,  that  most  of  their 
sons  or  heirs,  except  since  disinherited  by  their  own  prodigality,, 
at  this  day  enjoy  their  paternal  possessions.* 
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may  be  safely  asserted  that  he  seldom  violates  the 
most  important  of  thein,  and  that,  when  he  did,  it 
was  in  perfect  unconsciousness  of  so  doing.  Oi profane 
jests,  he  says,  in  his  strong  manner — *  Jest  not  with 
the  two-edged  sword  of  God's  word.  Will  nothing 
please  thee  to  wash  thy  hands  in  but  the  font  ?  or  to 
drink  healths  in  but  the  church  chalice  V  On  inhuman 
jests,  he  says,  —  'Scoff  not  at  the  natural  defects  of 
any  which  are  not  in  their  power  to  amend.  Oh,  it 
is  cruelty  to  beat  a  cripple  with  his  own  crutches ! ' 
In  another  place,  he  quaintly  says,  *It  is  unnatural 
to  laugh  at  a  natural.'  Speaking  of  the  '  Faithful 
Minister,'  he  says,  *  that  he  will  not  use  a  light  com- 
parison to  make  thereof  a  grave  application,  for  fear 
lest  his  poison  go  further  than  his  antidote.'  But  his 
sermons  on  the  book  of  '  Ruth'  contain  many  curious 
instances  of  his  oblivion  of  this  maxim ;  of  which,  a 
striking  one  is  given  by  the  editor  of  the  recent  edi- 
tion of  his  *  Holy  and  Profane  State.'  In  his  essay 
on  *  Gravity,'  he  touchingly  pleads  for  a  charitable 
construction  of  the  levities  of  a  mirthful  tempera- 
ment. '  Some  men,'  says  he,  *  are  of  a  very  cheerful 
disposition ;  and  God  forbid  that  all  such  should  be 
condemned  for  lightness !  Oh,  let  not  any  envious  eye 
disinherit  men  of  that  which  is  their  "  portion  in  this 
life,  comfortably  to  enjoy  the  blessings  thereof!"  Yet 
gravity  must  prune,  not  root  out  our  mirth.'  Gravity 
must  have  had  hard  work  to  do  this  in  his  own  case ; 
for  as  he  himself  says  in  another  place — beautifully 
commenting  on  a  well-known  line  of  Horace — '  That 
fork  must  have  strong  tines  wherewith  one  would 
thrust  out  nature.' 

The  imagination  of  Fuller,  though  generally  dis- 
playing itself  in  the  forms  imposed  by  his  overflowing 
wity  was  yet  capable  of  suggesting  images  of  great 
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beauty,  and  of  true  poetic  quality.  Though  lost  in 
the  perpetual  obtrusion  of  that  faculty  to  which  every 
other  was  compelled  to  minister,  it  is  brilliant  enough 
to  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  inferior  writer ; 
and  we  believe  that  what  Coleridge  has  said  of  his 
wisdom,  might  as  truly  be  said  of  his  fancy ;  —  his 
wit  has  equally  defrauded  both  of  the  admiration  due 
to  them. 

Fuller's  imagination  is  often  happily  employed  in 
embodying  some  strong  apophth-egm,  or  maxim  of 
practical  wisdom,  in  a  powerfiil  and  striking  metaphor; 
the  very  best  form  in  which  they  can  be  presented  to  us. 
There  occur  in  his  writings  very  many  sentences  of 
this  kind,  which  would  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of 
Bacon  himself,  and  in  which,  as  in  that  far  greater  ge- 
nius,  we  have  the  combination  of  solid  truth,  beautiful 
imagery,  and  graceful  expression ;  —  where  we  know 
not  which  most  to  admire  —  the  value  of  the  gem, 
the  lustre  of  the  polish,  or  the  appropriateness  of  the 
setting. 

In  many  respects.  Fuller  may  be  considered  the  very 
type  and  exemplar  of  that  large  class  of  religious 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  which  We  em- 
phatically apply  the  term  *  quaint.'  That  word  has 
long  ceased  to  mean  what  it  once  meant.  By  derivation, 
and  by  original  usage,  it  first  signified  '  scrupulously 
elegant,'  *  refined,'  *  exact,' '  accurate,'  beyond  the  reach 
of  common  art.  In  time  it  came  to  be  applied  to 
whatever  was  designed  to  indicate  these  characteristics 
—  though  excogitated  with  so  elaborate  a  subtlety, 
as  to  trespass  on  ease  and  nature.  In  a  word,  it 
was  applied  to  what  was  ingenious  and  fantastic, 
rather  than  tasteful  or  beautiful.  It  is  now  wholly 
used  in  this  acceptation ;  and  always  implies  some 
violation  of  true  taste,  some  deviation  from  what  the 
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*  natural'  requires  under  the  given  circumstances. 
The  application  of  the  word  both  to  literary  compo- 
sitions and  to  the  more  material  products  of  art,  of 
course  simultaneously  underwent  similar  modifications. 

Now,  the  age  in  which  Fuller  lived,  was  the  golden 
age  of  *  quaintness '  of  all  kinds ;  —  in  gardening,  in 
architecture,  in  costume,  in  manners,  in  religion,  in 
literature.  As  men  improved  external  nature  with 
a  pervei*se  expenditure  of  money  and  ingenuity  — 
made  her  yews  and  cypresses  grow  into  peacocks  and 
statues  —  tortured  and  clipped  her  luxuriance  into 
monotonous  uniformity  —  turned  her  graceful  curves 
and  spirals  into  straight  lines  and  parallelograms  — 
compelled  things  incongruous  to  blend  in  artificial 
union,  and  then  measured  the  merits  of  the  work, 
not  by  the  absurdity  of  the  design,  but  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  execution  ;  —  so  in  literature,  the  curiously 
and  elaborately  unnatural  was  too  often  the  sole  ob- 
ject. Far-fetched  allusions  and  strained  similitudes, 
fantastic  conceits  and  pedantic  quotations,  the  eternal 
jingle  of  alliteration  and  antithesis,  puns  and  quirks 
and  verbal  pleasantries  of  all  kinds  —  these  too  often 
formed  the  choicest  objects  of  the  writer's  ambition. 
The  excellence  of  the  product  was  judged,  not  by  its 
intrinsic  beauty,  but  by  the  labour  it  involved,  and  the 
ingenuity  it  displayed. 

But  while  much  of  the  *  quaint '  literature  of  that 
age  is  now  as  little  relished  as  the  rufi^s,  wigs,  and 
high-backed  chairs  of  our  great-great-grandfathers, 
there  is  not  a  little  which  will  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance.  Not  only  are  the  works  of  powerful, 
although  often  perverted  genius,  full  of  thoughts,  and 
images,  and  felicities  of  expression,  which,  being  the 
offspring  of  truth  and  fancy,  will  be  beautiful  through 
all  time ;  but  the  aspect  in  which  the  '  quaint '   itself 
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appears  to  us,  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
individual  writer,  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  he 
treats.  The  constitution  of  Fuller's  mind  had  such 
an  affinity  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  day,  that  what 
was  *  quaint '  in  others  seems  to  have  been  his  natural 
element — the  sort  of  attire  in  which  his  active  and 
eccentric  genius  loved  to  clothe  itself.  The  habit 
which  others  perhaps  slowly  attained,  and  at  length 
made  (by  those  strong  associations  which  can  for  a 
while  sanctify  any  thing  in  taste  or  fashion)  a  second 
nature,  seems  to  have  cost  him  nothing.  Allusions 
and  images  may  appear  odd,  unaccountably  odd,  but 
in  him  they  are  evidently  not  fer- fetched;  they  are  spon- 
taneously and  readily  presented  by  his  teeming  fancy : 
even  his  puns  and  alliterations  seem  the  careless, 
irrepressible  exuberances  of  a  very  sportive  mind  — 
not  racked  and  tortured  out  of  an  unwilling  brain,  as  is 
the  case  with  so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  We  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  office  of  a  correct  judg- 
ment to  circumscribe  the  extravagances  of  the  sug- 
gestive faculty,  and  to  select  from  the  materials*  it 
oflfers  only  what  is  in  harmony  with  good  taste.  All 
•we  mean  is,  that  in  the  case  of  Fuller,  the  suggestions, 
however  eccentric,  were  spontaneous,  not  artificial,  — 
offered,  not  sought  for.  The  water,  however  brackish 
or  otherwise  impure,  still  gushed  from  a  natural  spring, 
and  was  not  brought  up  by  the  wheel  and  axle.  His 
mind  was  a  fountain,  not  a  forcing-pump.  Thus  his 
very  *quaintness'  is  also  'nature' — nature  in  him, 
though  it  would  not  be  so  in  others ;  and  we  therefore 
read  his  most  outrageous  extravagances  with  very  dif- 
ferent feelings  from  those  with  which  we  glance  at  the 
frigid  conceits  and  dreary  impertinences  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  Nor  do  we  simply  feel  indulgence 
towarda  them,  as  spontaneous ;  their  very  spontaneity 
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insures  them  an  elasticity  and  vivacity  of  expression, 
which  we  should  seek  in  vain  in  writers  whose  minds 
had  less  affinity  with  the  genius  of  the  day. 

Nor  are  we  to  forget  that  there  are  certain  subjects 
to  which  the  '  quaint '  style  of  those  times  is  better 
adapted  than  to  others ;  and  in  which  it  appears  not 
destitute  of  a  certain  fantastic  grace  and  fitness.     We 
mean  subjects  in  which  little  of  passion  or  emotion 
would  be  expected.     When  conviction  or  persuasion 
is  the  object,  and  directness  of  purpose  and  earnestness 
of  feeling  are  essential,  we  do  not  say  to  success,  but 
merely  to  gain  a  hearing,  nothing  can  be  more  repul- 
sive, because  nothing  more  unnatural^  than  the  ^qutdnt' 
style ; — nothing  being  more  improbable  than  that  far- 
fetched similitudes  and  laboured  prettinesses  should 
offer  themselves  to  the  mind  at  such  a  moment ;  ex- 
cept, indeed,  where  universal  custom  has  made  (as  in 
the  case  of  some  of  our  forefathers)  quaintness  itself 
a  second  nature.     When  lachryonatories   were  the 
fashion,  it 'might,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  have  been 
easy  for  the  ancient  mourner  to  drop  a  tear  into  the 
little  cruet  at  any  given  moment.     But,  ordinarily, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  very  sight  of 
such  a  receptacle  would,  as  it  was  carried  round  to  the 
company,  instantly  annihilate  all  emotion,  even  if  it 
did  not  turn  tears  into  laughter.     Not  less  repellent, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  all  the  forms  of  the 
*  quaint '  when  the  object  is  to  excite  emotion,  strong 
or  deep*     But  it  is  not  so  with  certain  other  subjects, 
in  which  the  *  quaint '  itself  is  not  without  its  recom- 
mendations.    For  example,   in   enforcing  and  illus- 
trating moral  maxims,  in  calmly  inculcating  lessons 
of  life  and  manners,  in  depicting  varieties  of  human 
character  —  in  all  which  cases  no  continuous  rea- 
soning, no  warmth  of  passion,  is  expected  or  required ; 
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the  fancy  may  well  be  indulged  in  her  most  sportive 
and  playful  moods,  and  allowed  to  attire  the  sententious 
aphorisms  she  is  commissioned  to  recommend,  in  any 
way  that  seems  to  her  best.  She  may  travel  in  any 
circuit,  however  wide,  for  her  illustrations  —  may 
employ  analogies,  the  very  oddity  of  which  shall  ensure 
their  being  remembered  —  may  lock  up  wisdom  in  any 
curious  casket  of  antithesis  or  alliteration — nay,  may 
not  disdain  even  a  quip  or  a  pun,  when  these  may  serve 
to  stimulate  attention,  or  to  aid  the  memory.  The  very 
best  specimens  of  the  quaint  style,  at  all  events,  are  on 
such  themes.  Such,  to  mention  a  single  example,  is 
Earle's  ^  Microcosmography ; '  such,  also,  are  the  best 
and  most  finished  of  Fuller's  own  writings — as  his 
*  Profane  and  Holy  State,^  his  '  Good  Thoughts  in 
Bad  Times,'  his  '  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse  Times,' 
and  his  '  Mixed  Contemplations.'  The  composition 
in  such  works  often  reminds  us  of  some  gorgeous 
piece  of  cabinet-work  from  China  or  India,  in  which 
ivory  is  richly  inlaid  with  gems  and  gold.  Though 
we  may  not  think  the  materials  always  harmonious, 
or  the  shape  perfectly  consistent  with  our  notions  of 
elegance,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  richness  of  the 
whole  product,  and  the  costliness  and  elaboration  of 
the  workmanship. 

We  have  said,  that  in  many  respects  Fuller  may  be 
considered  the  master  of  the  quaint  school  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  he  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
many  of  the  most  offensive  peculiarities  of  that  school. 
As  those  qualities  of  quaintness  he  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  his  contemporaries  are,  as  already  intimated, 
natural  to  Aim,  so  from  those  which  could  hardly  be 
natural  in  any^  he  is  for  the  most  part  free.  Thus  he 
is  almost  wholly  untainted  by  that  vain  pedantry, 
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which  SO  deeply  infects  the  style  of  many  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  his  age ;  more  especially  Burton, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Donne,  and  Browne,  His  quotations 
are  very  rare,  and  generally  very  apt,  introduced  for 
use,  not  ostentation.  You  nowhere  find  that  curious 
mosaic  work  of  different  tongues,  which  is  so  common 
in  the  pages  of  Burton  and  Taylor.  You  never  find 
him,  as  you  do  this  last  writer,  enforcing  some  com- 
mon-place of  moral  wisdom  by  half-a-dozen  quotations 
from  difierent  writers,  as  though  afraid  to  allow  even 
a  truism  to  walk  abroad,  except  under  the  guard  of 
some  venerable  names ;  or  as  though  men  would  not 
believe  their  own  senses,  unless  they  had  the  authority 
of  antiquity  for  doing  so.  From  all  the  forms  of 
learned  pedantry.  Fuller  may  be  pronounced  almost 
entirely  free.  His  reading  was  various,  and  his  learn- 
ing great ;  though  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of 
the  above  writers,  whose  powers,  vast  as  they  were, 
often  sank  beneath  the  load  of  their  more  prodigious 
erudition. 

Fuller's  style  is  also  free,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the 
Latinisms  which  form  so  large  an  element  in  that  of 
many  of  his  great  contemporaries.  Both  in  style  and 
diction,  he  is  much  more  idiomatic  than  most  of  them. 
The  structure  of  his  sentences  is  far  less  involved  and 
periodic,  while  his  words  are  in  much  larger  proportion 
of  Saxon  derivation.  Something  may,  no  doubt,  be 
attributed  to  the  character  of  his  mind ;  his  shrewd 
practical  sense  leading  him,  as  it  generally  leads  those 
who  are  strongly  characterised  by  it,  to  prefer  the 
homely  and  universally  intelligible  in  point  of  expres- 
sion. Still  more,  however,  is  to  be  attributed  to  thq 
habits  of  his  life.  He  was  not  the  learned  recluse 
which  many  of  his  contemporaries  were,  and  neither 
read  nor  wrote  half  so  much  in  the  learned  tongues. 
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He  loved  to  gossip  with  the  common  people ;  and  when 
collecting  materials  for  his  historical  works,  would 
listen,  we  are  told,  for  hours  together,  to  their  prolix 
accounts  of  local  traditions  andfemily  legends.  Many, 
very  many  of  the  good  old  English  words  now  lost, 
may  be  found  in  his  writings.  One  passage  of  vigo- 
rous idiomatic:  English,  and  which  is,  in  many  other 
respects,  a  striking  exemplification  of  Fuller's  man- 
ner, we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting.  It  is  from  his 
^  Essay  on  Tombs : ' 

*  Tombs  are  the  clothes  of  the  dead.  A  grave  is  but  a 
plain  suit,  and  a  rich  monument  is  one  embroidered.  Most 
moderate  men  have  been  careful  for  the  decent  interment  of 
their  corpses ;  .  .  .  both  hereby  to  prevent  the  negligence  of 
heirs,  and  to  mind  him  of  his  mortality.  Virgil  tells  us,  that 
when  bees  swarm  in  the  air,  and  two  armies,  meeting  together, 
fight  as  it  were  a  set  battle  with  great  violence — cast  but  a 
little  dust  upon  them,  and  they  will  be  quiet :  — 

^  Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  haec  certamina  tanta, 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescunt.' 

'  Thus  the  most  ambitious  motions  and  thoughts  of  man's 
mind  are  quickly  quelled  when  dust  is  thrown  on  him, 
whereof  his  fore-prepared  sepulchre  is  an  excellent  remem- 
brancer. Yet  some  seem  to  have  built  their  tombs,  therein 
to  bury  their  thoughts  of  dying ;  never  thinking  thereof,  but 
embracing  the  world  with  greater  greediness.  A  gentleman 
made  choice  of  a  fair  stone,  and,  intending  the  same  for  his 
gravestone,  caused  it  to  be  pitched  up  in  a  field  a  pretty  dis- 
tance from  his  house,  and  used  often  to  shoot  at  it  for  his 
exercise.  "  Yea,  but,"  said  a  wag  that  stood  by,  "  you  would 
be  loath,  sir,  to  hit  the  mark."  And  so  are  many  unwilling 
to  die,  who,  notwithstanding,  have  erected  their  monuments. 

*  Tombs  ought,  in  some  sort,  to  be  proportioned,  not  to 
the  wealth,  l^ut  deserts  of  the  party  interred.  Yet,  may  we 
see  some  rich  man  of  mean  worth,  loaden  under  a  tomb  big 
enough  for  a  prince  to  bear.  There  were  officers  appointed 
in  the  Grecian  games,  who  always,  by  public  authority,  did 
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pluck  down  the  statues  erected  to  the  victors,  if  they  exceeded 
the  true  symmetry  and  proportion  of  their  bodies. 

*The  shortest,  plainest,  and  truest  epitaphs  are  best. — I 
say,  **the  shortest;"  for  when  a  passenger  sees  a  chronicle 
written  on  a  tomb,  he  takes  it  on  trust  some  great  man  lies 
there  buried,  without  taking  pains  to  examine  who  he  is. 
Mr.  Camden,  in  his  "  Remains, "presents  us  with  examples  of 
great  men  that  had  little  epitaphs.  And  when  once  I  asked 
a  witty  gentleman,  an  honoured  friend  of  mine,  what  epitaph 
was  fittest  to  be  written  on  Mr.  Camden's  tomb — "  Let  it  be," 
said  he,  "  ^  Camden's  Remains.' "  I  say  also,  "  the  plainest ; " 
for  except  the  sense  lie  above  ground,  few  will  trouble  them- 
selves to  dig  for  it.  Lastly,  it  must  be  "  true ; "  not  as  in 
some  monuments,  where  the  red  veins  in  the  marble  may  seem 
to  blush  at  the  falsehoods  written  on  it.  He  was  a  witty  man 
that  first  taught  a  stone  to  speak,  but  he  was  a  wicked  man 
that  taught  it  first  to  lie* 

^  To  want  a  grave  is  the  cruelty  of  the  living,  not  the 
misery  of  the  dead.  An  English  gentleman,  not  long  since, 
did  lie  on  his  death-bed  in  Spain,  and  the  Jesuits  did  flock 
about  him  to  pervert  him  to  their  religion.  All  was  in  vain. 
Their  last  argument  was,  ^^If  you  will  not  turn  Soman 
Catholic,  then  your  body  shall  be  unburied."  "Then,"  an- 
swered he,  "  I  will  stink  ;"  and  so  turned  his  head  and  died. 
Thus  love,  if  not  to  the  dead,  to  the  living,  will  make  him,  if  not 

a  grave,  a  hole A  good  memory  is  the  best  monument. 

Others  are  subject  to  casualty  and  time ;  and  we  know  that 
the  pyramids  themselves,  doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the 
names  of  their  founders.  To  conclude ;  let  us  be  careful  to 
provide  rest  for  our  souls,  and  our  bodies  will  provide  rest 
for  themselves.  And  let  us  not  be  herein  like  unto  gen- 
tlewomen, who  care  not  to  keep  the  inside  of  the  orange, 
but  candy  and  preserve  only  the  outside  thereof.' 

One  other  Essay,  which  is  not  only  a  fine  specimen 
of  Fuller's  best  manner,  but  is  full  of  sound  practical 
criticism,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  cite.  It 
is  on  *  Fancy :' — 

*  Fancy  is  an  inward  sense  of  the  soul,  for  a  while  retaining 
VOL.  I.  D 
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and  examining  thii^  brought  in  thither  by  the  common 
sense.  It  is  the  most  boundless  and  restless  faculty  of  the 
soul ;  for^  whilst  the  understanding  and  the  will  are  kept  as 
it  were  in  liberd  ctLstodid  to  their  objects  of  verum  et  banum, 
the  fancy  is  free  from  all  engagements.  It  digs  without 
spade,  sails  without  ship,  flies  without  wings^  builds  without 
charges,  fights  without  bloodshed ;  in  a  moment  striding  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  world,  by  a  kind  of 
omnipotency  creating  and  annihilating  things  in  an  instant ; 
and  things  divorced  in  nature  are  married  in  fancy,  as  in  a 
lawful  place.  It  is  also  most  restless  ;  whilst  the  senses  are 
bound,  and  reason  in  a  manner  asleep,  fancy,  like  a  sentinel, 
walks  the  round,  ever  working,  never  wearied. 

^  The  chief  diseases  of  the  fancy  are  either,  that  it  is  too 
wild  and  high-soaring,  or  else  too  low  and  grovelling,  or  else 
too  desultory  and  over-voluble. 

^  Of  the  first :  —  If  thy  fancy  be  but  a  little  too  rank,  age 
itself  will  correct  it.  To  lift  too  high  is  no  fault  in  a  young 
horse ;  because,  with  travelling,  he  will  mend  it,  for  his  own 
ease.  Thu^ ,  lofty  fancies  in  young  men  will  come  down  of 
themselves;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  overplus  will  shrink 
to  be  but  even  measure.  But  if  this  will  not  do  it,  then 
observe  these  rules :  — 

*  Take  part  always  with  thy  judgment  against  thy  fancy, 
in  any  thing  wherein  they  shall  dissent.  If  thou  suspectest 
thy  conceits  too  luxuriant,  herein  account  thy  suspicion  a 
legal  conviction,  and  damn  whatsoever  thou  doubtest  of. 
Warily  Tully :  —  Bene  manenty  qui  vetant  quicquam  facere  de 
quo  dubitasy  cequum  sit  an  iniquum. 

*  Take  the  advice  of  a  faithful  friend,  and  submit  thy  in- 
ventions to  his  censure.  When  thou  pennest  an  oration,  let 
him  have  the  power  of  Index  Expurgatoriusy  to  expunge  what 
he  pleaseth ;  and  do  not  thou,  like  a  fond  mother,  cry  if  the 
child  of  thy  brain  be  corrected  for  playing  the  wanton.  Mark 
the  arguments  and  reasons  of  his  alterations — why  that  phrase 
least  proper,  this  passage  more  cautious  and  advised;  and, 
after  a  while,  thou  shalt  perform  the  place  in  thine  own 
person,  and  not  go  out  of  thyself  for  a  censurer. 

*  K  thy  fancy  be  too  low  and  humble,  let  thy  judgment  be 
king,  but  not  tyrant,  over  it,  to  condemn  harmless,  yea  com- 
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uiendable,  conceits.  Some,  for  fear  theii*  orations  should 
giggle,  will  not  let  them  smile.  Give  it  also  liberty  to  rove^ 
for  it  will  not  be  extravagant.  There  is  no  danger  that  weak 
folks,  if  they  walk  abroad,  will  straggle  far,  as  wanting 
strength. 

*  Acquaint  thyself  with  reading  poets,  for  there  fancy  is  in 
h^r  throne ;  and,  in  time,  the  sparks  of  the  author's  wit  will 
tatcfa  hold  on  the  reader,  and  ihflame  him  with  love,  liking, 
and  desire  of  imitation*  I  confess  there  is  more  required  to 
teach  one  to  write  than  to  see  a  copy.  However,  there  is  a 
secret  force  of  fascination  in  reading  poems,  to  raise  and 
provoke  fancy. 

*If  thy  fancy  be  over-voluble,  then  whip  this  vagrant 
home  to  the  first  object  whereon  it  should  be  settled.  Indeed, 
nimbleness  is  the  perfection  of  this  faculty,  but  levity  the 
bane  of  it.  Great  is  the  difference  betwixt  a  swift  horse, 
and  a  skittish  that  will  stand  on  no  ground.  Such  is  the 
ubiqultary  fancy,  which  will  keep  long  residence  on  no  one 
subject,  but  is  so  courteous  to  strangers,  that  it  ever  welcomes 
that  conceit  most  which  comes  last,  and  new  species  supplant 
the  old  ones,  before  seriously  considered.  If  this  be  the 
fault  of  thy  fancy,  I  say,  whip  it  home  to  the  first  object 
whereon  it  should  be  settled.  This  do  as  often  as  occasion 
requires,  and  by  degrees  the  fugitive  servant  will  learn  to 
abide  by  his  work  without  running  away. 

*  Acquaint  thyself  by  degrees  with  hard  and  knotty  studies 
— as  school-divinity,  which  will  clog  thy  over-nimble  fancy. 
True  at  the  first,  it  will  be  as  welcome  to  thee  as  a  prison, 
and  their  very  solutions  will  seem  knots  unto  thee.  But 
take  not  too  much  at  once,  lest  thy  brain  turn  edge.  Taste 
it  first  as  a  potion  for  physic;  and  by  degrees  thou  shalt 
drink  it  as  beer  for  thirst:  practice  will  make  it  pleasant. 
Mathematics  are  also  good  for  this  purpose  ;  if  beginning  to 
try  a  conclusion,  thou  must  make  an  end,  lest  thou  losest 
thy  pains  that  are  past,  and  must  proceed  seriously  and 
exactly.  I  meddle  not  with  those  Bedlam  fancies,  all  whose 
Conceits  are  antics ;  but  leave  them  for  the  physicians  to  purge 
with  hellebore. 

*  To  clothe  low  creeping  matter  with  high-flown  language 
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is  not  fine  fancy,  but  fiat  foolery.  It  rather  loads  than  raises 
a  wren,  to  fasten  the  feathers  of  an  ostrich  to  her  wings. 
Some  men's  speeches  are  like  the  high  mountains  in  Ireland, 
haying  a  dirty  bog  in  the  top  of  them;  the  very  ridge  of 
them  in  high  words  having  nothing  of  worth,  but  what  rather 
stalls  than  delights  the  auditor. 

*  Fine  fancies  in  manufactures  invent  engines  rather  pretty 
than  useful  And,  commonly,  one  trade  is  too  narrow  for 
them.  They  are  better  to  project  new  ways  than  to  prose- 
cute old,  and  are  rather  skilful  in  many  mysteries  than 
thriving  in  one.  They  affect  not  voluminous  inventions, 
wherein  many  years  must  constantly  be  spent  to  perfect  them, 
except  there  be  in  them  variety  of  pleasant  employment. 

*  Imagination  (the  work  of  the  fancy)  hath  produced  real 
effects.  Many  serious  and  sad  examples  hereof  may  be  pro- 
duced. I  will  only  insist  on  a  merry  one.  A  gentleman 
having  led  a  company  of  children  beyond  their  usual  journey, 
they  began  to  be  weary,  and  jointly  cried  to  him  to  carry 
them ;  which,  because  of  their  multitude,  he  could  not  do, 
but  told  them  he  would  provide  them  horses  to  ride  on.  Then 
cutting  little  wands  out  of  the  hedge  as  nags  for  them,  and 
a  great  stake  as  a  gelding  for  himself,  thus  mounted,  fancy 
put  mettle  into  their  legs,  and  they  came  cheerfully  home. 

*  Fancy  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty  conscience 
drives  it.  One  that  owed  much  money,  and  had  many 
creditors,  as  he  walked  London  streets  in  the  evening,  a 
tenter-hook  caught  his  cloak.  "At  whose  suit?"  said  he, 
conceiving  some  bailiff*  had  arrested  him.  Thus  guilty  con- 
sciences are  afraid  where  no  fear  is,  and  count  every  creature 
they  meet  a  sergeant  sent  from  God  to  punish  them.' 

The  historical  works  of  Fuller  are  simply  a  carica- 
ture of  the  species  of  composition  to  which  they  pro- 
fessedly belong;  a  systematic  violation  of  all  its 
proprieties.  The  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  historic 
muse  are  habitually  violated  by  him.  Nay  more ;  not 
only  is  he  continually  cracking  his  jokes,  and  per- 
petrating his  puns;  his  matter  is  as  full  of  treason 
against  the  laws  of  history  as  his  manner.  His  very 
method — if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an  abuse  of  Ian- 
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guage — consists  in  a  contempt  of  all  method.  He  has 
so  constructed  his  works  as  to  secure  himself  the  in- 
dulgence of  perpetual  digression — of  harbouring  and 
protecting  every  vagrant  story  that  may  ask  shelter  in 
his  pages — of  rambling  hither  and  thither,  as  the  fit 
takes  him  —  and  of  introducing  all  sorts  of  things 
where,  when,  and  how,  he  pleases.  To  this  end  he 
has  cut  up  his  '  Histories'  into  little  paragraphs  or  sec- 
tions, which  often  have  as  little  connexion  vrith  one 
another  as  with  the  general  subject.  Any  curious 
fact,  any  anecdote,  is  sufficient  warrant  in  his  opinion 
for  a  digression ;  provided  only  it  has  any  conceivable 
relation  to  the  events  he  happens  to  be  narrating.  A 
mere  chronological  connexion  is  always  deemed  enough 
to  justify  him  in  bringing  the  most  diverse  matters 
into  juxtaposition ;  while  the  little  spaces  which  divide 
his  sections  from  one  another,  like  the  little  compart- 
ments in  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  are  thought  sufficient 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  oddest  incongruities. 
His  *  Worthies  of  England'  is  in  fact  a  rambling  tour 
over  the  English  Counties  taken  in  alphabetical  order, 
in  which,  though  his  chief  object  undoubtedly  is  to 
give  an  account  of  the  principal  families  resident  in 
each,  and  of  the  illustrious  men  they  have  severally 
produced,  he  cannot  refrain  from  thrusting  in  a  world 
of  gossip  on  their,  natural  history  and  geography ;  on 
their  productions,  laws,  customs,  and  proverbs.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  was  an  unfinished  work ;  that 
we  have  not  the  fabric  itself,  but  only  the  bricks  and 
mortar  of  which  it  was  to  be  constructed.  We  reply 
that  the  general  plan  is  sufficiently  disclosed,  and  could 
not  have  been  materially  altered  had  the  author  lived 
to  complete  the  work.  But  is  his  *  Church  History'  a 
whit  better  in  this  respect  ?  Never  was  there  such  a 
medley.     First,  each  book  and  section  is  introduced 
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by  a  quaint  dedication  to  one  or  other  of  his  many 
admirers  or  patrons,  Nicholson  in  his  ^  English  His- 
torical Library'  is  rather  severe  on  his  motives  for 
such  a  multiplication  of  dedications.  Secondly,  the 
several  paragraphs  into  which  the  '  Church  History'  is 
divided,  (most  of  them  introduced  by  some  quaint 
title)  are  many  of  them  as  little  connected  with 
church  history  as  with  the  history  of  China.  Thus,  in 
one  short  'section/  comprising  the  period  from  1330 
to  1361,  we  find  'paragraphs'  relating  to  'the  igno- 
ranee  of  the  English  in  curious  clothing' — to  '  fuller's 
earth,'  which,  he  tells  us,  'was  a  precious  commo- 
dity'—  to  the  manufacture  of  'woollen  cloth,'  and 
to  the  sumptuary  laws  which  'restrained  excess  in 
apparel.' 

Here  is  a  strange  mixture  in  one  short  chapter! 
Church  history,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  compelled 
to  treat  of  matters  which  have  a  very  remote  relation 
to  the  church  of  Christ;  but  who  could  have  sus- 
pected that  it  could  by  possibility  take  cognisance  of 
fuller's  earth  and  woollens  ?  Even  Fuller  himself  seems 
a  little  astonished  at  his  own  hardihood  ;  and  lest  any 
should  at  first  sight  fail  to  see  the  perfect  congruity  of 
such  topics,  he  engages,  with  matchless  efirontery,  to 
show  the  connexion  between  them.  His  reasons  are 
so  very  absurd,  and  given  so  much  in  his  own  man- 
ner, that  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing  them.  '  But 
enough  of  this  subject,  which  let  none  condemn  for  a 
deviation  from  church  history.  First,  because  it 
would  not  grieve  me  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  way,  if  the 
way  be  good,  as  the  digression  is,  for  the  credit  and 
profit  of  our  country.  Secondly,  it  reductively  be- 
longeth  to  the  church  history,  seeing  many  poor 
people,  both  young  and  old,  formerly  charging  the 
parishes  (as  appeared  by  the  account  of  the  church 
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officers)   were    hereby  enabled  to  maintain  them- 
selves ! ! ' 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  after  what  has  been  said, 
that  his  *  Histories'  are  not  to  be    judged  by  the 
ordinary  rules  applied  to  that  class  of  compositions. 
They  possess  intrinsic  value  only  as  collections  and 
repertories  of  materials  for  other  and  less  eccentric 
writers.     In  this  point  of  view  he  often  modestly  re- 
presents them ;  and  in  fact,  as  we  conjecture,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  securing  the  larger  licence  of  rambling. 
The  praise  of  method  and  regularity  (if  indeed  he 
formed  any  notion  of  these)  he  coveted  little,  com- 
pared with  the  free  indulgence  of  his  vagrant  and 
gossiping  humour.     He  loved,  like  Edie  Ochiltree, '  to 
daunder  along  the  green  lanes,'  to  leave  the  dusty 
high  road  of  continuous  history,  and  solace  himself  in 
every  '  bypath  meadow '  that  invited  his  feet  by  its 
softness  and  verdure.     Even  as  a  collector  of  materials, 
his  merits  have  been  strongly  called  in  question  by 
Bishop   Nicholson.      *  Through    the    whole    of    his 
"  Church  History,"  '  says  the  critic,  *  he  is  so  fond  of 
his  own  wit,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  minded 
what   he  was   about.     The  gravity  of  an  historian 
(much  more  of  an  ecclesiastical  one)  requires  a  far 
greater  care,  both  of  the  matter  and  style  of  his  work, 
than  is  here  to  be  met  with.     If  a  pretty  story  comes 
in  his  way  that  aflfbrds  scope  for  clinch  and  droll,  off 
it  goes  with  all  the  gaiety  of  the  stage,  without  stay- 
ing to  inquire  whether  it  have  any  foundation  in  truth 
or  not ;  and  even  the  most  serious  and  authentic  parts 
of  it  are  so  interlaced  with  pun  and  quibble,  that  it 
looks   as  if  the  man  had  designed   to  ridicule  the 
annals  of  our  church  into  fable  and  romance.     Yet  if 
it  were  possible  to  refine  it  well,  the  work  would  be  of 
good  use,  since  there  are  in  it  some  things  of  moment 
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hardly  to  be  had  elsewhere,  which  may  often  illus- 
trate dark  passages  in  more  serious  writers.  These 
are  not  to  be  despised  where  his  authorities  are  cited, 
and  appear  credible.  But  in  other  matters,  where 
he  is  singular,  and  without  his  vouchers,  /^gjavTjero 
aTTirrrsivJ 

That  Fuller  has  intermingled  a  great  deal  of  gossip 
and  rubbish  with  his  facts,  is  indeed  most  true ;  but 
then,  usually,  he  neither  receives  such  matter  for  truth 
himself,  nor  delivers  it  for  truth  to  others ;  so  that  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  on  that  score  is,  that  he 
is  content  to  merge  his  historic  character  in  that  of  a 
retailer  of  amusing  oddities.  But  that  he  is  careless 
in  the  admission  or  investigation  of  facts,  we  cannot 
admit,  without  better  proof  than  Nicholson  has  fur- 
nished ;  and  we  much  fear  that  the  censure  of  the 
critic  was  excited  rather  by  Fuller's  candour,  than  by 
either  his  partiality  or  his  negligence.  If  he  had  been 
a  more  thorough  partisan,  and  on  the  side  of  his  cen- 
sor, we  should  have  been  spared  some  of  the  indigna- 
tion of  this  *  historian'  of  '  historians.'  With  indo- 
lence in  his  researches,  at  all  events.  Fuller  cannot  be 
justly  taxed.  Frequently  compelled,  in  his  capacity  of 
chaplain  to  the  royal  army,  to  change  his  quarters, 
often  writing  without  the  advantage  of  books  and  ac- 
cess to  documents,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
not  fall  into  serious  errors ;  but  he  diligently  availed 
himself  of  such  resources  as  were  within  his  reach. 
As  already  intimated,  he  would  spend  hours  in  pa- 
tiently listening  to  the  long-winded  recitals  of  rustic 
ignorance,  in  hopes  of  gleaning  some  neglected  tra- 
dition, or  of  rescuing  some  half-forgotten  fact  from 
oblivion.  His  works  everywhere  disclose  the  true 
antiquarian  spirit,  the  genuine  veneration  for  what- 
ever bears  the  '  charming  rust,'  or  exhales  the  musty 
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odour  of  age ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  if  his  opportunities 
had  been  equal  either  to  his  inclinations  or  his  aptitudes, 
he  would  have  been  no  mean  proficient  in  the  arts  of 
spelling  out  and  piecing  the  mouldering  records  of  anti- 
quity — of  deciphering  documents — of  adj  usting  dates 
— of  investigating  the  origin  of  old  customs,  and  the 
etymology  of  old  names — of  int<erpreting  proverbial 
sayings — of  sifting  the  residuum  of  truth  in  obscure 
tradition,  and  of  showing  the  manner  in  which  facts 
have  passed  into  fable.  Like  many  men  of  the  same 
stamp,  however,  he  had  not  the  faculty  of  discriminating 
the  relative  value  of  the  facts  thus  elicited ;  but  fre- 
quently exhibits  the  most  insignificant  with  as  much 
prominence  as  the  most  valuable :  like  them,  too,  he 
often  mistakes  probability  for  demonstration,  and 
magnifies  conjecture  into  certainty.  In  some  re- 
spects he  bore  a  sort  of  resemblance  (though  in  others 
how  different!)  to  Herodotus  and  Froissart.  The 
charm  of  continuous  narrative,  indeed,  for  which  they 
are  so  justly  eminent,  he  possessed  not ;  still  less  the 
happy  art  of  a  picturesque  and  graceful  disposition 
of  his  materials.  But  in  his  diligent  heed  to  tradi- 
tional stories,  in  the  personal  pains  and  labour  which 
he  was  willing  to  take  in  the  accumulation  of  his  ma- 
terials, in  the  eagerness  and  the  patience  with  which 
he  prosecuted  the  chase,  in  the  large  infusion  of 
merely  curious  and  amusing  matter  amongst  the  sober 
verities  of  history,  by  which  his  '  Worthies '  and  his 
*  Church  History '  are  equally  marked,  there  is  some 
resemblance.  The  traditions,  and  *  the  reports,'  and 
the  *  sayings,'  of  the  common  people,  were  as  dear  to 
him  as  was  the  »?  xsyoucri  to  the  father  of  history. 
Like  the  above  writers,  too,  he  usually  lets  us  know 
for  what  he  vouches,  and  what  he  gives  on  the  report 
of  others ;  and  we  believe  that,  as  in  their  case,  his 
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principal  statements  wUl  be  found  more  nearly  true 
the  more  they  are  investigated.  But,  after  all,  his 
professedly  historical  works  are  not  to  be  read  as 
histories;  their  strange  want  of  method,  the  odd  inter- 
mixture of  incongruous  and  irrelevant  matter  they 
contain,  and  the  eccentricities  of  all  kinds  with  which 
they  abound,  will  for  ever  prevent  that.  They  are 
rather  books  of  amusement;  in  which  wisdom  and 
whim,  important  facts  and  impertinent  fables,  soHd 
reflections  and  quaint  drolleries,  refined  wit  and 
wretched  puns,  great  beauties  and  great  negligences, 
are  mingled  in  equal  proportions.  Perused  as  books 
of  amusement,  there  are  few  in  the  English  language 
which  a  man,  with  the  slightest  tincture  of  love  for 
our  early  literature,  can  take  up  with  a  keener  relish ; 
while  an  enthusiast,  whether  by  natural  predisposition 
or  acquired  habit,  will,  like  Charles  Lamb,  absolutely 
riot  in  their  wild  luxuriance. 

Faulty  as  Fuller's  Histories  are,  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  yet  possessed  in  great  perfection  many  of  the  most 
essential  conditions  of  excellence  in  that  department 
of  composition.  His  spirit  of  research,  his  love  of 
minute  investigation,  his  fine  imagination,  his  bound- 
less vivacity,  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  his  libe- 
rality and  candour,  would  seem  to  have  ensured 
success ;  and  that  success  would  doubtless  have  been 
eminent,  had  he  not  given  such  licence  to  his  inor- 
dinate wit,  so  freely  indulged  his  oddities  of  manner, 
and  set  all  method  at  defiance.  These  defects  have 
gone  far  to  neutralise  his  other  admirable  qualifi- 
cations for  historical  composition ;  and  what  was  ab- 
surdly said  of  Shakspeare,  might  with  some  propriety 
be  said  of  him,  ^  that  a  pun  was  the  Cleopatra  for 
which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it.' 

In  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  the  cha- 
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racter  of  Fuller  is  entitled  to  our  veneration,  and  is 
altogether  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting 
which  that  age  exhibits  to  us.  His  buoyant  temper, 
and  his  perpetual  mirthfulness,  were  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  that  austerity  and  rigour  which  charac- 
tmsed  so  many  of  the  religionists  of  his  time ;  but 
his  life  and  conduct  bore  ample  testimony  that  he 
possessed  genuine  and  habitual  piety.  Amidst  all 
his  levity  of  manner,  there  was  still  the  gravity  of 
the  heart  —  deep  veneration  for  all  things  sacred; 
and  while  his  wit  clothed  even  his  religious  thoughts 
and  feelings  with  irresistible  pleasantry,  his  manner 
is  as  different  from  that  of  the  scomer,  as  the  innocent 
laugh  of  childhood  from  the  malignant  chuckle  of  a 
demon.  In  all  the  relations  of  domestic  and  social 
life,  his  conduct  was  most  exemplary.  In  one  point, 
especially,  does  he  appear  in  honourable  contrast 
with  the  bigots  of  all  parties  in  that  age  of  strife — he 
had  learnt,  partly  from  his  natural  benevolence,  and 
partly  from  a  higher  principle,  the  lessons  of  *  that 
charity  which  thinketh  no  evil,'  and  which  so  few  of 
his  cont^nporaries  knew  how  to  practise.  His  very 
moderation,  however,  as  is  usually  the  case,  made 
him  suspected  by  the  zealots  of  both  parties.  Though 
a  sincere  friend  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  looked 
with  sorrow  (which  in  his  ^Church  History'  he 
took  no  pains  to  disguise)  on  the  severities  practised 
towards  the  Puritans;  and  everywhere  adopts  the 
tone  of  apology  for  their  supposed  errors,  and  of 
compassion  for  their  undoubted  sufferings.  His  can- 
dour and  impartiality  in  treating  some  of  the  most 
delicate  portions  of  our  ecclesiastical  history — as,  for 
example,  the  Hampton  Court  controversy,  and  the 
administration  of  Laud — are  in  admirable  contrast 
with  the  resolute   spirit  of  partisanship  which  has 
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inspired  so  many  of  the  writers  of  the  Church  of 
England.  There  were  not  wanting  persons,  however, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  insinuated  that  his  candour  in 
these  and  other  instances  was  nothing  but  a  peace- 
offering  to  the  men  in  power  at  the  time  he  pub- 
lished his  '  Church  History.'  But,  not  to  urge  that 
he  has  said  too  much  on  the  other  side  to  justify 
such  a  supposition,  his  whole  manner  is  that  of  an 
honest  man,  striving  to  be  impartial,  even  if  not 
always  successful.  Had  he  been  the  unprincipled 
timeserver  this  calumny  would  represent  him,  he 
would  have  suppressed  a  little  more.  Coleridge  says 
that  he  was  '  incomparably  the  most  sensible,  the 
least  prejudiced,  great  ,man  of  an  age  that  boasted  a 
galaxy  of  great  men.'  If  this  statement  be  confined 
to  *  religious  prejudices,'  there  are,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, few  of  his  age  who  can  be  compared  with  him. 
As  to  prejudices  of  other  kinds,  he  seems  to  have 
shared  in  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
hard,  or  rather  impossible,  to  be  wholly  beyond  one's 
age.  He  believed  in  witches;  he  was  a  resolute 
stickler  for  the  royal  prerogative  of  curing  the  king's 
evil ;  though  whether  his  loyalty  or  philosophy  had 
most  to  do  with  his  convictions  on  that  point,  may 
well  admit  of  doubt.  It  is  true  that  he  treats  the 
idle  legends  and  fabled  miracles  of  Romish  super- 
stition, with  sovereign  contempt ;  but  then  his  Pro- 
testantism came  to  the  aid  of  his  reason,  and,  con- 
sidering the  superstitions  he  has  himself  retained,  the 
former  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  offered  the 
more  powerful  logic  of  the  two. 

Though  Fuller  cannot  be  accused  of  sharing  the 
bigotry  and  bitterness  of  his  age,  he  is  by  no  means 
perfectly  free  from  a  very  opposite  vice  with  which 
that  age  was  nearly  as  chargeable  — we  mean  flattery. 
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His  multitudinous  dedications  to  his  numerous  pa- 
trons, contained  in  the  '  Church  History,'  are,  many 
of  them,  very  striking,  and  even  beautiful  compo- 
sitions, and  full  of  ingenious  turns  of  thought ;  but 
they  certainly  attribute  as  much  of  excellence  to  the 
objects  of  them,  as  either  history,  or  tradition,  or 
charity  can  warrant  us  in  ascribing.  Something 
may,  however,  be  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  something  to  the  gratitude  or  necessities  of  the 
author.  But  that  any  author,  even  a  hungry  one, 
could  be  brought  to  write  them,  is  a  wonder ;  that 
any  patron  could,  either  with  or  without  a  blush, 
appropriate  them,  is  a  still  greater  one.  It  is  in  the 
conclusion  to  his  character  of  the  *  Good  King,'  in 
his  *  Holy  State,'  that  our  author  has  fallen  most 
unworthily  into  the  complimentary  extravagance  of 
the  times.  He,  of  course,  makes  the  reigning  mo- 
narch the  reality  of  the  feir  picture,  and  draws  his 
character  in  language  which  truth  might  well  inter- 
pret  into  the  severest  irony. 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  analysis  of  one 
of  the  most  singular  intellects  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  world  of  letters,  without  saying  a  word  or  two  of 
the  prodigies  related  of  his  powers  of  memory.  That 
he  had  a  very  tenacious  one,  may  easily  be  credited, 
though  some  of  its  traditional  feats  almost  pass  belief. 
It  is  said  that  he  could  *  repeat  five  hundred  strange 
words  after  once  hearing  them,  and  could  make  use 
of  a  sermon  verbatim^  under  the  like  circumstances.' 
Still  further,  it  is  said  that  he  undertook,  in  passing 
from  Temple  Bar  to  the  extremity  of  Cheapside,  to 
teU,  at  his  return,  every  sign  as  it  stood  in  order  on 
both  sides  of  the  way,  (repeating  them  either  back- 
wards or  forwards),  and  that  he  performed  the  task 
exactly.    This  is  pretty  well,  considering  that  in  that 
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day  every  shop  had  its  sign.  The  interpretation  of 
such  hyperboles,  however,  is  very  easy ;  they  signify, 
at  all  events,  thus  much  —  that  he  had  an  extraor- 
dinary memory.  That  many  of  the  reports  respecting 
it  were  false  or  exaggerated,  may  be  gathered  from 
an  amusing  anecdote  recorded  by  himself.  *  None 
alive,'  says  he,  *  ever  heard  me  pretend  to  the  art  of 
memory,  who,  in  my  book,  {Holy  State\  have  decried 
it  as  a  trick,  no  art ;  and,  indeed,  is  more  of  fancy 
than  memory.  I  confess,  some  ten  years  since,  when 
I  came  out  of  the  pulpit  of  St.  Dunstan's  East,  one 
(who  since  wrote  a  book  thereof)  told  me  in  the 
vestry,  before  credible  people,  that  he,  in  Sidney  Col- 
lege, had  taught  me  the  art  of  memory.  I  returned 
unto  him,  that  it  was  not  so^  for  /  could  not  remember 
that  I  had  ever  seen  him  before!  which,  I  conceive, 
was  a  real  refutation.' 

One  is  prepared  to  meet  with  all  sorts  of  oddities 
of  manner  about  such  a  man ;  for  it  would  be  strange 
that  a  person  so  eccentric  in  all  his  writings,  should 
not  have  been  eccentric  in  his  private  habits ;  but 
really  the  following  account  of  his  method  of  compo- 
sition passes  belief.  It  is  said  that  he  was  in  '  the 
habit  of  writing  the  first  words  of  every  line  near  the 
margin  down  to  the  foot  of  the  paper,  and,  that  then 
beginning  again,  he  filled  up  the  vacuities  exactly, 
without  spaces,  interlineations,  or  contractions ;'  and 
that  he  '  would  so  connect  the  ends  and  beginnings 
that  the  sense  would  appear  as  complete  as  if  it  had 
been  written  in  a  continued  series,  after  the  ordinary 
manner.'  This,  we  presume,  is  designed  to  be  a 
compliment  to  the  ease  with  which  he  performed  the 
process  of  mental  composition,  and  the  accuracy  with 
which  his  memory  could  transfer  what  he  had  medi- 
tated to  paper.     But  though  he  might  occasionally 
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perform  such  a  feat  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends, 
it  never  could  have  been  his  ordinary  practice. 

As  we  quoted,  at  the  commencement  of  this  essay, 
the  opinion  entertained  of  our  author  by  Coleridge, 
we  shall  conclude  it  by  citing  that  of  Charles  Lamb, 
than  whom  there  could  not  be  a  more  competent 
judge.  *  The  writings  of  Fuller,'  says  he,  *  are  usually 
designated  by  the  title  of  quaint,  and  with  sufficient 
reason ;  for  such  was  his  natural  bias  to  conceits,  that 
I  doubt  not,  upon  most  occasions,  it  would  have  been 
going  out  of  his  way  to  have  expressed  himself  out  of 
them.  But  his  wit  is  not  always  lumen  siccuniy  a  dry 
faculty  of  surprising;  on  the  contrary,  his  conceits 
are  oftentimes  dee^y  steeped  in  humTii  feeling  and 
passion.  Above  all,  his  way  of  telling  a  story,  for 
its  eager  liveliness,  and  the  perpetual  running  com- 
mentary of  the  narrator,  happily  blended  with  the 
narration,  is  perhaps  unequalled.'* 

*  Since  the  preceding  essay  was  published,  have  appeared 
*  Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Works'  of  Fuller,  by  Rev.  Arthur  T. 
Russell,  B.C.L.  In  that  volume,  all  that  either  history  or  tradition 
has  left  respecting  our  author  has  been  laboriously  and  faithfully 
compiled ;  and  thither  the  reader,  curious  about  the  biography  of 
this  eccentric  genius,  is  referred  for  more  minute  information  than 
could  be  given  in  the  sketch  at  the  commencement  of  this  essay. 
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Andrew  Marvell  was  a  native  of  Kingston-upon- 
HuU,  where  he  was  born  Nov.  15.  1620.  His  father, 
of  the  same  name,  was  master  of  the  grammar-school, 
and  lecturer  of  Trinity  Church  in  that  town.  He  is 
described  by  Fuller  and  Echard  as  *  facetious,'  so  that 
his  son's  wit,  it  would  appear,  was  hereditary.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  displayed  considerable  eloquence  in 
the  pulpit ;  and  even  to  have  excelled  in  that  kind  of 
oratory  which  would  seem  at  first  sight  least  allied  to 
a  mirthful  temperament — that  is,  the  pathetic.  The 
conjunction,  however,  of  keen  wit  and  deep  sensibility 
has  been  found  in  a  far  greater  number  of  instances 
than  would  at  first  sight  be  imagined ;  as  might  be 
easily  proved  by  examples,  if  this  were  the  place  for 
it.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  give  the  rationale  of 
the  fact.  Each  has  its  natural  affinities  with  genius, 
and  both  very  generally  accompany  it. 

The  diligence  of  Mr.  Marvell's  pulpit  preparations 
has  been  celebrated  by  Fuller  in  his  '  Worthies,'  with 
characteristic  quaintness.  *  He  was  a  most  excellent 
preacher,'  says  he,  *  who  never  broached  what  he  had 
new  brewed,  but  preached  what  he  had  pre-studied 
some  competent  time  before,  insomuch  that  he  was 
wont  to  say,  that  he  would  cross  the  common  proverb, 

*  *  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  Jan.  1844. 

The  Life  of  Andrew  Marvell,  the  celebrated  Patriot;  with 
Extracts  and  Selections  from  his  Prose  and  Poetical  Works.  By 
John  Dove.     ]2mo.    London:  1832. 
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which  called  Saturday  the  working  day  and  Monday 
the  holiday  of  preachers.'  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
he  enforced  by  the  more  persuasive  eloquence  of  a 
consistent  life.  During  the  pestilential  epidemic  of 
1637,  we  are  told  that  he  distinguished  himself  by  an 
intrepid  discharge  of  his  pastoral  functions. 

Having  given  early  indications  of  superior  talents, 
young  Andrew  was  sent,  when  not  quite  fifteen  years 
of  age,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
partly  or  wholly  maintained  by  an  exhibition  from  his 
native  town.  He  had  not  been  long  there,  when,  like 
Chillingworth,  he  was  ensnared  by  the  proselyting 
arts  of  the  Jesuits ;  who,  with  subtlety  equal  to  their 
zeal,  commissioned  their  emissaries  specially  to  aim 
at  the  conversion  of  such  of  the  university  youths  as 
gave  indications  of  signal  ability.  It  appears  that  he 
was  inveigled  from  college  to  London.  Having  been 
tracked  thither  by  his  father,  he  was  discovered  after 
some  months  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  restored  to 
the  university;  where,  during  the  two  succeeding 
years,  he  pursued  his  studies  with  diligence.  About 
this  period  he  lost  his  father  under  circumstances 
worth  relating. 

The  death  of  this  good  man  forms  one  of  those  little 
domestic  tragedies  —  not  infrequent  in  real  life  —  to 
which  imagination  itself  can  scarcely  add  one  touch- 
ing incident,  and  which  are  as  affecting  as  any  that 
fiction  can  furnish.  It  appears  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Humber  lived  a  lady  (an  intimate  friend  of 
Marvell's  father)  who  had  an  only  daughter,  equally 
lovely  and  beloved.  This  idol  her  mother  could 
scarcely  bear  to  be  out  of  her  sight.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  she  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  Mi:.  Mar- 
veil,  and  suffered  her  daughter  to  cross  the  water  to 
Hull,  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  chil- 
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dren.  The  day  after  the  ceremony  the  young  lady 
was  to  return.  The  weather  was  tempestuous,  and 
on  reaching  the  river's  side,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mar- 
vell,  the  boatmen  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from 
attempting  the  passage.  But,  afraid  of  alarming  her 
mother  by  prolonging  her  absence,  she  persisted. 
Mr.  Marvell  added  his  importunities  to  the  arguments 
of  the  boatmen,  but  in  vain.  Finding  her  inflexible, 
he  told  her  that  as  she  had  incurred  this  peril  for  his 
sake,  he  felt  himself '  bound  in  honour  and  conscience ' 
not  to  desert  her;  and,  having  prevailed  on  some 
boatmen  to  hazard  the  passage,  they  embarked  to- 
gether. As  they  were  putting  off,  he  flung  his  gold- 
headed  cane  on  shore,  and  told  the  spectators  that,  in 
case  he  should  never  return,  it  was  to  be  given  his 
son,  with  the  injunction  '  to  remember  his  father.' 
The  boat  was  upset  and  both  were  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  had  a  little  recovered  the 
shock,  she  sent  for  the  orphan,  intimated  her  inten- 
tion to  provide  for  his  education,  and  at  her  death 
left  him  all  she  possessed. 

One  of  his  biographers  informs  us  that  young 
Marvell  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  year  1638, 
and  was  admitted  to  a  scholarship.*  If  so,  he  did 
not  retain  it  very  long.  Though  in  no  further  danger 
from  the  Jesuits,  he  seems  to  have  been  beset  by  more 
formidable  enemies  in  his  own  bosom.  Either  from 
too  early  becoming  his  own  master,  or  from  being 
betrayed  into  follies  to  which  his  lively  temperament 
and  social  qualities  peculiarly  exposed  him,  he  became 
negligent  of  his  studies ;  and  having  absented  himself 
from  certain  *  exercises,'  and  otherwise  been  guilty  of 
sundry  unacademic  irregularities,  he,  with  four  others, 

• 

*  Cooke,  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  MarvelPs  Poems.     1726. 
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was  adjudged  by  the  master  and  seniors  unworthy  of 
*  receiving  any  further  benefit  from  the  college/  unless 
they  showed  just  cause  to  the  contrary  within  three 
months.  The  required  vindication  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  found,  or  at  all  events  was  never  offered. 
The  record  of  this  transaction  bears  date  Septem- 
ber 24, 1641. 

Soon  after  this,  probably  at  the  commencement  of 
1642,  Marvell  seems  to  have  set  out  on  his  travels,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  visited  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
At  Rome  he  stayed  a  considerable  time,  where  Milton 
was  then  residing,  and  where,  in  all  probability,  their 
lifelong  friendship  commenced.  With  an  intrepidity, 
characteristic  of  both,  it  is  said  they  openly  argued 
against  the  superstitions  of  Rome  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Vatican.  It  was  here,  also,  that  Marvell  made 
the  first  essay  of  his  satirical  powers  in  a  lampoon  on 
Richard  Flecknoe.  It  is  now  remembered  only  as 
having  suggested  the  more  effective  satire  of  Dryden 
on  the  laureate  Shadwell.  At  Paris  he  made  another 
attempt  at  satire  in  Latin,  of  about  the  same  order  of 
merit.  The  subject  of  it  was  an  abb^  named  Lance- 
lot Joseph  de  Maniban,  who  professed  to  interpret 
the  characters  and  prognosticate  the  fortunes  of 
strangers  by  an  inspection  of  their  handwriting. 

After  this  we  have  no  trace  whatever  of  Marvell 
for  some  years;  and  his  biographers  have,  as  usual, 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  conjecture — 
some  of  them  so  idly,  that  they  have  made  him  secre- 
tary to  an  embassy  which  had  then  no  existence. 

Mr.  Dove*  says,  that  this  lack  of  information  re- 

*  We  gladly  admit  that  Mr.  Dove's  little  volume  is  a  tolerably 
full  and  accurate  compilation  of  what  is  known  to  us  of  Andrew 
Marvell's  history,  and  contains  some  pleasant  extracts  from  his 
writings.     But  we  must  express  our  regret  that  he  has  been,  in  a 
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specting  Marvell  extends  over  eleven  years— not 
quite,  however,  even  on  his  own  showing;  for  the 
very  next  record  he  supplies,  tells  us  at  least  how  the 
first  four  years  of  this  period  were  spent,  and  a  con- 
siderable though  indeterminate  portion  at  the  close  of 
it.  The  record  referred  to  is  a  recommendatory  let- 
ter of  Milton  to  Bradshaw,  dated  Feb.  21. 1652.  It 
appears  that  Marvell  was  then  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  assistant  Latin  secretary.  In 
this  letter,  after  describing  Marvell  as  a  man  of  '  sin- 
gular desert,'  both  from  *  report'  and  personal  *  con- 
verse,' he  proceeds  to  say — *  He  hath  spent  four  years 
abroad,  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  very 
good  purpose,  as  I  believe,  and  the  gaining  of  those 
four  languages;  besides,  he  is  a  scholar,  and  well 
read  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  no  doubt 
of  an  approved  conversation ;  for  he  comes  now  lately 
out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  Fairfax^  where  he  was  en- 
trusted  to  give  some  instructions  in  the  languages  to  the 
lady^  his  daughter.^  Milton  concludes  the  letter  with 
a  sentence  which  fully  discloses  the  very  high  estimate 

trifling  degree,  misled,  by  adhering  too  literally  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word  *  compilation.'  It  is  true  that  *  compilation'  comes  from 
compilation  and  equally  true  that  compilaiio  means  'pillage;'  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  *  compilation '  is  to  be  literally  *  pillage.'  A 
considerable  number  of  sentences,  sometimes  whole  paragraphs, 
are  transferred  from  Mr.  D'Israeli's  Miscellanies,  and  from  two  ar- 
ticles on  Andrew  Marvell  which  appeared  in  the  *  Retrospective 
Review'  some  twenty  years  ago,  without  alteration,  and  without 
any  sort  of  acknowledgment.  Had  they  been  printed  between  in- 
verted commas,  and  the  sources  specified,  we  should  have  called  it 
^  compilation',  but  no  *  pillage ;'  as  it  is  we  must  call  it  pillage,  and 
not  compilation.  Mr.  Dove  may,  it  is  true,  have  been  the  author 
of  the  articles  in  question.  If  so,  there  was  no  conceivable  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  owned  them  ;  and  we  can  only  regret  that 
he  has  omitted  to  do  it.  If  not,  we  cannot  justify  the  use  he  has 
made  of  them, 
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he  had  formed  of  Marvell's  abilities — ^  This,  iny  lord, 
I  write  sincerely,  without;  any  other  end  than  to  per- 
form my  duty  to  the  public  in  helping  them  to  an 
humble  servant;  laying  aside  those  jealousies  and 
that  emulation  which  mine  own  condition  might  sug- 
gest to  me  by  bringing  in  such  a  coadjutor. 

In  the  following  year,  1653,  Marvell  was  appointed 
tutor  to  Cromwell's  nephew,  Mr.  Button.  Shortly 
after  receiving  his  charge,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Protector,  from  which  we  extract  one  or  two  sentences 
characteristic  of  his  caution,  good  sense,  and  consci- 
entiousness. *  I  have  taken  care,'  says  he,  speaking  of 
his  pupil,  *  to  examine  him  several  times  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Oxenbridge,  as  those  who  weigh  and  tell 
over  money  before  some  witness  ere  they  take  charge 
of  it ;  for  I  thought  there  might  be  possibly  some 
lightness  in  the  coin,  or  error  in  the  telling,  which 
hereafter  I  should  be  bound  to  make  good.' 
.  .  ^  He  is  of  a  gentle  and  waxen  disposition ;  and 
God  be  praised,  I  cannot  say  he  hath  brought  with 
him  any  evil  impression,  and  I  shall  hope  to  set 
nothing  into  his  spirit  but  what  may  be  of  a  good 
sculpture.  He  hath  in  him  two  things  that  make 
youth  most  easy  to  be  managed — modesty,  which  is 
the  bridle  to  vice  —  and  emulation,  which  is  the  spur 
to  virtue.  ...  -  Above  all,  I  shall  labour  to 
make  him  sensible  of  his  duty  to  God ;  for  then  we 
begin  to  serve  faithfully  when  we  consider  He  is  our 
master.' 

On  the  publication  of  Milton's  second  'Defence,' 
Marvell  was  commissioned  to  present  it  to  the  Pro- 
tector. After  doing  so,  he  addressed  a  letter  of  com- 
pliment to  Milton,  the  terms  of  which  evince  the 
natural  admiration  with  which  his  illustrious  friend 
had  inspired  him.     His  eulogy  of  the  *  Defence '  is  a3 
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emphatic  as  that  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  in  the  well- 
known  recommendatory  lines  prefixed  to  most  editions 
of  that  poem. 

In  1657,  Marvell  entered  upon  his  duties  as  as- 
sistant Latin  secretary  with  Milton ;  Cromwell  died 
in  the  following  year ;  and  from  this  period  till  the 
Parliament  of  1660,  there  is  no  further  trace  of  him. 
We  have  seen  it  affirmed  that  he  became  member  for 
Hull  in  1658.  But  this  is  not  true,  and  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  statement  in  his  epitaph,  where  it 
is  said  that  he  had  occupied  that  post  nearly  twenty 
years.  Had  he  been  first  elected  in  1658,  he  would 
have  been  member  somewhat  more  than  that  period. 

During  his  long  parliamentary  career,  Marvell 
maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  his  consti- 
tuents— regularly  sending  to  them,  almost  every  post 
night  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  an  account  of 
its  proceedings.  These  letters  were  first  made  public 
by  Captain  Thompson,  and  occupy  about  four  hundred 
pages  of  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  Marvell's 
works.  They  are  written  with  great  plainness,  and 
with  a  business-like  brevity,  which  must  have  satisfied, 
we  should  think,  even  the  most  laconic  of  his  merchant 
constituents.  They  are  chiefly  valuable  now,  as  af- 
fording proofs  of  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which 
their  author  discharged  his  public  duties;  and  as 
throwing  light  on  some  curious  points  of  parliamen- 
tary usage  and  history.  Some  few  sentences,  in- 
teresting on  these  accounts,  may  be  worth  extracting. 
Of  his  diligence,  the  copiousness  and  punctuality  of 
the  correspondence  itself  are  themselves  the  best 
proofs ;  but  many  of  the  letters  incidentally  disclose 
others  not  less  significant.  The  following  evidence 
of  it,  few  members  now-a-days  would  be  disposed  to 
give,  and  no  constituency,  we  should  imagine,  would 
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be  unreasonable  enough  to  expect :  —  ^  Sir,  I  must  beg 
your  excuse  for  paper,  pens,  writing,  and  everything ; 
for  really  I  have  by  ill-chance  neither  eat  nor  drank 
from  yesterday  at  noon  till  six  o'clock  to-night,  that 
the  House  rose.'*  And  again — '  Really  the  business 
of  the  House  hath  been  of  late  so  earnest  daily,  and 
so  long,  that  I  have  not  had  the  time  and  scarce  vigour 
left  me,  by  night,  to  write  to  you ;  and  to-day,  because 
I  would  not  omit  any  longer,  I  lose  my  dinner  to  make 
sure  of  this  letter.' f  On  another  occasion  he  says  — 
*  'Tis  nine  at  night,  and  we  are  but  just  now  risen ; 
and  I  write  these  few  words  in  the  post-house,  for 
sureness  that  my  letter  be  not  too  late.' J  In  one 
letter  we  find  him  saying  — '  I  am  something  bound 
up,  that  I  cannot  write  about  your  public  affairs ;  but 
I  assure  you  they  break  my  sleep. ^^ 

Of  his  minute  attention  to  all  their  local  interests, 
and  his  vigilant  care  over  them,  these  letters  afford 
ample  proof ;  and  in  this  respect  are  not  unworthy  of 
the  study  of  honourable  members  of  the  present  day. 
He  usually  commences  each  session  of  Parliament  by 
requesting  his  constituents  to  consider,  whether  there 
were  any  local  affairs  in  which  they  might  more  par- 
ticularly require  his  aid,  and  to  give  him  timely  notice 
of  their  wishes.  His  prudence  is  conspicuous  in  his 
abstinence  from  any  dangerous  comments  on  public 
affairs;  he  usually  contents  himself  with  detailing 
bare  facts.  This  caution  was  absolutely  necessary  at 
a  period  when  the  officials  of  the  Post-office  made  no 
scruple  of  breaking  the  seal  of  private  correspondence 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  for  the  Go- 
vernment. On  one  occasion  this  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  his  own  case.     He  tells  his  constituents  that 

*  Marvell's  Letters,  p.  302.  f  ^^^'  P-  ^^• 
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a  letter  of  his  had  been  shown  about  town :  they, 
in  a  very  complimentary  reply,  vehemently  disclaim 
all  knowledge  of  any  breach  of  trust.  In  acknow- 
ledging this  letter,  he  says— '  I  am  very  well  satisfied, 
gentlemen,  by  your  letter,  that  it  was  none  of  you; 
but  it  seems,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  sentinel  set 
both  upon  you  and  upon  me^  and  to  know  it  therefore 
is  a  sufficient  caution :  the  best  of  it  is,  that  none  of 
us,  I  believe,  either  do  say  or  write  any  thing,  but 
what  we  care  not  though  it  be  made  public,  although 
we  do  not  desire  it.'*  He,  notwithstanding,  re- 
peatedly admonishes  them  not  to  let  his  letters  be 
seen  by  any  but  themselves.  In  this  respect,  there  is 
a  striking  yet  perfectly  natural  contrast  between  the 
cautious  statements  of  facts  in  his  public  corre- 
spondence, and  the  lively  comments  upon  them  in  his 
private  letters;  in  which  his  indignant  patriotism 
expresses  itself  with  characteristic  severity  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  court.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  Persia,  we  find  the  following  memorable 
passage  — '  Now,  after  my  usual  method,  leaving  to 
others  what  relates  to  business,  I  address  myself, 
which  is  all  that  I  am  good  for,  to  be  your  gazetteer. 
The  King  having,  upon  pretence  of  the  great  pre- 
parations of  his  neighbours,  demanded  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  his  navy  (though,  in  conclusion, 
he  hath  not  set  out  any),  and  that  the  Parliament 
should  pay  his  debts  (which  the  ministers  would  never 
particularise  to  the  House  of  Commons),  our  House 
gave  several  bills.  You  see  how  far  things  were 
stretched,  though  beyond  reason,  there  being  no  satis- 
faction how  those  debts  were  contracted^  and  all  men 
foreseeing  that  what  was  given  would  not  be  applied 

*  Marvell's  Letters^  p.  262.  . 
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to  discharge  the  debts,  which  I  hear  are  at  this  day 
risen  to  four  millions;  but  diverted,  as  formerly. 
Nevertheless,  such  was  the  number  of  the  constant 
courtiers  increased  by  the  apostate  patriots,  who  were 
bought  off  for  that  turn — some  at  six,  others  ten,  one 
at  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  money,  besides  what 
offices,  lands,  and  reversions  to  others,  that  it  is  a 
mercy  they  gave  not  away  the  whole  land  and  liberty  of 
England.*  * 

In  the  same  letter  he  thus  speaks  of  the  shameless- 
ness  -with  which  the  Parliament  emulated  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  Court  —  prostituting  its  own  and  the 
nation's  honour  as  vilely  as  the  royal  mistresses  it 
enriched  had  prostituted  theirs :  —  *  They  have  signed 
and  sealed  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  more  to  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  has  likewise  near  ten 
thousand  pounds  a-year  out  of  the  new  farm  of  the 
country  excise  of  beer  and  ale,  five  thousand  pounds 
a-year  out  of  the  Post-office,  and,  they  say,  the  re- 
version of  all  the  King's  leases,  the  reversion  of  all 
places  in  the  Custom-house,  the  green  wax,  and  indeed 
what  not  ?  All  promotions,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
pass  under  her  cognisance.' f  On  the  King's  unwel- 
come visits  to  the  House  of  Peers,  he  says — *  Being 
fiat,  he  told  them  it  was  a  privilege  he  claimed  from 
his  ancestors  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations. 
That  therefore  they  should  not,  for  his  coming,  in- 
terrupt their  debates,  but  proceed,  and  be  covered^ 
They  did  so*  It  is  true  that  this  has  been  done  long 
ago ;  but  it  is  now  so  old  that  it  is  new,  and  so  disused 
that  at  any  other  but  so  bewitched  a  time  as  this,  it 
would  have  been  looked  on  as  an  high  usurpation  and 
breach  of  privilege.     He  indeed  sat  still,  for  the  most 

♦  Marvell's  Letters,  p.  405.  t  Ibid.  p.  406. 
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part,  and  interposed  very  little,  sometimes  a  word  or 
two After  three  or  four  days'  con- 
tinuance, the  lords  were  very  well-used  to  the  King's 
presence,  and  sent  the  Lord  Steward  and  Lord  Cham- 
berlain to  him  [to  learn],  when  they  might  wait,  as  a 
House  on  him,  to  render  their  humble  thanks  for  the 
honour  he  did  them !     The  hour  was  appointed  them, 
and  they  thanked  him,  and  he  took  it  well.     So  this 
matter,  of  such  importance  on  all  great  occasions, 
seems  riveted  to  them  and  us,  for  the  future,  and  to 
all  posterity.     ......     The  King  has  ever 

since  continued  his  session  among  them,  and  says  it  is 
better  than  going  to  a  play.^* 

Marvell's  stainless  probity  and  honour  everywhere 
appear ;  and  in  no  case  more  amiably  than  in  the  mis- 
understanding with  his  colleague,  or  *his  partner'  as 
he  calls  him,  Colonel  Gilby,  in  1661,  and  which  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  some  electioneering  proceedings. 
With  such  uncommon  talents  for  ridicule  as  Marvell 
possessed,  inferior  men  could  not  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  indulge  in  some  ebullition  of  witty 
malice.  But  his  magnanimity  was  far  superior  to 
such  mean  retaliation.  He  is  eager  to  do  his  opponent 
the  amplest  justice,  and  to  put  the  fairest  construction 
on  his  conduct.  He  is  fearful  only  lest  their  private 
quarrel  should  be  of  the  slightest  detriment  to  the 
public  service.  He  says  — '  The  bonds  of  civility 
betwixt  Colonel  Gilby  and  myself  being  unhappily 
snapped  in  pieces,  and  in  such  manner  that  I  cannot 
see  how  it  is  possible  ever  to  knit  them  again :  the 
only  trouble  that  I  have  is,  lest  by  our  mis-intelligence 
your  business  should  receive  any  disadvantage.  .  . 
.     .     .     Truly,  I  believe,  that  as  to  your  public  trust 

*  Marveirs  Letters,  p.  417 — 419. 
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and  the  discharge  thereof,  we  do  each  of  lis  still 
retain  the  same  principles  upon  which  we  first  under- 
took it ;  and  that,  though  perhaps  we  may  sometimes 
differ  in  our  advice  concerning  the  way  of  proceeding, 
yet  we  have  the  same  good  ends  in  the  general ;  and 
by  this  unlucky  falling  out,  we  shall  be  provoked  to 
a  greater  emulation  of  serving  you.'  *  Yet  the  offence, 
whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  a  grave  one,  for  we 
find  him  saying,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  letter, 
— *I  would  not  tell  you  any  tales,  because  there  are 
nakednesses  which  it  becomes  us  to  cover,  if  it  be 
possible ;  as  I  shall,  unless  I  be  obliged  to  make  some 
vindications  by  any  false  report  or  misinterpretations. 
In  the  mean  time,  pity,  I  beseech  you,  my  weakness; 
for  there  are  some  things  which  men  ought  notj  others 
that  they  cannot  patiently  suffer  J  f 

Of  his  integrity  even  in  little  things — of  his  desire 
to  keep  his  conscience  pure  and  his  reputation  untar- 
nished— we  have  also  some  striking  proofs.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  been  employed  by  his  constituents  to 
wait  on  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  then  governor  of 
Hull,  with  a  complimentary  letter,  and  to  present 
him  with  a  purse  containing  'six  broad  pieces'  as  an 
honorary  fee.  He  says,  — '  He  had,  before  I  came  in, 
as  I  was  told,  considered  what  to  do  with  the  gold ; 
aiid  but  that  I  by  all  means  prevented  the  offer,  I 
had  been  in  danger  of  being  reimbursed  with  it.'  J  In 
the  same  letter  he  says — '  I  received  the  bill  which 
was  sent  me  on  Mr.  Nelehorpe  ;  but  the  surplus  of  it 
exceeding  much  the  expense  I  have  been  at  on  this 
occasion,  I  desire  you  to  make  use  of  it,  and  of  me, 
upon  any  other  opportunity.'  §     Few  in  those  cor- 


♦  Marveirs  Letters,  p.  33,  34.  f  Ibid.  p.  36. 
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rupt  days  were  likely  to  be  troubled  with  any  such 
inconvenient  scrupulosity. 

In  one  of  his  letters  appears  the  following  declara- 
tion, which  we  have  no  doubt  was  perfectly  sincere, 
and,  what  is  still  more  strange,  implicitly  believed : — 
*  I  shall,  God  willing,  maintain  the  same  incorrupt 
mind  and  clear  conscience,  free  from  faction  or  any 
self-ends,  which  I  have,  by  his  grace,  hitherto  pre- 
served/* 

We  have  said  that  these  letters  are  also  interestinsr 
as  incidentally  illustrating  parliamentary  usage.  Mar- 
veil  was  one  of  the  last — if  not  the  very  last — who 
received  the  'wages'  which  members  were  entitled 
by  law  to  demand  of  their  constituents.  To  this 
subject  he  makes  some  curious  references.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  it  appears,  that  members  had  sued 
their  constituents  for  arrears  of  pay;  while  others 
had  threatened  to  do  so,  unless  the  said  constituents 
agreed  to  re-elect  them  at  the  next  election !  *  To- 
day,' says  he  in  a  letter  dated  March  3.  1676-7,  *  Sir 
Hai'bottle  Grimstone,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  moved  for 
a  biU  to  be  brought  in,  to  indemnify  all  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs  for  the  wages  due  to  their  members 
for  the  time  past^  which  was  introduced  by  him  upon 
very  good  reason ;  both  because  of  the  poverty  of 
many  people  not  able  to  supply  so  long  an  arrear, 
especially  new  taxes  now  coming  upon  them,  and  also 
because  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  Recorder  of  Colchester, 
had  sued  the  town  for  his  wages ;  several  other  mem- 
bers also  having,  it  seems,  threatened  their  boroughs 
to  do  the  same,  unless  they  should  chuse  them,  upon 
another  election,  to  Parliament.'  f  The  conditions  of 
re-election  are  strangely  altered  now ;  it  is  no  longer 

♦  Marvetfs  Letters,  p.  276.  f  Ibid.  p.  289- 
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possible  to  drive  so  thrifty  a  bargain,  or  bribe  after 
so  ingenious  a  fashion.  But  these  *  wages, '  moderate 
as  they  were — only  about  two  shillings  a-day  to  a 
member  of  a  borough,  and  to  a  county  member  four 
— were  in  some  cases  alleged  to  be  so  heavy  a  tax, 
that  instances  occur  of  unpatriotic  boroughs  begging 
to  be  disfranchised^  to  escape  the  intolerable  honour 
of  sending  members  to  Parliament !  Nor  was  the 
reluctance  always  on  one  side.  At  earlier  periods  of 
our  history,  we  have  accounts  of  members  who,  not^ 
withstanding  this  liberal  pay — not  much  more  than 
that  of  a  hedger  and  ditcher  in  these  more  luxurious 
days  —  found  the  inconveniences  of  membership  so 
great,  and  the  honour  in  their  unambitious  estimate 
so  small,  that  they  shrank  from  representing  a 
borough,  as  much  as  the  borough  from  the  dignity  of 
being  represented ;  and  expressed  their  aversion  with 
as  much  sincerity  as  ever  primitive  bishop,  in  times 
of  persecution,  cried  ^ Nolo  episcopari.^  There  are 
authentic  cases  on  record,  in  which  the  candidates 
fairly  ran  away  from  the  proffered  dignity,  and  even 
resisted  it  vi  et  armis.  Strange  revolutions !  one  is 
ready  to  exclaim ; — that  a  man  should  now  be  willing 
to  spend  a  fortune  even  in  the  unsuccessful  pursuit 
of  an  honour  which  his  ancestors  were  reluctant  to 
receive  even  when  paid  for  it ;  and  that  constituencies 
should  resist,  as  the  last  insult  and  degradation,  that 
disfranchisement  which  many  of  them  in  ancient 
times  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  accept  as  a 
privilege ! 

In  such  a  state  of  things  we  can  hardly  wonder, 
that  the  attendance  of  members  was  not  very  prompt 
and  punctual,  or  that  great  difficulty  was  often  found 
in  obtaining  a  full  House.  Severe  penalties  were 
threatened  at  various  times  against  the  absentees.    In 
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one  letter,  we  are  told,  —  ^The  House  was  called 
yesterday,  and  gave  defaulters  a  fortnight's  time,  by 
which,  if  they  do  not  come  up,  they  may  expect  the 
greatest  severity-'  *  In  another,  — '  The  House  of 
Commons  was  taken  up  for  the  most  part  yesterday 
in  calling  over  their  House,  and  have  ordered  a 
letter  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  Speaker  to  every 
place  for  which  there  is  any  defaulter,  to  signify 
the  absence  of  their  member,  and  a  solemn  letter  is 
accordingly  preparing,  to  be  signed  by  the  Speaker. 
This  is  thought  a  sufficient  punishment  for  any  modest 
man;  nevwtheless,  if  they  shall  not  come  up  here- 
upon, there  is  a  further  severity  reserved.' f 

More  than  once  we  find  a  proposition,  that  these 
absentees  should  be  punished  by  being  compelled  to 
pay  double  proportions  toward  the  interminable  sub- 
sidies. One  member  proposed  that  the  mulcts  thus 
extorted  from  negligent  or  idle  senators,  should  be 
exclusively  employed  in  building  a  ship,  to  be  called 
*  The  Sinner's  Frigate' — surely  an  iU-boding  name, 
however  applicable  to  such  a  vessel : — 

*  Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark.' 

Though  the  law-makers  of  that  age  were  paid  at 
little  more  than  the  rate  of  a  journeyman  tailor  of 
modern  times,  still  it  appears  that  their  performances, 
if  estimated  by  their  value,  were  exorbitantly  over- 
paid. When  wc  see  in  Marvell's  correspondence 
what  were  the  occupations  of  the  right  honourable 
House — shamefully  betraying  the  nation  with  whose 
interests  they  were  entrusted — taxing  the  groaning 
people  to  support  the  royal  profligacy — ingeniously 
contriving  the  most    elaborate  and  comprehensive 

•  Marvell's  Letters,  p.  117.  f  Ibid.  p.  240. 
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methods  of  national  ruin,  and  pursuing  the  worst 
ends  by  the  worst  means — diminishing  by  their  ab- 
surd enactments  in  relation  to  trade  and  commerce, 
that  very  revenue  which  was  almost  their  sole  object 
of  solicitude — addressing  the  King,  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  abstain  from  wearing  one  shred  of  foreign 
manufacture,  and  to  discountenance  the  use  of  it  in 
his  subjects — bringing  in  bills  that  all  nonconformists 
shall  pay  double  taxes,  and  that  all  persons  shall  be 
buried  in  woollens  '  for  the  next  six  or  seven  years ; ' 
— when  we  see  them  engaged  with  pernicious  industry 
in  these  and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature,  we  can- 
not forbear  lifting  up  our  hands  in  admiration  of  the 
*  msdom  of  our  ancestors.' 

Some  strange  scenes  appear  now  and  then  to  have 
occurred  in  the  Commons,  and  worthy  rather  of  an 
Arkansas  House  of  Assembly  than  of  a  British  Par- 
liament ;  of  which  the  following  is  an  example.  As 
usual  in  such  squabbles,  the  *  Pickwickian  construc- 
tion' of  all  offensive  words  seems  to  have  prevailed 
at  last.  *One  day,  upon  a  dispute  of  telling  right 
upon  division,  both  parties  grew  so  hot  that  all  order 
was  lost;  men  came  running  up  confusedly  to  the 
table,  grievously  affronted  one  by  another;  every 
man's  hand  on  his  hilt,  quieted  though  at  last  by 
the  prudence  of  the  Speaker ;  every  man  in  his  place 
being  obliged  to  stand  up  and  engage  his  honour,  not 
to  resent  any  thing  of  that  day's  proceeding.'  * 

The  disputes  with  the  House  of  Lords  were  fre- 
quent, and  difficult  of  adjustment.  The  following  is 
a  droll  complication  of  their  relations,  and  almost  as 
hopeless  as  the  celebrated  *  dead-lock '  in  the  *  Critic :' 
— '  I  have  no  more  time  than  to  tell  you,  that  the  Lords 

*  Marvell's  Letters,  p.  426. 
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having  judged  and  fined  the  East  India  Company,  as 
we  think  illegally^  upon  the  petition  of  one  Skyner,  a 
merchant,  and  they  petitioning  us  for  redress,  we  have 
imprisoned  him  that  petitioned  them^  and  they  have 

imprisoned  several  of  those  that  petitioned  us 

It  is  a  business  of  very  high  and  dangerous  conse- 
quence/f       •^ 

In  a  letter  to  William  Ramsden,  Esq.,  occurs 
another  specimen  of  the  awkward  relations  between 
the  two  Houses :  —  'I  think  I  have  not  told  you  that, 
on  our  bill  of  subsidy,  the  Lord  Lucas  made  a  fervent 
bold  speech  against  our  prodigality  in  giving,  and  the 
weak  looseness  of  the  Government,  the  King  being 
present ;  and  the  Lord  Clare  another,  to  persuade  the 
King  that  he  ought  not  to  be  present.  But  all  this 
had  little  encouragement,  not  being  seconded.  Copies 
going  about  everywhere,  one  of  them  was  brought 
into  the  Lords'  house,  and  Lord  Lucas  was  asked 
whether  it  was  his.  He  said,  part  was  and  part  was 
not.  Thereupon  they  took  advantage,  and  said  it 
was  a  libel  even  against  Lucas  himself.  On  this 
they  voted  it  a  libel,  and  to  be  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, which  was  done ;  but  the  sport  was,  the  hang- 
man burned  the  Lords'  order  with  it.  I  take  the  last 
quarrel  betwixt  us  and  the  Lords  to  be  as  the  ashes 
of  that  speech.'  t 

One  or  two  other  brief  extracts  from  these  letters 
seem  not  unworthy  of  insertion.  The  following  is  a 
curious  example  of  the  odd  accidents  on  which  im- 
portant events  often  depend.  Sir  G.  Carteret  had 
been  charged  with  embezzlement  of  public  money. 
'  The  House  dividing  upon  the  question,  the  aye? 
went  out,  and  wondered  why  they  were  kept  out  sc- 

•  Mar  veil's  Letters,  p.  106.  f  It)id.  p.  416. 
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extraordinary  a  time;  the  ayes  proved  138,  and  the 
noes  129 ;  and  the  reason  of  the  long  stay  then  ap* 
peared : — The  tellers  for  the  ayes  chanced  to  be  very 
ill  reckoners,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  tell  several 
times  over  in  the  House ;  and  when  at  last  the  tellers 
for  the  ayes  would  have  agreed  the  noes  to  be  142, 
the  noes  would  needs  say  that  they  were  143  ;  where- 
upon those  for  the  ayes  would  tell  once  more,  and 
then  found  the  noes  to  be  indeed  but  129,  and  the  ayes 
then  coming  in  proved  to  be  138,  whereas  if  the  noes 
had  been  content  with  the  first  error  of  the  tellers, 
Sir  George  had  been  quit  upon  that  observation.'* 

The  following  sounds  odd:  — *  Yesterday,  upon  com- 
plaint of  some  violent  arrests  made  in  several  churches, 
even  during  sermon  time,  nay,  of  one  taken  out  be- 
twixt the  bread  and  the  cup  in  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment, the  House  ordered  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  for 
better  observing  the  Lord's  Day.'  f 

Not  seldom,  to  the  very  moderate  *  wages'  of  a 
legislator,  was  added  some  homely  expression  of  good- 
will on  the  part  of  the  constituents.  That  of  the 
Hull  people  generally  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  stout 
cask  of  ale,  for  which  Marvell  repeatedly  returns 
thanks.  In  one  letter  he  says —  *  We  must  first  give 
you  thanks  for  the  kind  present  you  have  pleased  to 
send  us,  which  will  give  occasion  to  us  to  remember 
you  often :  but  the  quantity  is  so  great  that  it  might 
make  sober  men  forgetful.'  J 

Marvell's  correspondence  extends  through  nearly 
twenty  years.  From  June  1661,  there  is,  however, 
a  considerable  break,  owing  to  his  absence  for  an 
unknown  period— probably  about  two  years—in 
Holland.     He  showed  little  disposition  to  return  till 

♦  Marvell's  Letters,  p.  125, 126.  f  ^^^'  P*  ^89. 

X  Ibid.  p.  14, 15. 
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Lord  Bellasiij,  then  High  Steward  of  Hull,  proposed 
to  that  worthy  corporation  to  choose  a  substitute  for 
their  absent  member.  They  replied  tEat  he  was  not 
far  off,  and  would  be  ready  at  their  summons.  He 
was  then  at  Frankfort,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
constituents  immediately  returned,  April,  1663. 

But  he  had  not  been  more  than  tibree  months  at 
home^  when  he  intimated  to  his  correspondents  his 
intention  to  accept  an  invitation  to  accompany  Lord 
Carlisle,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador-extra- 
ordinary to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  He 
formally  solicits  the  assent  of  his  constituents  to'  this 
step,  urges  the  precedents  for  it,  and  assures  them 
that,  during  his  watchful  colleague's  attendance,  his 
own  services  may  be  dispensed  with.  His  constitu- 
ents consented.  He  sailed  in  July,  and  appears  to 
have  been  absent  rather  mote  than  a  year*  We  find 
him  in  his  place  in  the  Parliament  that  assembled  at 
Oxford,  1665. 

In  1671,  for  some  unknown  reason,  there  is  another 
hiatus  in  his  correspondence.  It  extends  over  three 
years*  From  1674,  the  letters  are  regulatly  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  ever 
spoke  in  Parliament;  but  it  appears  that  he  took 
copious  notes  of  all  the  debates. 

The  decisive  tone  which  Marvell  etef  assumed  in 
politics, — the  severe,  satirical  things  which  he  had 
said  and  written  from  time  to  time, — and  the  convic- 
tion of  his  enemies,  that  it  was  impossible  to  silence 
him  by  the  usual  inethods  of  a  place  or  a  bribe,  must 
have  rendered  a  wary  and  circumspect  conduct  pe- 
culiarly necessary }  and,  in  fact,  we  are  told  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  Was  menaced  with  assal^si- 
nation.  But,  though  hated  by  the  Court-party  gene- 
rally, he  was  as  genetally  fe&red,  and  in  some  few 
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instances  respected.  Prince  Rupert  continued  to 
honour  him  with  his  friendship  long  after  the  rest  of 
the  Court-party  had  honoured  him  with  their  hatred, 
and  occasionally  visited  the  patriot  at  his  lodgings. 
When  he  voted  on  the  side  of  Marvell,  which  was  not 
infrequently  the  case,  it  used  to  be  said  that  '  he  had 
been  with  his  tutor.' 

Inaccessible  as  Marvdl  was  to  flattery  and  offers  of 
preferment,  it  certainly  was  not  for  want  of  tempta- 
tions. The  account  of  his  memorable  interview  with 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  has  been  often  repeated, 
and  yet  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  it  here. 
Marvell,  it  appears,  once  spent  an  evening  at  Court, 
and  charmed  the  merry  monarch  by  his  accomplish- 
ments and  wit.  At  this  we  need  not  wonder :  Charles 
loved  wit  above  all  things — except  vice;  and  to  his 
admiration  of  it  he  was  continually  sacrificing  his 
royal  dignity.  On  the  morning  after  the  above- 
mentioned  interview,  he  sent  Lord  Danby  to  wait  on 
the  patriot  with  a  special  message  of  regard.  His 
lordship  had  some  difficulty  in  ferreting  out  MarvelUs 
residence ;  but  at  last  found  him  on  a  second  floor,  in 
a  dark  court  leading  out  of  the  Strand.  Itis  said 
that,  groping  up  the  narrow  staircase,  he  stumbled 
against  the  door  of  MarvelFs  humble  apartment, 
which,  flying  open,  discovered  him  writing.  Not  a 
little  surprised,  he  asked  his  lordship,  with  a  smile, 
if  he  had  not  mistaken  his  way.  The  latter  replied, 
in  courtly  phrase,  *  No ;  since  I  have  found  Mr.  Mar- 
vell.' He  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  he  came  with 
a  message  from  the  King,  who  was  impressed  with  a 
deep  sense  of  his  merits,  and  was  anxious  to  serve 
him*  Marvell  replied,  with  somewhat  of  the  spirit 
of  the  founder  of  the  Cynics,  hut  no  doubt  in  a  very 
different  manner,  *  that  his  Majesty  had  it  not  in  his 
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power  to  serve  him/*  Becoming  more  serious,  how- 
ever, he  told  his  lordship  that  he  well  knew  that  he 
who  accepted  Court  favour  was  expected  to  vote  in 
its  interest.  On  his  lordship's  saying,  *  that  his 
Majesty  only  desired  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
place  at  Court  he  would  accept,^  the  patriot  replied, 
*  that  he  could  accept  nothing  with  honour ;  for  either 
he  must  treat  the  King  with  ingratitude,  by  refusing 
compliance  with  Court  measures,  or  be  a  traitor  to 
his  country  by  yielding  to  them.'  The  only  favour, 
therefore,  he  begged  of  his  Majesty  was,  to  esteem 
him  as  a  loyal  subject,  and  truer  to  his  interests  in 
refusing  his  offers  than  he  could  be  by  accepting  them. 
His  lordship  having  exhausted  this  species  of  logic, 
tried  the  argummtum  ad  crumenam^  and  told  him 
that  his  Majesty  requested  his  acceptance  of  1000/* 
But  this,  too,  was  rejected  with  firmness ;  *  though,' 
says  his  biographer, '  soon  after  the  departure  of  his 
lordship,  Marvell  was  compelled  to  borrow  a  guinea 
from  a  friend/ 

In  1672  commenced  Mar  veil's  memorable  contro* 
versy  with  Samuel  Parker,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  somewhat  copious 

•  Another  and  less  authentic  version  of  this  anecdote  has  been  long 
current,  much  more  circumstantial,  indeed,  but  on  that  very  account 
more  apocryphal.  If  the  too  dramatic  additions  to  the  story,  how- 
ever, be  fictions,  they  are  amongst  those  fictions  which  have  gained 
extensive  circulation  only  because  they  are  felt  to  be  not  intrinsi- 
cally improbable.  Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  investigate  the 
origin  of  this  version  ;  but  we  can  trace  it  no  further  than  to  a  pam- 
phlet printed  in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Of 
this  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  sight.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  narrative  it  contains  of  the  above  interview,  and 
which  has  been  extensively  circulated,  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
early  biographies ;  for  example,  that  of  Cooke,  1726. 
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account.  To  this  it  is  entitled,  from  the  important 
influence  which  it  had  on  Marvell's  reputation  and 
fortunes;  and  as  having  led  to  the  composition  of 
that  work  on  which  his  literary  fame,  so  far  as  he  haa 
any,  principally  depends  —  the  *  Rehearsal  Trans- 
prosed/ 

Parker  was  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the 
highest  of  the  high  churchmen  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  It  is  difficult,  in  such  times  as  these, 
to  conceive  of  such  a  character  as,  by  universal  testi- 
mony, Parker  is  proved  to  have  been.  Even  Addi- 
son's Tory  fox-hunter — who  thought  there  had  been 
*  no  good  weather  since  the  Revolution,'  and  who 
proceeded  to  descant  on  the  *  fine  days  they  used  to 
have  in  King  Charles  II.'s  reign;'  whose  dog  was 
chiefly  endeared  to  him  because  he  had  once  *  like  to 
have  worried  a  dissenting  teacher ; '  and  who  ^  had  no 
other  notion  of  religion  but  that  it  consisted  in  hating 
Presbyterians' — does  not  adequately  represent  him. 
Such  men  could  not  well  flourish  in  any  other  age  than 
that  of  Charles  II. ;  happily  the  race,  even  then  not 
numerous,  could  not  propagate  itself.  Only  in  such 
a  period  of  unblushing  profligacy — of  public  corrup- 
tion unexampled  in  the  history  of  England — could 
we  expect  to  find  a  Bishop  Parker,  and  his  patron 
and  parallel.  Archbishop  Sheldon.  Such  men  man- 
aged to  combine  the  most  hideous  bigotry  with  an 
absence  of  all  religious  earnestness — a  zeal  worthy  of 
a  *  Pharisee'  with  a  character  which  would  have  dis- 
graced a  *  publican.'  Apparently  as  much  attached 
to  the  veriest  minutiae  of  high  church  orthodoxy  as 
the  sincerest  disciples  of  the  present  Oxford  school, 
they  yet  gave  reason  to  their  very  friends  to  doubt 
whether  they  did  not  secretly  despise  even  the  car- 
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dinal  doctrines  of  Christianity.*  Equivocal  Chris- 
tians in  creed,  and  absolute  infidels  in  practice,  they 
yet  insisted  on  the  most  scrupulous  compliance  with 
the  most  trivial  points  of  ceremonial;  and  persisted 
in  persecuting  thousands  of  devout  and  honest  men 
because  they  hesitated  to  obey.  Things  which  they 
admitted  to  be  indifferent,  and  which,  without  viola- 
tion of  conscience,  they  might  have  forborne  to  en- 
force, they  remorselessly  urged  on  those  who  solemnly 
declared  that  without  such  a  violation  they  could  not 
comply.  More  tolerant  of  acknowledged  vice  than  of 
supposed  error,  they  deemed  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery venial,  compared  with  doubts  about  the  pro- 
priety of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  or 
using  the  ring  in  marriage ;  it  would  have  been  better 
for  a  man  to  break  half  the  commands  in  the  deca- 
logue, than  admit  a  doubt  of  the  most  frivolous  of  their 
cherished  rites.  Equally  truculent  and  servile,  they 
displayed  to  all  above  them  a  meanness  proportioned 
to  the  insolence  they  evinced  to  all  below  them. 
While  preferring,  on  behalf  of  the  church,  the  most 
extravagant  pretenaons,  they  were  far  from  partici- 
pating in  any  jealousy  of  the  state,  which  they  w€re 
ready  to  arm  with  the  most  despotic  authority.    They 

*  Of  Sheldon,  Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  *  he  seems  not  to  have 
had  any  clear  sense  of  religion,  if  any  at  all.'  Of  Parker,  he  speaks 
yet  more  strongly.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  testimony  is 
that  of  the  Jesuit  father,  Edward  Petre,  cited  by  Mr.  Dove.  He 
says,  *  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  not  yet  declared  himself  openly : 
the  great  obstacle  is  his  wife,  whom  he  cannot  rid  himself  of : 
though  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be  further  useful  to  us  in  the  reli- 
gion he  is  in,  because  he  is  suspected,  and  of  no  esteem  among  the 
heretics  ofthe  English  Church.  *  .  .  If  he  had  believed  my  counsel, 
which  was  to  temporise  for  some  longer  time,  he  would  have  done 
better.*  Surely  this  Jesuit  and  his  pupil  were  well  matched  for 
honesty. 
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formally  invested  the  monarch  mth  absolute  power 
over  the  consciences  of  his  subjects;  and,  with  a 
practice  iii  harmony  with  their  principles,  were  ready 
at  any  moment  to  surrender  tibieir  own,  — if  they  had 
had  any.  As  far  as  appears,  they  would  have  been 
willing  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Mahometans  or  Hin- 
doos at  the  bidding  of  his  Majesty;  and  to  believe 
and  disbelieve  ^s  he  commanded  them.  Extravagant 
as  all  this  may  seem,  we  shall  shortly  see  it  gravely 
propounded  by  Parker  himself..  It  was  fit  that  those 
who  were  willing  to  offer  such  vile  adulation  should  be 
suffered  to  present  it  to  such  an  object  as  Charles  II. 
— that  so  grotesque  an  idolatry  should  have  as  gro- 
tesque an  idoL  The  god  was,  indeed,  every  way  worthy 
of  the  worshippers.  In  a  word,  these  men  seemed  to 
reconcile  the  most  opposite  vices  and  the  widest  con- 
trarietks:  bigotiy  and  laxity,-pride  and  meanness, 
— religious  scrupulosity  and  mocking  scepticism, — 
a  persecuting  zeal  against  conscience  and  an  indulgent 
lad;itudiiiarianism  towards  vice, — the  truculence  of 
tyrants,  and  the  sycophancy  of  parasites. 

HappUy  the  state  of  things  which  generated  such 
men  has  long  since  passed  away.  But  examples  of 
this  sort  of  high  churchmanship  were  not  infrequent 
in  the  age  of  Charles  II. ;  and  perhaps  Bishop  Parker 
may  be  xx>n.idered  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
them.  His  father  was  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  most 
obsequious  committee-men ;  the  son,  who  was  bom  in 
1640,  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Puritans, 
and  was  Bent  to  Oxford  in  1659.  He  was  just  twenty 
at  t3ie  Restoration,  a.nd  immediately  commenced  and 
soon  completed  his  transformation  into  one  of  the 
most  arrogant  and  time-serving  of  high  churchmen. 

Some  few  propositions,  for  which  he  came  earnestly 
to  c(»itend  as  *  for  the  faith  once  delivered   to  the 
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saints/  may  give  an  idea  of  the  principles  and  the 
temper  of  this  singular  successor  of  the  Apostles.  He 
affirms,  *  That  unless  princes  have  power  to  bind  their 
subjects  to  that  religion  they  apprehend  most  advan- 
tageous to  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  restrain 
those  religious  mistakes  that  tend  to  its  subversion, 
they  are  no  better  than  statues  and  images  of  autho- 
rity:— That  in  cases  and  disputes  of  public  concern* 
ment,  private  men  are  not  properly  sui  juris;  they 
have  no  power  over  their  own  actions ;  they  are  not 
to  be  directed  by  their  own  judgments,  or  determined 
by  their  own  wills,  but  by  the  commands  and  the  de- 
terminations of  the  public  conscience;  and  that  if 
there  be  any  sin  in  the  command,  he  that  imposed  it 
shall  answer  for  it,  and  not  I,  whose  whole  duty  it  is  to 
obey.  The  commands  of  authority  will  warrant  my 
obedience ;  my  obedience  will  hallow,  or  at  least  ex- 
cuse  my  action,  and  so  secure  me  from  sin,  if  not  from 
error ;  and  in  all  doubtful  and  disputable  cases  'tis 
better  to  err  with  authority,  than  to  be  in  the  right 
against  it : — That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  kingdoms,  that  there  be  set  up  a 
more  severe  government  over  men's  consciences  and 
religious  persuasions  than  over  their  vices  and  im- 
moralities; and  that  princes  may  with  less  hazard 
give  liberty  to  men's  vices  and  debaucheries  than  their 
consciences.'* 

He  must  have  a  very  narrow  mind  or  uncharitable 
heart,  who  cannot  give  poor  human  nature  credit  for 
the  sincere  adoption  of  the  most  opposite  opinions* 
Still  there  are  limits  to  this  exercise  of  charity ;  there 
may  be  such  a  concurrence  of  suspicious  symptoms, 
that  our  charity  can  be  exercised  only  at  the  expense 

•  The  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  Tol.i.  pp.  97,  98, 99, 100, 101. 
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of  our  common   sense.      We  can  easily   conceive, 
under  ordinary  circumstances^  of  Dissenters  becom- 
ing  Churchmen,  and  Churchmen  becoming  Dissenters; 
Tories  and  Whigs  changing  sides;  Protestants  and 
Romanists,  like   those  two   brothers    mentioned   in 
Locke's  second  ^  Letter  on  Toleration,'  *  so  expert  in 
logic  as  to  convert  one  another,  and  then,  unhappily^ 
not  expert  enough  to  convert  one  another  back  again 
— and  all  without  any  suspicion  of  insincerity.     But 
when  great  revolutions  of  opinion  are  also  very  sud- 
den, and  exquisitely  well-timed  in  relation  to  private 
interest ; — when  these  changes,  let  them  be  what  they 
may,  are  always,  like  those  of  the  heliotrope,  towards 
the  sun; — when  a  man  is  utterly  uncharitable  even 
to  his  own  previous  errors,  and  foully  maligns  and 
abuses  all  who  still  retain  them,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  motives  which  have  animated  him.     On  this  sub- 
ject Marvell  himself  well  observes — *  Though  a  man 
be  obliged  to  change  a  hundred  times  backward  and 
forward,  if  his  judgment  be  so  weak  and  variable,  yet 
there  are  some  drudgeries  that  no  man  of  honour 
would  put  himself  upon,  and  but  few  submit  to  if 
they  were  imposed;  as, — suppose  one  had  thought 
fit  to  pass  over  from  one  persuasion  of  the  Christian 
religion  into  another,  he  would  not  choose  to  spit 
thrice  at  every  article  that  he  relinquished,  to  curse 
solemnly  his  father  and  mother  for  having  educated 
him  in  those  opinions,  to  animate  his  new  acquain- 
tances to  the    massacring  of  his  former  comrades. 
These  are  businesses  that  can  only  be  expected  from 
a  renegade  of  Algiers  and  Tunis;  —  to   overdo   in 
expiation,  and  gain  better  credence  of  being  a  sincere 
Mussulman/ f 

♦  Locke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  79. 

f  Bebearsal  Transprosed,  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92. 
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Marvell  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  progress 
of  Parker's  conversion  —  of  the  transformation  by 
which  the  maggot  became  a  carrion-fly*  In  the  second 
part  of  the  *  Rehearsal/  after  a  humorous  description 
of  his  parentage  and  youth,  he  tells  us  that  at  the 
Eestoration  *  he  came  to  London,  where  he  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  creeping  into  all  corners  and 
companies,  horoscoping  up  and  down'  (*  astrologising ' 
as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it)  ^  concerning  the  duration 
of  the  government;  —  not  considering  anything  as 
best^  but  as  most  lasting^  and  most  profitable :  and  after 
having  many  times  cast  a  figure,  he  at  last  satisfied 
himself  that  the  Episcopal  government  would  endure 
as  long  as  this  King  lived,  and  from  thenceforward 
cast  about  how  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church  of 
England,  and  find  the  highway  to  her  preferm^QtSi* 
In  order  to  this,  he  daily  enlarged  not  only  bis  con- 
versation but  his  conscience,  and  waa  made  free  of 
some  of  the  town  vices;  imagining,  like  Muleassea, 
£ing  of  Tunis,  (for  I  take  witness  that  on  all  occasions 
I  treat  him  rather  above  his  quality  than  otherwise,) 
that,  by  hiding  himself  among  the  onions,  he  should 
escape  being  traced  by  his  perfumes/*  MarveU 
sketcbes  the  early  history  and  character  of  Parker  in 
both  parts  of  the  *  Rehearsal' — though,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  greater  severity  in  the  second  than  in 
the  first.  A  few  sentences  may  not  displease  the 
reader.     He  says :  — 

*  Thifi  gentleman,  as  I  hare  heard,  after  he  had  read  Don 
Quixote  and  the  Bible,  besides  such  school-books  as  were 
necessary  for  his  age,  was  sent  earlj  to  the  university ;  and 
there  studied  hard^  and  in  a  short  time  became  a  competent 
rhetorician,  and  no  ill  disputant.  He  had  learned  how  to 
erect  a  thesisy  and  to  defend  it  pro  and  con  with  a  serviceable 

*  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  vol.  iL  pp.  77,  78. 
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distiaction..  •  •  •  •  And  so^  thinkiqg  himself  now  ripe 
and  qualified  for  the  greatest  undertakings  and  highest  for- 
tune, he  therefore  exchai^ed  the  narrowness  of  the  university 
for  the  town;  but  coming  out  of  the  confinement  of  the 
square  cap  and  the  quadrangle  into  the  open  air^  the  world 
began  to  turn  round  with  him,  which  he  imagined,  though  it 
were  his  own  giddiness,  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle.  This  accident  concurring  so  happily  to 
increase  the  good  <^inion  which  he  naturally  had  of  himself, 
he  thenceforward  applied  to  gain  a  like  r^utation  with  others. 
He  followed  the  town  life,  haunted  the  best  companies ;  and, 
to  polish  himself  from  any  pedantic  roughness,  he  read  and 
saw  the  plays  with  much  core,  and  more  proficiency  than 
most  of  the  auditory.  But  all  this  while  he  forgot  not  the 
main  chance;  but  hearing  of  a  vacancy  with  a  nobleman,  he 
clapped  in,  and  easily  obtained  to  be  his  chaplain :  from  that 
day  you  may  take  the  date  of  his  preferments  and  his  ruin  ; 
for  having  soon  wrought  himself  dexteroudy  into  his  patron's 
favoor,  by  short  graces  and  sermiHis,  and  a  mimical  way  of 
drolting  upon  the  Puritan^  which  he  knew  would  take  both 
at  chapel  and  at  table,  he  gained  a  great  authority  likewise 
among  all  the  domestics.  They  all  Ustened  to  him  as  an 
oracle ;  and  they  allowed  him,  by  common  consent,  to  have 
not  only  all  the  divinity,  but  more  wit,  too,  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  family  put  together.  .  *  .  .  Nothing  now  must 
serve  him,  but  he  must  be  a  madman  in  print,  and  write  a 
hook  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  There  he  distributes  all  the 
territories  of  conscience  into  the  princess  province,  and 
makes  the  hierarchy  to  be  but  bishops  of  the  air ;  and  talks 
at  such  an  extravagant  rate  in  things  of  higher  concernment^ 
that  the  reader  will  avow  that  in  the  whole  discourse  he  had 
not  one  lucid  interval.'* 

The  work  here  mentioned,  the  *  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,'  was  published  in  the  year  1670.  But  the 
book  which  called  forth  Marvell,  was  a  Preface  to  a 
posthumous  work  of  Archbishop  Bramhall's,  which 

*  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  vol.  i.  pp.  62 — 69. 
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appeared  in  1672.    In  this  piece,  Parker  had  displayed 
his  usual  zeal  against  the  nonconformists,  with  more 
than  usual  acrimony,  and  pushed  to  the  uttermost 
extravagance  his  favourite  maxims  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.     Like  his  previous  works  on  similar  matters, 
it  was  anonymous,  though  the  author  was  pretty  well 
known.     Marvell  dubs  him  *  Mr.  Bayes,*  under  which 
name  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  ridiculed  Dryden 
in  the  well-known  play  of  the  *  Rehearsal ;'  from  the 
title  of  which  Marvell  designated  his  book,  *  The  Re- 
hearsal Transprosed.'     The  latter  word  was  suggested 
by  the  scene  in  which  Mr.  Bayes  gives  an  account  of 
the   manner  in  which  he  manufactured  his   plays: 
Bayes  —  *  Why,  sir,  my  first  rule  is  the  rule  of  trans- 
version,    or    regvla    duplex^  —  changing    verse    into 
prose,  or  prose  into  verse,  alternative^  as  you  please.' 
Smith  —  *  Well,  but  how  is  this  done  by  rule,  sir?' 
Bayes — *  Why  thus,  sir ;  nothing  so  easy  when  under- 
stood.    I  take  a  book  in  my  hand,  either  at  home  or 
elsewhere,  for  that's  all  one:  if  there  be  any  wit  in't, 
as  there  is  no  book  but  has  some,  I  transverse  it ;  that 
is,  if  it  be  prose  put  it  into  verse,  (but  that  takes  up 
some  time,)  and  if  it  be  verse  put  it  into  prose.' 
Johnson  —  *  Methinks,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  putting  verse 
into  prose  should  be  called  transprosingJ   Bayes — *  By 
my  troth,  sir,  'tis  a  very  good  notion,  and  hereafter  it 
shall  be  so.' 

The  success  of  the  *  Rehearsal'  was  instant  and 
signal.  *  After  Parker  had  for  some  years  entertained 
the  nation  with  several  virulent  books,'  says  Burnet, 
*  he  was  attacked  by  the  liveliest  droll  of  the  age,  who 
wrote  in  a  burlesque  strain,  but  with  so  peculiar  and 
entertaining  a  conduct,  that,  from  the  King  down  to 
the  tradesman,  his  books, were  read  with  great  plea- 
sure :  that  not  only  humbled  Parker  but  the  whole 
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party ;  for  the  author  of  the  *  Rehearsal  Transprosed  * 
had  all  the  men  of  wit,  (or,  as  the  French  phrase  it, 
all  the  laughers^)  on  his  side/ 

In  fact,  Marvell  exhibited  his  adversary  in  so  ridi- 
culous a  light,  that  even  his  own  party  could  not  keep 
their  countenances.  The  unhappy  churchman  re- 
sembled Gulliver  at  the  court  of  Brobdignag,  when 
the  mischievous  page  stuck  him  into  the  marrow-bone. 
He  cut  such  a  ridiculous  figure,  that,  says  the  author 
just  cited,  even  the  King  and  his  courtiers  could  not 
help  laughing  at  him. 

The  first  part  of  the  *  Rehearsal'  elicited  several 
answers.  They  were  written  for  the  most  part  in 
very  unsuccessful  imitation  of  MarvelFs  style  of 
banter,  and  are  now  wholly  forgotten.  MarveU  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  to 
obtain  effective  replies,  and  of  the  hopes  of  preferment 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  inspired  their  authors* 
Parker  himself  for  some  time  declined  any  reply.  At 
last  came  out  his  ^  Reproof  to  the  Rehearsal  Trans- 
prosed,'  in  which  he  urged  the*  Government  *  to  Crush 
the  pestilent  wit^  the  servant  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
friend  of  Milton.'  To  this  work,  Marvell  replied  in 
the  second  part  of  the  *  Rehearsal.'  He  was  further 
spirited  to  it  by  an  anonymous  letter,  pleasant  and 
laconic  enough,  left  for  him  at^a  friend's  house,  signed 
*  T.  G.,'  and  concluding  with  the  words  —  *  If  thou 
darest  to  print  any  lie  or  libel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by 
the  eternal  God,  I  Will  cut  thy  throat ! '  He  who  wrote 
it,  whoever  he  was,  was  ignorant  of  Marvell's  nature, 
if  he  thought  thereby  to  intimidate  him  into  silence. 
His  intrepid  spirit  was  simply  provoked  by  this  insolent 
threat,  which  he  took  care  to  'publish  in  the  titlepage 
of  his  Reply.  To  this  publication  Parker  attempted 
no  rejoinder.     Anthony  Wood  himself  tells  us,  that 
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Parker  *  judged  it  more  prudent  to  lay  down  the 
cudgels,  than  to  entey  the  lists  again  with  an  un- 
towardly  combatant,  so  hugely  well-versed  and  ex- 
perienced in  the  then  but  newly  refined  art,  though 
much  in  mode  and  fashion  ever  since,  of  sporting  and 
jeering  buffoonery.  It  was  generally  thought,  how- 
ever, by  many  of  those  who  were  otherwise  favourers 
of  Parker's  cause,  that  the  victory  lay  on  MarvelFs 
side,  and  it  wrought  this  good  effect  on  Parker,  that 
for  ever  after  it  took  down  his  great  spirit:'  and 
Burnet  tells  us,  that  he  *  withdrew  from  the  town,  and 
ceased  writing  for  some  years.' 

Of  this,  the  principal  work  of  Marvell's  singular 
genius,  it  is  difficult,  even  were  there  space  for  it,  to 
present  the  reader  with  any  considerable  extracts. 
The  allusions  are  often  so  obscure  —  the  wit  of  one 
page  is  so  dependent  on  that  of  another — the  humour 
and  plesantry  are  so  continuous  —  and  the  character 
of  the  work,  from  its  very  nature,  is  so  excursive,  that 
its  merits  can  be  appreciated  only  on  a  regular  perusal. 
There  are  other  reasons,  too,  which  render  lengthened 
citations  scarcely  practicable.  The  composition  has 
faults  which  would  inevitably  disgust  the  generality  of 
modern  readers,  or  rather  deter  them  altogether  from 
giving  any  long  extracts  a  continuous  perusal.  The 
work  is  also  characterised  by  not  a  little  of  the  coarse- 
ness which  was  so  prevalent  in  that  age,  and  from 
which  Marvell  was  by  no  means  free ;  though,  as  we 
shall  endeavour  hereafter  to  show,  his  spirit  was  far 
from  partaking  of  the  malevolence  of  ordinary  satirists. 
Some  few  instances  of  felicitous  repartee  or  ludicrous 
imagery,  which  we  have  noted  in  a  reperusal  of  the 
work,  will  be  found  further  on. 

Yet  the  reader  must  not  infer  that  the  sole,  or  even 
the  chief,  merit  of  the  'Rehearsal  Transprosed'  con- 
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sists  in  wit  and  banter.  Not  only  is  there,  amidst  all 
its  ludicrous  levities,  *  a  vehemence  of  solemn  reproof, 
and  an  eloquence  of  invective,  that  awes  one  with  the 
spirit  of  the  modem  Junius ; '  *  but  there  are  many 
passages  of  very  powerful  reasoning,  in  advocacy  of 
truths  which  were  then  but  ill  understood,  and  of 
rights  which  had  been  shamefully  violated. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the  work 
are  those  in  which  Marvell  refers  to  his  great  friend, 
John  Milton.  Parker,  with  his  customary  malignity, 
had  insinuated  that  the  poet,  who  was  then  living  in 
cautious  retirement,  might  have  been  the  author  of 
the  *  Rehearsar— apparently  with  the  view  of  turning 
the  indignation  of  Government  upon  the  illustrious 
recluse.  Marvell  had  always  entertained  towards 
Milton  a  feeling  of  reverence  akin  to  idolatry,  and 
this  stroke  of  deliberate  malice  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  He .  generously  hastened  to  throw  his 
shield  over  his  aged  and  prostrate  patron. 

About  three  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
second  part  of  the  *  Rehearsal,'  Marvell's  chivalrous 
love  of  justice  impelled  him  again  to  draw  Ihe  sword. 
In  1675,  Dr.  Croft,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  had  published 
a  work  entitled,  *  The  Naked  Truth,  or  the  True  State 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  by  a  Humble  Moderator.' 
This  work  deserved  the  character  of  that  sermon  which 
Corporal  Trim  shook  out  of  the  Volume  of  Stevinus. 
*  If  you  have  no  objections,'  said  Mr.  Shandy  to  Dr. 
Slop,  *  Trim  shall  read  it.'  *  Not  in  the  least,'  replied 
Dr.  Slop,  *  for  it  does  not  appear  on  which  side  of  the 
question  it  is  wrote ;  it  may  be  a  composition  of  a 
divine  of  our  church,  as  well  as  of  yours^  so  that  we 
run  equal  risks.'    *  Tis  wrote  upon  neither  side,'  quoth 

•  D'Israeli. 
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Trim,  *  for  it  is  only  upon  conscience,  an'  please  your 
honours/  Even  so  was  it  with  the  good  bishop's 
little  piece.  It  was  written  on  neither  side.  It  en- 
joined on  all  religious  parties  the  unwelcome  duties  of 
forbearance  and  charity ;  but  as  it  especially  exposed 
the  danger  and  folly  of  enforcing  a  minute  uniformity, 
it  could  not  be  suflfered  to  pass  unchallenged  in  that 
age  of  high  church  intolerance.  It  was  petulantly 
attacked  by  Dr.  Francis  Turner,  Master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *  Animad- 
versions on  the  Naked  Truth.'  This  provoked  our 
satirist,  who  replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *Mr. 
Smirke,  or  the  Divine  in  Mode.'  He  here  fits  his 
antagonist  with  a  character  out  of  Etherege's  *  Man 
of  Mode' — as  he  had  before  fitted  Parker  \^ith  one 
from  Buckingham's  *  Rehearsal.'  The  merits  and  de- 
fects of  this  pamphlet  are  of  much  the  same  order  as 
those  of  his  former  work — it  is  perhaps  less  disfigured 
by  coarseness  and  vehemence.  Of  Dr.  Croft's  pam- 
phlet, he  beautifully  expresses  a  feeling,  of  which 
we  imagine  few  can  have  been  unconscious  when 
perusing  any  work  which  strongly  appeals  to  our 
reason  and  conscience,  and  in  which,  as  we  proceed, 
we  seem  to  recognise  what  we  have  often  thought,  but 
never  uttered.  *  It  is  a  book  of  that  kind,  that  no 
Christian  can  peruse  it  without  wishing  himself  to 
have  been  the  author,  and  almost  imagining  that  he  is 
so:  the  conceptions  therein  being  of  so  eternal  an 
idea,  that  every  man  finds  it  to  be  but  a  copy  of  the 
original  in  his  own  mind.' 

To  this  brochure  was  attached,  *  A  Short  Historical 
Essay  concerning  General  Councils,  Creeds,  and  Im- 
positions in  Matters  of  Religion.'  It  is  characterised 
by  the  same  strong  sense  and  untiring  vivacity  as  his 
other  writings,  and  evinces  a  creditable  acquaintance 
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with  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  it  is  neither  copious 
nor  profound  enough  for  the  subject. 

In  1677,  Marvell  published  his  last  controversial 
piece,  elicited  like  the  rest  by  his  disinterested  love  of 
fair  play.  It  was  a  defence  of  the  celebrated  divine, 
John  Howe,  whose  conciliatory  tract  on  the  *  Divine 
Prescience '  had  been  rudely  assailed  by  three  several 
antagonists.  This  little  volume,  which  is  throughout 
in  Marvell's  vein,  is  now  extremely  scarce.  It  is  not 
included  in  any  edition  of  his  works,  and  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  to  all  his  biographers. 

His  last  work  of  any  extent  was  entitled,  *  An 
Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary 
Government  in  England.'  It  first  appeared  in  1678. 
It  is  wi-itten  with  much  vigour  —  boldly  vindicates 
the  great  principles  of  the  constitution — and  discusses 
the  limits  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  gloomy  an- 
ticipations expressed  by  the  author  were  but  too  well 
justified  by  the  public  events  which  transpired  sub- 
sequently to  his  death.  But  the  worst  consequences 
of  the  principles  and  policy  he  denounced,  were  hap- 
pily averted  by  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

A  reward  was  ofi^ered  by  the  Government  for  the 
discovery  of  the  author  of  this  *  libel,'  as  it  was  plea- 
santly designated^  Marvell  seems  to  have  taken  the 
matter  very  coolly,  and  thus  humorously  alludes  to 
the  subject  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Kamsden,  dated 
June  10. 1678 — *  There  came  out  about  Christmas  last, 
here,  a  large  book  concerning  the  growth  of  popery 
and  arbitrary  government.  There  have  been  great 
rewards  ofiered  in  private,  and  considerable  in  the 
Gazette,  to  any  one  who  could  inform  of  the  author  or 
printer,  but  not  yet  discovered.  Three  or  four  printed 
books  since  have  described,  as  near  as  it  was  proper 
to  go  (the  man  being  a  member  of  Parliament),  Mr. 
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Marvell  to  have  been  tho  author;  but,  if  he  had, 
surely  he  should  not  have  escaped  being  questioned  in 
Parliament,  or  some  other  place/ 

Marvell  published,  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  several  other  political  pamphlets,  which, 
though  now  forgotten,  were  doubtless  not  without 
their  influence  in  unmasking  corruption,  and  rousing 
the  nation  to  a  consciousness  of  its  political  degrada- 
tion. One  jeu  d^ esprit — a  parody  on  the  speeches  of 
Charles  II in  which  the  flippancy  and  easy  im- 
pudence of  those  singular  specimens  of  royal  eloquence 
are  happily  mimicked  and  scarcely  caricatured,  is 
very  characteristic  of  his  caustic  humour.  A  few 
sentences  may  not  displease  the  reader. 

*  I  told  you  at  our  last  meeting,  the  winter  was  the  fittest 
time  for  business,  and  truly  I  thought  so,  till  my  lord-treasurer 
assured  me  the  spring  was  the  best  season  for  salads  and  sub- 
sidies. .  .  .  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  think  it  dangerous 
to  make  me  too  rich ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it,  for  I  promise  you 
faithfully,  whatever  you  give  me,  I  will  always  want ;  and, 
although  in  other  things  my  word  may  be  thought  a  slender 
authority,  yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me,  I  will  never 

break  it I  can  bear  my  straits  with  patience ; 

but  my  lord-treasurer  does  protest  to  me,  that  the  revenue, 
as  it  now  stands,  will  not  serve  him  and  me  too.  One  of  us 
must  pinch  for  it,  if  you  do  not  help  me.  .  .  -  What 
shall  we  do  for  ships  then  ?  I  hint  this  only  to  you,  it  being 
your  business,  not  mine.  I  know  by  experience  I  can  live 
without  ships.  I  lived  ten  years  abroad  without,  and  never 
had  my  health  better  in  my  life  ;  but  how  you  will  be  without, 
I  will  leave  to  yourselves  to  judge,  and  therefore  hint  this 
only  by-the-bye.  I  don't  insist  upon  it.  There  is  another 
thing  I  must  press  more  earnestly,  and  that  is  this :  it  seems 
a  good  part  of  my  revenue  will  expire  in  two  or  three  years, 
except  you  will  be  pleased  to  continue  it.  I  have  to  say  for  it — 
pray,  why  did  you  give  me  so  much  as  you  have  done,  unless 
you  resolve  to  give  on  as  fast  as  I  call  for  it  ?     The  nation 
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hates  you  already  for  giving  so  much,  and  I  will  hate  you  too 
if  you  do  not  give  me  more.  So  that,  if  you  do  not  stick  to 
me  you  will  not  have  a  friend  in  England There- 
fore look  to  it,  and  take  notice,  that  if  you  do  not  make  me 
rich  enough  to  undo  you,  it  shall  lie  at  your  door.  For  my 
part  I  wash  my  hands  on  it.  .  .  .  I  have  converted  my 
natural  sons  from  popery.  .  .  .  'Twould  do  one's  heart 
good  to  hear  how  prettily  George  can  read  already  in  the 
psalter.  They  are  all  fine  children,  God  bless  'em,  and  so 
like  me  in  their  understandings  I  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I 
have,  to  please  you,  given  a  pension  to  your  favourite,  my 
Lord  Lauderdale,  not  so  much  that  I  thought  he  wanted  it, 
as  that  you  would  take  it  kindly.  ...  I  know  not,  for 
my  part,  what  factious  men  would  have ;  but  this  I  am  sure 
of,  my  predecessors  never  did  any  thing  like  this,  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  their  subjects.  So  much  for  your  religion,  and 
now  for  your  property.  ...  I  must  now  acquaint  you, 
that,  by  my  lord- treasurer's  advice,  I  have  made  a  consider- 
able retrenchment  upon  my  expenses  in  candles  and  charcoal, 
and  do  not  intend  to  stop;  but  will,  with  your  help,  look 
into  the  late  embezzlements  of  my  dripping-pans  and  kitchen- 
stuif,  of  which  by  the  way,  upon  my  conscience,  neither  my 
lord-treasurer  nor  my  Lord  Lauderdale  are  guilty.'  * 

Marvell's  intrepid  patriotism  and  bold  writings  had 
now  made  him  so  odious  to  the  corrupt  Court,  and 
especially  to  the  bigoted  James,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled frequently  to  conceal  himself  for  fear  of  assas- 
sination. He  makes  an  affecting  allusion  to  this  in 
one  of  his  private  letters: — ^ Magis  occidere^  says  he, 
^metuo  quam  occidi ;  non  quod  vitam  tanti  cestimem^ 
sed  ne  imparatas  moriar^  f 

He  died  August  16.  1678,  the  year  that  his  ob- 
noxious work  on  the  growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary 
Government  appeared;  and,  as  he  was  in  vigorous 

*  Marvell's  Works,  vol.i.  pp.  428,  429. 
t  Cooke's  Life  of  Marvell,  prefixed  to  his  Poems,  p.  14. 
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health  just  before,  suspicions  were  entertained  that 
he  had  been  poisoned. 

In  person,  according  to  the  description  of  Aubrey, 
who  knew  him  well,  Marvell  *  was  of  a  middling  sta- 
ture, pretty  strong  set,  roundish-faced,  cherry-cheeked, 
hazel-eyed,  brown-haired.  In  his  conversation  he 
was  modest,  and  of  very  few  words.  He  was  wont 
to  say,  he  would  not  drink  high  or  freely  with  any 
one  with  whom  he  could  not  trust  his  life/  Captain 
Thompson  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  his 
complexion  and  the  colour  of  his  eyes;  but,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  more  important  points,  he  does  not 
mention  his  authority.  It  seems  probable  that  he 
has  been  giving  us  a  description  from  the  impression 
conveyed  by  his  portraits  (of  which  there  are  two), 
without  allowing  for  the  effects  of  time ;  so  that  we 
have  but  the  picture  of  a  picture. 

Of  the  editions  of  MarvelFs  collected  works,  that 
of  1726,  in  two  volumes  duodecimo,  contains  only  his 
poems  and  some  of  his  private  letters.  That  of  Cap- 
tain Thompson,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  was  pub- 
lished in  1776.  Yet  even  this,  as  already  said,  omits 
one  treatise.  The  captain's  diligence  is  indeed  worthy 
of  commendation,  and  his  enthusiasm  may  be  par- 
doned. But  he  was  far  from  being  a*  correct  or 
judicious  editor,  and  is  often  betrayed  by  his  indis- 
criminate admiration  into  excessive  and  preposterous 
eulogy.  The  only  separate  biography  is,  we  believe, 
the  little  volume  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  characteristic  attribute  of  MarvelVs  genius 
was  unquestionably  wit,  in  all  the  varieties  of  which 
—  brief  sententious  sarcasm,  fierce  invective,  light 
raillery,  grave  irony,  and  broad  laughing  humour  — 
he  seems  to  have  been  by  nature  almost  equally  fitted 
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to  excel.  To  say  that  he  has  equally  excelled  in  all 
would  be  untrue,  though  striking  examples  of  each 
might  easily  be  selected  from  his  wiitings.  The 
activity  with  which  his  mind  suggests  ludicrous 
images  and  analogies  is  astonishing ;  he  often  posi- 
tively startles  us  by  the  remoteness  and  oddity  of  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  supplied,  and  by  the 
unexpected  ingenuity  and  felicity  of  his  repartees. 

His  forte^  however,  appears  to  be  a  grave  ironical 
banter,  which  he  often  pursues  at  such  a  length  that 
there  seems  no  limit  to  his  fertility  of  invention.  In 
his  accumulation  of  ludicrous  images  and  allusions, — 
the  untiring  exhaustive  ridicule  with  which  he  will 
play  upon  the  same  topics, — he  is  unique  ;  yet  this 
peculiarity  not  seldom  leads  him  to  drain  the  generous 
wine  even  to  the  dregs ;  to  spoil  a  series  of  felicitous 
railleries  by  some  far-fetched  conceit,  or  unpardonable 
extravagance. 

But  though  Marvell  was  so  great  a  master  of  wit, 
and  especially  of  that  caustic  species  which  is  appro- 
priate to  satirists,  he  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
free  from  many  of  the  faults  which  distinguish  that 
irritable  brotherhood.  Unsparing  and  merciless  as 
his  ridicule  is,  contemptuous  and  ludicrous  as  are  the 
lights  in  which  he  exhibits  his  opponent ;  nay,  further, 
though  his  invectives  are  not  only  often  terribly  se- 
vere, but  (in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age) 
often  grossly  coarse  and  personal,  it  is  still  impossible 
to  detect  a  single  particle  of  malignity.  His  general 
tone  is  either  that  of  broad  mirthful  banter,  or  of 
the  most  cutting  invective ;  but  he  appears  equally 
devoid  of  malevolence  in  both.  In  the  one,  he  seems 
amusing  himself  with  opponents,  for  whom  he  has 
too  much  contempt  to  feel  anger;  in  the  other,  to  act 
with  the  stern  imperturbable  gravity  of  one  who  \^ 
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performing  the  unpleasant  but  necessary  functions  of 
a  public  executioner.  This  freedom  from  the  usual 
faults  of  satirists  may  be  traced  to  several  causes ; 
partly  to  the  bonhomrnie  which,  with  all  his  talents 
for  satire,  was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  which  rendered  him  as  little  disposed  to  take 
oflFence,  and  as  placable  when  it  was  offered,  as  any 
man  of  his  time ;  partly  to  the  integrity  of  his  nature, 
which,  while  it  prompted  him  to  champion  any  cause 
in  which  justice  had  been  outraged  or  innocence 
wronged,  effectually  preserved  him  from  the  wanton 
exercise  of  his  wit  for  the  gratification  of  malevo- 
lence; partly,  perhaps  principally,  to  the  fact,  that 
both  the  above  qualities  restricted  him  to  encounters 
in  which  he  had  personally  no  concern.  If  he  carried 
a  keen  sword,  it  was  a  most  peaceable  and  gentle- 
manly weapon ;  it  never  left  the  scabbard  except  on. 
the  highest  provocation,  and,  even  then,  only  on  be- 
half of  others.  His  magnanimity,  self-control,  and 
good  temper,  restrained  him  from  avenging  any  insult 
offered  to  himself;  —  his  chivalrous  love  of  justice 
instantly  roused  all  the  lion  within  him  on  behalf  of 
the  injured  and  oppressed.  It  is  perhaps  well  for 
Marvell's  fame  that  his  quarrels  were  not  personal : 
had  they  been  so,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  such 
powers  of  sarcasm  and  irony  should  have  been  so 
little  associated  with  bitterness  of  temper. 

Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  this  freedom  from  malignity 
in  the  exercise  of  his  wit  scarcely  deserves  much 
praise ;  for  though  it  is  true,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  that  quality  of  mind  and  the 
malevolent  passions  (as  numberless  illustrious  exam- 
ples sufficiently  prove),  yet  it  offers  great  temptations 
to  their  indulgence,  and  is  almost  always  combined 
with  that  constitutional  irritability  of  genius  which 
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it  SO  readily  gratifies,  and,  by  gratifying,  transforms 
into  something  worse.  Half  the  tendencies  of  our 
nature  pass  into  habits  only  from  the  facilities  which 
encourage  their  development.  Quarrels  were  infi- 
nitely more  frequent  when  all  men  were  accustomed 
to  wear  arras ;  and,  similarly,  many  a  waspish  temper 
has  become  so,  principally  from  being  in  possession 
of  the  weapon  of  satire.  Not  seldom,  too,  it  must  be 
sorrowfully  admitted,  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  has  been  strangely  combined  with  a  morbid 
saturnine  temperament,  which  looks  on  all  things  with 
a  jaundiced  imagination,  and  surveys  human  infir- 
mities and  foibles  with  feelings  not  more  remote  from 
those  of  compassionate  benevolence  than  of  genuine 
mirth.  Happy  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Cowper,  the 
influence  of  a  benign  heart  and  unfeigned  humility, 
prevents  this  tendency  from  degenerating  into  uni- 
versal malevolence.  There  are  few  things  more 
shockingly  incongruous  than  the  ghastly  union  of  wit 
and  misanthropy.  Wit  should  be  ever  of  open  brow, 
joyous,  and  frank-hearted.  Even  the  severest  satire 
may  be  delicious  reading  when  penned  with  the  bon- 
hommie  of  Horace  or  of  Addison,  or  the  equanimity  of 
Plato  or  of  Pascal.  Without  pretending  that  Marvell 
had  aught  of  the  elegance  or  the  delicacy  of  any  of 
these  immortal  writers,  we  firmly  believe  he  had  as 
much  kindly  feeling  as  any  of  them.  Unhappily  the 
two  by  no  means  go  together;  there  may  be  the 
utmost  refinement  without  a  particle  of  good-nature ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  good-nature  without  any  refine- 
ment. It  were  easy  to  name  writers,  who,  with  the 
most  exquisite  grace  of  diction,  can  as  little  disguise 
the  malice  of  their  nature,  as  Marvell,  with  all  his 
coarseness,  can  make  us  doubt  his  benevolence. 
Through  the  veil  of  their  language  (of  beautiful  tex- 
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ture,  but  too  transparent)  we  see  chagrin  poorly 
simulating  mirth ;  anger  struggling  to  appear  con- 
tempt, and  failing ;  malevolence  writhing  itself  into 
an  aspect  of  ironical  courtesy,  but  with  grim  distor- 
tion in  the  attempt ;  and  sarcasms  urged  by  the 
impulses  which,  under  different  circumstances,  and 
in  another  country,  would  have  prompted  to  the  use 
of  the  stiletto. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  regret  the  coarse- 
ness, often  amounting  to  buffoonery,  of  Marvell's  wit ; 
though,  from  the  consideration  just  urged,  we  regard 
it  with  the  more  forbearance.  Other  palliations  have 
been  pleaded  for  him,  derived  from  the  character  of 
his  adversaries,  the  haste  Avith  which  he  wrote,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  last  is  the  strongest.  The 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  were  not  yet  dis- 
creditable weapons,  or  thrown  aside  as  fit  only  for 
savage  warfare ;  and  it  is  even  probable,  that  many 
of  the  things  which  we  should  regard  as  gross  insults 
then  passed  as  pardonable  jests.  It  is  difficult  for 
us,  of  course,  tp  imagine  that  callousness  which 
scarcely  thinks  any  thing  an  insult  but  what  is  en- 
forced by  the  argumentum  baculinum.  Between  the 
feelings  of  our  forefathers  and  our  own,  there  seems 
to  have  been  as  great  a  difference  as  between  those 
of  the  farmer  and  the  clergyman,  so  ludicrously  de- 
scribed by  Cowper  in  his  ^Yearly  Distress:' — 

"  Oj  why  are  farmers  made  so  coarse. 
Or  clergy  made  so  fine  ? 
A  kick  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse. 
May  kill  a  sound  divine." 

The  haste  with  which  Marvell  wrote  must  also  be 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  inequalities  af  his  works. 
It  was  not  the  age  in  which  authors  elaborated  and 
polished  with  care,  or  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to 
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the  limoe  labor;  and  if  it  had  been,  Marvell  allowed 
himself  no  leisure  for  the  task.  The  second  part  of 
the  *  Rehearsal,'  for  example,  was  published  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Parker's  *  Reproof  appeared. 
We  must  profess  our  belief,  that  no  small  portion  of 
his  writings  stand  in  great  need  of  this  apology.  Ex- 
hibiting, as  they  do,  amazing  vigour  and  fertility,  the 
wit  is  by  no  means  always  of  the  first  order. 

We  must  not  quit  the  subject  of  his  wit,  without 
presenting  the  reader  with  some  few  of  his  pleasan- 
tries ;  premising  that  they  form  but  a  very  small  part 
of  those  which  we  had  marked  in  the  perusal  of  his 
works ;  and  that,  whatever  their  merit,  it  were  easy 
to  find  many  others  fully  equal  to  them,  if  we  could 
afford  space  for  citation. 

Ironically  bewailing  the  calamitous  effects  of  print- 
ing, our  author  exclaims — '0  Printing!  how  hast 
thou  disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind  ?  Lead,  when 
moulded  into  bullets,  is  not  so  mortal  as  when  founded 
into  letters.  There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the  story 
of  Cadmus ;  and  the  serpents'  teeth  which  he  sowed 
were  nothing  else  but  the  letters  which  he  invented.' 
Parker  having  declared,  in  relation  to  some  object  of 
his  scurrility,  that  he  had  written,  *  not  to  impair  his 
esteem,'  but  *  to  correct  his  scribbling  humour ; ' 
Marvell  says  — *  Our  author  is  as  courteous  as  light- 
ning, and  can  melt  the  sword  without  ever  hurting 
the  scabbard.'  After  alleging  that  his  opponent 
often  has  a  byplay  of  malignity  even  when  bestowing 
commendations,  he  remarks  — *  The  author's  end  was 
only  railing.  He  could  never  have  induced  himself 
to  praise  one  man  but  in  order  to  rail  on  another. 
He  never  oils  his  hone  but  that  he  may  whet  his 
razor,  and  that  not  to  shave  but  to  cut  men's  throats.' 
On  Parker's  absurd  and  bombastic  exaggeration  of 
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the  merits  and  achievements  of  Bishop  Bramhall, 
Marvell  wittily  says — 'Any  worthy  man  may  pass 
through  the  world  unquestioned  and  safe,  with  a 
moderate  recommendation ;  but  when  he  is  thus  set 
o£F  and  bedaubed  with  rhetoric,  and  embroidered  so 
thick  that  you  cannot  discern  the  ground,  it  awakens 
naturally  (and  not  altogether  unjustly)  interest,  curi- 
osity, and  envy.  For  aU  men  pretend  a  share  in 
reputation,  and  love  not  to  see  it  engrossed  and  mo- 
nopolised ;  and  are  subject  to  inquire  (as  of  great 
estates  suddenly  got)  whether  he  came  by  all  this 
honestly,  or  of  what  credit  the  person  is  that  tells  the 
story  ?  And  the  same  hath  happened  as  to  this 
bishop.  .  .  .  Men  seeing  him  furbished  up  in  so 
martial  accoutrements,  like  another  Odo,  bishop  of 
Baieux,  and  having  never  before  heard  of  his  prowess, 
begin  to  reflect  what  giants  he  defeated,  and  what 
damsels  he  rescued.  .  .  .  After  all  our  author's 
bombast,  when  we  have  searched  all  over,  we  find 
ourselves  bilked  in  our  expectation;  and  he  hath 
created  the  bishop,  like  a  St.  Christopher  in  the 
popish  churches,  as  big  as  ten  porters,  and  yet  only 
employed  to  sweat  under  the  burden  of  an  infant.' 
Of  the  paroxysms  of  rage  with  which  Parker  refers  to 
one  of  his  adversaries,  whom  he  distinguishes  by  his 
initials,  Marvell  says  — '  As  oft  as  he  does  but  name 
those  two  first  letters,  he  is  like  the  island  of  Fayal, 
on  fire  in  threescore  and  ten  places;'  and  affirms, 
*  that  if  he  were  of  that  fellow's  diet  here  about  town, 
that  epicurises  on  burning  coals,  drinks  healths  in 
scalding  brimstone,  scranches  the  glasses  for  his  des- 
sert, and  draws  his  breath  through  glowing  tobacco- 
pipes,  he  could  not  show  more  flame  than  he  always 
does  upon  that  subject.'  Parker,  in  a  passage  of  un- 
equalled absurdity,  having  represented  Geneva  as  on 
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the  south  side  of  the  lake  Leman,  Mar  veil  ingeniously 
represents  the  blunder  as  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
a  private  company,  where  various  droll  solutions  are 
proposed,  and  where  he,  with  exquisite  irony,  pre- 
tends to  take  Parker's  part.     *  I,'  says  Marvell,  *  that 
was  still  on  the  doubtful  and  excusing  part,  said,  that 
to  give  the  right  situation  of  a  town,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  know  in  what  position  the  gentleman's  head 
then  was  when  he  made  his   observation,  and  that 
might  cause  a  great  diversity^ — as  much  as  this  came 
to.'     Having  charged  his  adversary  with  needlessly 
obtruding  upon  the  T\^orld  some  petty  matters  which 
concerned  only  himself,  from  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
his  own  importance,  Marvell  droUy  says — *  When  a 
man  is  once  possessed  with  this  fanatic  kind  of  spirit, 
he  imagines  if  a  shoulder  do  but  itch  that  the  world 
has  galled  it  with  leaning  on  it  so  long,  and  therefore 
he  wisely  shrugs  to  remove  the  globe  to  the  other. 
If  he  chance  but  to  sneeze,  he  salutes  himself,  and 
courteously  prays  that  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
be  not  shaken.    And  even  so  the  author  of  the  "  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,"  ever  since  he  crept  up  to  be  but  the 
weathercock  of  a  steeple,  trembles  and  creaks  at  every 
puff  of  wind  that  blows  him  about,  as  if  the  Church 
of  England   were  falling,   and  the   state  tottered.' 
After  ludicrously  describing  the  effect  of  the  first 
part  of  the  *  Rehearsal '  in  exacerbating  all  his  op- 
ponent's evil  passions,  he  remarks — *  He  seems  not  so 
fit  at  present  for  the  archdeacon's  seat,  as  to  take  his 
place  below  in  the  church  amongst  the  energumenV 
Parker  had  charged  him  with  a  sort  of  plagiarism 
for  having  quoted  so  many  passages  out  of  his  book. 
On  this  Marvell  observes — *  It  has,  I  believe,  indeed 
angered  him,  as  it  has  been  no  small  trouble  to  me ; 
but  how  can  I  help  it  ?    I  wish  he  would  be  pleased 
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to  teach  me  an  art  (for,  if  any  man  in  the  world,  he 
hath  it)  to  answer  a  book  without  turning  over  the 
leaves,  or  without  citing  passages.  In  the  mean  time, 
if  to  transcribe  so  much  out  of  him  must  render  a 
man,  as  he  therefore  styles  me,  a  "  scandalous  pla- 
giary," I  must  plead  guilty ;  but  by  the  same  law, 
whoever  shall  either  be  witness  or  prosecutor  in  be- 
half of  the  King,  for  treasonable  words,  may  be 
indicted  for  a  highwayman.'  Parker  having  viewed 
some  extravaganza  of  Marvell's  riotous  wit  as  if 
worthy  of  serious  comment,  the  latter  says — *  Where- 
as I  only  threw  it  out  like  an  empty  cask  to  amuse 
him,  knowing  that  I  had  a  whale  to  deal  with,  and 
lest  he  should  overset  me  ;  he  runs  away  with  it  as 
a  very  serious  business,  and  so  moyles  himself  with 
tumbling  and  tossing  it,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  melt- 
ing his  spermaceti.  A  cork,  I  see,  will  serve  without 
a  hook ;  and,  instead  of  a  harping-iron,  this  grave 
and  ponderous  creature  may,  like  eels,  be  taken  and 
pulled  up  only  with  bobbing.'  After  exposing,  in  a 
strain  of  uncommon  eloquence,  the  wickedness  and 
folly  of  suspending  the  peace  of  the  nation  on  so 
frivolous  a  matter  as  'ceremonial,'  he  says — 'For  a 
prince  to  adventure  all  upon  such  a  cause,  is  like 
Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  who  fought  three  battles 
for  an  imposition  upon  sheep-skins ; '  and  '  for  a^ 
clergyman  to  offer  at  persecution  upon  this  ceremo- 
nial account,  is  (as  is  related  of  one  of  the  popes)  to 
justify  his  indignation  for  his  peacock,  by  the  example 
of  God's  anger  for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.'  He 
justifies  his  severity  towards  Parker  in  a  very  ludi- 
crous way:  '  No  man  needs  letters  of  marque  against 
one  that  is  an  open  pirate  of  other  men's  credit.  I 
remember,  within  our  own  time,  one  Simons,  who 
robbed  always  on  the  bricoUe  —  that  is  to  say,  never 
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interrupted  the  passengers^  but  still  set  upon  the 
thieves  themselves^  after,  like  Sir  John  FalstaflF,  they 
were  gorged  with  a  booty ;  and  by  this  way — so  in- 
genious that  it  was  scarce  criminal — he  lived  secure 
and  unmolested  all  his  days,  with  the  reputation  of  a 
judge  rather  than  of  a  highwayman.'  The  sentences 
we  have  cited  are  taken  from  the  *  Rehearsal.'  We 
had  marked  many  more  from  his  '  Divine  in  Mode,' 
and  other  writings,  but  have  no  space  for  them. 

But  he  who  supposes  Marvell  to  have  been  nothing 
but  a  wit,  simply  on  account  of  the  predominance  of 
that  quality,  will  do  him  injustice.  It  is  the  common 
lot  of  such  men,  in  whom  some  one  faculty  is  found 
on  a  great  scale,  to  fail  of  part  of  the  admiration  due 
to  other  endowments ;  possessed  in  more  moderate 
degree,  indeed,  but  still  in  a  degree  far  from  ordinary. 
We  are  subject  to  the  same  illusion  in  gazing  on 
mountain  scenery.  Fixing  our  eye  on  some  solitary 
peak,  which  towers  far  above  the  rest,  the  groups  of 
surrounding  hills  look-  positively  diminutive,  though 
they  may,  in  fact,  be  all  of  great  magnitude. 

This  illusion  is  further  fostered  by  another  circum- 
stance in  the  case  of  great  wits.  As  the  object  of 
wit  is  to  amuse,  the  owl-like  gravity  of  thousands  of 
common  readers  is  apt  to  decide  that  wit  and  wisdom 
must  dwell  apart,  and  that  the  humorous  writer  must 
necessarily  be  a  trifling  one.  For  similar  reasons, 
they  look  with  sage  suspicion  on  every  signal  dis- 
play, either  of  fancy  or  passion;  think  a  splendid 
illustration  nothing  but  the  ambuscade  of  a  fallacy, 
and  strong  emotion  as  tantamount  to  a  confession  of 
unsound  judgment.  As  Archbishop  Whately  has 
well  remarked,  such  men  having  been  warned  that 
*  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth,'  and  that  *  wisdom 
and  Avit  are  not  the  same  thing,  distrust  every  thing- 
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that  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  witty ;  not  having 
judgment  to  perceive  the  combination,  when  it  occurs, 
of  wit  and  sound  reasoning.  The  ivy  wreath  complete- 
ly conceals  from  their  view  the  point  of  the  thyrsus. ' 

The  fact  is,  that  all  Marvell's  endowments  were  on 
a  large  scale,  though  his  wit  greatly  predominated. 
His  judgment  was  remarkably  clear  and  sound,  his 
logic  by  no  means  contemptible,  his  sagacity  in  prac- 
tical matters  great,  his  talents  for  business  apparently 
of  the  first  order,  and  his  industry  indefatigable.  His 
imagination,  though  principally  employed  in  minis- 
tering to  his  wit,  would,  if  sufficiently  cultivated, 
have  made  him  a  poet  considerably  above  mediocrity : 
though  chiefly  alive  to  the  ludicrous,  he  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  beautiful.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
bestow  all  the  praise  on  his  Poems  which  some  of  his 
critics  have  assigned  them.  They  are  very  plenti- 
fully disfigured  by  the  conceits  and  quaintnesses  of 
the  age,  and  as  frequently  want  grace  of  expression 
and  harmony  of  numbers.  Of  the  compositions 
which  Captain  Thompson's  indiscriminate  admira- 
tion would  fain  have  affiliated  to  his  muse,  the  best 
are  proved  not  to  be  his;  and  one  is  of  doubtful 
origin.    The  hymn,  beginning— 

*  When  Israel,  freed  from  Pharaoh's  hand,' 

is  a  well-known  composition  of  Dr.  Watts;  while 
the  ballad  of  *  William  and  Margaret '  is  of  dubious 
authorship.  Though  probably  of  earlier  date  than 
the  age  of  Mallet,  its  reputed  author,  the  reasons 
which  Captain  Thompson  gives  for  assigning  it  to 
Marvell  are  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Still,  there 
are  unquestionably  many  of  his  genuine  poems  which 
indicate  a  rich,  though  ill-cultivated  fancy ;  and  in 
some  few  stanzas  there  is  no  little  grace  of  expression. 
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The  little  piece  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  entitled  the 
*  Emigrants/  the  fanciful  ^  Dialogue  between  Body 
and  Soul/  the  *  Dialogue  between  the  Resolved  Soul 
and  Created  Pleasure/  and  the  *  Coronet/  all  con- 
tain lines  of  much  elegance  and  sweetness.  It  is  in 
his  satirical  poems,  that,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  character  of  his  mind,  his  fancy  appears  most 
vigorous ;  though  these  too  are  largely  disfigured  by 
the  characteristic  defects  of  the  age,  and  many,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  entirely  without  merit.  With 
two  or  three  lines  from  his  ludicrous  satire  on  Hol- 
land, we  cannot  refrain  from  amusing  the  reader. 
Some  of  the  strokes  of  humour  are  certainly  happy : — 

*  Holland,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land. 
As  but  the  off-scouring  of  the  British  sand ; 
And  so  much  earth  as  was  contributed 
By  English  pilots  when  they  heav'd  the  lead ; 
Or  what  by  th'  ocean's  slow  alluvion  fell. 
Of  shipwreck'd  cockle  and  the  muscle-shell ; 
This  indigested  vomit  of  the  sea 
Fell  to  the  Dutch  by  just  propriety. 
Glad  then,  as  miners  who  have  found  the  ore. 
They,  with  mad  labour,  fish'd  the  land  to  shore ; 
And  dived  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if  it  had  been  of  ambergris ; 
Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay. 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away  ; 
For  as  with  pigmies,  who  best  kills  the  crane. 
Among  the  hungry  he  that  treasures  grain. 
Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  blinkard  reigns. 
So  rules  among  the  drowned  he  that  drains. 
Not  who  first  see  the  rising  sun  commands : 
But  who  could  first  discern  the  rising  lands. 
Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
Him  they  their  lord,  and  country's  father,  speak.' 

His  Latin  poems  are  amongst  his  best.     The  com- 
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position  often  shows  no  contemptible  skill  in  that 
language  ;  and  here  and  there  the  diction  and  versi- 
fication are  such  as  would  not  have  absolutely  dis- 
graced his  great  coadjutor,  Milton.  In  all  the  higher 
poetic  qualities  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  compari- 
son between  them. 

With  such  a  mind  as  we  have  ascribed  to  him — 
and  we  think  his  works  fully  justify  what  has  been 
said — with  such  aptitudes  for  business,  soundness  of 
judgment,  powers  of  reasoning,  and  readiness  of  sar- 
casm, one  might  have  anticipated  that  he  would  have 
taken  some  rank  as  an  orator.  Nature,  it  is  certain, 
had  bestowed  upon  him  some  of  the  most  important 
intellectual  endowments  of  one.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  with  his  principles  and  opinions  he  would  have 
found  himself  strangely  embarrassed  in  addressing 
any  Parliament  in  the  days  of  Charles  11. ,  and  stood 
but  a  moderate  chance  of  obtaining  a  candid  hearing. 
But  we  have  no  proof  that  he  ever  made  the  trial. 
His  parliamentary  career  in  this  respect  resembled 
that  of  a  much  greater  man — Addison,  who,  with 
wit  even  superior  to  his  own,  and  with  much  more 
elegance,  if  not  more  strength  of  mind,  failed  signally 
as  a  speaker. 

Marvell's  learning  must  have  been  very  extensive. 
His  education  was  superior;  and,  as  we  have  seen 
from  the  testimony  of  Milton,  his  industry  had  made 
him  master,  during  his  long  sojourn  on  the  Continent, 
of  several  continental  languages.  It  is  certain,  also, 
that  he  continued  to  be  a  student  all  his  days :  his 
works  bear  ample  evidence  of  his  wide  and  miscel- 
laneous reading.  He  appears  to  have  been  well 
versed  in  most  branches  of  literature,  though  he 
makes  no  pedantic  display  of  erudition,  and  in  this 
respect  is  favourably  distinguished  from  many  of  his 
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contemporaries;  yet  he  cites  his  authors  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  thorough  scholar.  In  the  department 
of  history  he  appears  to  have  been  particularly  well 
read;  and  derives  his  witty  illustrations  from  such 
remote  and  obscure  sources,  that  Parker  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  his  belief  that  he  had  sometimes  drawn 
on  his  invention  for  them.  In  his  reply,  Marvell 
justifies  himself  in  all  the  alleged  instances,  and  takes 
occasion  to  show  that  his  opponent's  learning  is  as 
hollow  as  all  his  other  pretensions. 

The  style  of  Marvell  is  very  unequal.  Though 
often  rude  and  unpolished,  it  abounds  in  negligent 
felicities,  presents  us  with  frequent  specimens  of 
vigorous  idiomatic  English,  and  now  and  then  attains 
no  mean  degree  of  elegance.  It  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  revolution  which  was  then  passing  on  the  lan- 
guage,— being  a  medium  between  the  involved  and 
periodic  structure,  so  common  during  the  former  half 
of  the  century,  and  which  was  iU  adapted  to  a  lan- 
guage possessing  so  few  inflections  as  ours,  and  that 
simplicity  and  harmony  which  were  not  fully  attained 
till  the  age  of  Addison.  There  is  a  very  large  infu- 
sion of  short  sentences,  and  the  structure  in  general 
is  as  unlike  that  of  his  great  colleague's  prose  as  can 
be  imagined.  Many  of  MarveU's  pages  flow  with  so 
much  ease  and  grace,  as  to  be  not  unworthy  of  a 
later  period.  To  that  revolution  in  style  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded,  he  must,  in  no  slight  degree, 
have  contributed ;  for,  little  as  his  works  are  known 
or  read  now,  the  most  noted  of  them  were  once  uni- 
versally popular,  and  perused  with  pleasure,  as 
Burnet  testifies,  by  everybody,  *  from  the  king  to  the 
tradesman.' 

Numerous  examples  show,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  even  the  rarest  talents  to  confer  permanent 
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popularity  on  books  which  turn  on  topics  of  tempo- 
rary interest,  however  absorbing  at  the  time.  If 
Pascal's  transcendent  genius  has  been  unable  to 
rescue  even  the  '  Lettres  Provinciales '  from  partial 
oblivion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mar  veil  should 
have  done  more  for  the  *  Rehearsal  Transprosed.' 
Swift,  it  is  true,  about  half  a  century  later,  was 
pleased,  while  expressing  a  similar  opinion,  to  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Marvell.  *  There  is,  indeed,' 
says  he,  *  an  exception  when  any  great  genius  thinks 
it  worth  his  while  to  expose  a  foolish  piece ;  so  we 
still  read  Marvell's  answer  to  Parker  with  pleasure, 
though  the  book  it  answers  be  sunk  long  ago.'  But 
this  statement  is  scarcely  applicable  now.  It  is  true 
that  the  *  Rehearsal '  is  occasionally  read  by  the 
curious ;  but  it  is  by  the  resolutely  curious  alone. 

Yet  assuredly  he  has  not  lived  in  vain  who  has 
successfully  endeavoured  to  abate  the  nuisances  of 
his  own  time,  or  to  put  down  some  insolent  abettor 
of  vice  and  corruption.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  a  world 
like  this,  in  which  there  is  such  continuity  of  causes 
and  effects — where  one  generation  transmits  its  good 
and  its  evil  to  the  next,  and  the  consequences  of  each 
revolution  in  principles,  opinions,  or  tastes,  are  pro- 
pagated along  the  whole  line  of  humanity — to  esti- 
mate either  the  degree  or  perpetuity  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  complete  success  of  works  even  of 
transient  interest.  By  modifying  the  age  in  which 
he  lives,  a  man  may  indirectly  modify  the  character 
of  many  generations  to  come.  His  works  may  be 
forgotten  while  their  effects  survive. 

Marvell's  history  affords  a  signal  instance  of  the 
benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  well-directed 
satire.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  may  be  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  to  decency,  virtue,  and  religion,  where 
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arguraent  and  persuasion  both  fail.  Many,  indeed, 
doubt  both  the  legitimacy  of  the  weapon  itself,  and 
the  success  with  which  it  can  be  employed.  But 
facts  are  against  them.  To  hope  that  it  can  ever 
supply  the  place  of  religion  as  a  radical  cure  for  vice 
or  immorality,  would  be  chimerical;  but  there  are 
many  pernicious  customs,  violations  of  propriety, 
ridiculous,  yet  tolerated,  follies,  which  religion  can 
scarcely  touch  without  endangering  her  dignity.  To 
assail  them  is  one  of  the  most  legitimate  offices  of 
satire ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
*  Spectator'  did  more  to  abate  many  of  the  prevailing 
follies  and  pernicious  customs  of  the  age,  than  a  thou- 
sand homilies.  This,  however,  may  be  admitted,  and 
yet  it  may  be  said  that  it  does  not  reach  the  case  of 
Marvell  and  Parker.  Society,  it  may  be  argued,  will 
bear  the  exposure  of  its  own  evils  with  great  equa- 
nimity, and  perhaps  profit  by  it ;  no  individual  being 
pointed  at,  and  each  being  left  to  digest  his  own 
lesson  under  the  pleasant  conviction  that  it  was  de- 
signed principally  for  his  neighbours.  As  corpora- 
tions will  perpetrate  actions  of  which  each  individual 
member  would  be  ashamed,  so  corporations  will  listen 
to  charges  which  every  individual  member  would 
regard  as  insults.  But  no  man,  it  is  said,  is  likely 
to  be  reclaimed  from  error  or  vice  by  being  made  the 
object  of  merciless  ridicule.  All  this  we  believe  most 
true.  But  then  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  may 
not  be  the  satirist's  object  to  reclaim  the  individual — 
he  may  have  little  hope  of  that — he  may  write  for  the 
sake  of  those  whom  his  victim  maligns  and  injures. 
When  the  exorcist  takes  Satan  in  hand,  it  is  not  because 
he  is  an  Origenist,  and  '  believes  in  the  conversion  of 
the  devil,'  but  in  pity  to  the  supposed  objects  of  his  ma* 
lignity.    It  is  much  the  same  when  a  man  like  Marvell 
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undertakes  to  satirise  a  man  like  Parker,  Even  such 
a  man  may  be  abashed  and  confounded,  though  he 
cannot  be  reclaimed ;  and  if  so,  the  satirist  gains  his 
object,  and  society  gets  the  benefit.  Experience 
fully  shows  us  that  there  are  many  men  who  will  be 
restrained  by  ridicule  long  after  they  are  lost  to  virtue, 
and  that  they  are  accessible  to  shame  when  they  are 
utterly  inaccessible  to  argument. 

This  was  just  the  good  that  Marvell  effected.  He 
made  Parker,  it  is  true,  more  furious ;  but  he  diverted, 
if  he  could  not  turn,  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  and 
thus  prevented  much  mischief.  Parker,  and  others 
like  him,  were  doing  all  they  could  to  inflame  angry 
passions,  to  revive  the  most  extravagant  pretensions 
of  tyranny,  and  to  preach  up  another  crusade  against 
the  nonconformists.  Marvell's  books  were  a  conductor 
to  the  dangerous  fluid  ;  if  there  was  any  explosion  at 
all,  it  was  an  explosion  of  merriment.  '  He  had  all 
the  laughers  on  his  side,'  says  Burnet.  In  Charles 
II.' s  reign,  there  were  few  who  belonged  to  any  other 
class;  and  then,  as  now,  men  found  it  impossible  to 
laugh  and  be  angry  at  the  same  time.  It  is  our  firm 
belief,  that  Marvell  did  more  to  humble  Parker,  and 
neutralise  the  influence  of  his  party,  by  the  '  Ee- 
hearsal  Transprosed,'  than  he  could  have  done'  by 
writing  half  a  dozen  folios  of  polemical  divinity; 
just  as  Pascal  did  more  to  unmask  the  Jesuits  and 
damage  their  cause  by  his  '  Provincial  Letters,'  than 
had  been  effected  by  all  the  efforts  of  aU  their  other 
opponents  put  together. 

But  admirable  as  were  Marvell's  intellectual  endow- 
ments, it  is  his  moral  worth,  after  all,  which  constitutes 
his  principal  claim  on  the  admiration  of  posterity,  and 
which  sheds  a  redeeming  lustre  on  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  of  the  English  annals.    Inflexible  integrity  was 
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the  basis  of  it  —  integrity  by  which  he  has  not  un- 
worthily earned  the  glorious  name  of  the  '  British 
Aristides.'  With  talents  and  acquirements  which 
might  have  justified  him  in  aspiring  to  almost  any 
office,  if  he  could  have  disburdened  himself  of  his  con- 
science ;  with  wit  which,  in  that  frivolous  age,  was  a 
surer  passport  to  fame  than  any  amount  either  of 
intellect  or  virtue,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  mol 
lified  even  the  monarch  himself  in  spite  of  prejudice ; 
Marvell  preferred  poverty  and  independence  to  riches 
and  servility.  He  had  learned  the  lesson,  practised 
by  few  in  that  age,  of  being  content  with  little — so 
that  he  preserved  his  conscience.  He  could  be  poor, 
but  he  could  not  be  mean;  could  starve,  but  could 
not  cringe.  By  economising  in  the  articles  of  pride 
and  ambition,  he  could  afford  to  keep  what  their 
votaries  were  compelled  to  retrench,  the  necessaries, 
or  rather  the  luxuries,  of  integrity  and  a  good  con- 
cience.  Neither  menaces,  nor  caresses,  nor  bribes, 
nor  poverty,  nor  distress,  could  induce  him  to  abandon 
his  integrity ;  or  even  to  take  an  office  in  which  it 
might  be  tempted  or  endangered.  He  only  who  has 
arrived  at  this  pitch  of  magnanimity,  has  an  adequate 
security  for  his  public  virtue.  He  who  cannot  subsist 
upon  a  little ;  who  has  not  learned  to  be  content  with 
such  things  as  he  has,  and  even  to  be  content  with 
almost  nothing;  who  has  not  learned  to  familiarise 
his  thoughts  to  poverty,  much  more  readily  than  he 
can  familiarise  them  to  dishonour,  is  not  yet  free  from 
peril.  Andrew  Marvell,  as  his  whole  course  proves, 
had  done  this.  But  we  shall  not  do  full  justice  to  his 
public  integrity,  if  we  do  not  bear  in  mind  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  the  manifold 
apostasies  amidst  which  he  retained  his  conscience ; 
and  the  effect  which  such  wide-spread  profligacy  must 
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have  had  in  making  thousands  almost  sceptical  as  to 
whether  there  were  such  a  thing  as  public  virtue  at  all. 
Such  a  relaxation  in  the  code  of  speculative  morals 
is  one  of  the  worst  results  of  general  profligacy  in 
practice.  But  Andrew  Marvell  was  not  to  be  deluded ; 
and  amidst  corruption  perfectly  unparalleled,  he  still 
continued  untainted.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  of 
his  virtue  as  a  truly  Roman  virtue,  and  so  it  was ;  but 
it  was  something  more.  Only  the  best  pages  of  Koman 
history  can  supply  a  parallel :  there  was  no  Cincinnatus 
in  those  ages  of  her  shame  which  alone  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Charles  II.  It  were  far  easier  to 
find  a  Cincinnatus  during  the  period  of  the  English 
Commonwealth,  than  an  Andrew  Marvell  in  the  age 
of  Commodus. 

The  integrity  and  patriotism  which  distinguished 
him  in  his  relations  to  the  Court,  also  marked  all  his 
public  conduct.  He  was  evidently  most  scrupulously 
honest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his 
constituents ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  punctilious  in 
guarding  against  any  thing  which  could  tarnish  his 
fair  fame,  or  defile  his  conscience.  On  reviewing  the 
whole  of  his  public  conduct,  we  may  well  say  that  he 
attained  his  wish,  expressed  in  the  lines  which  he  has 
written  in  imitation  of  a  chorus  in  the  Thyestes  of 
Senica: — 

*  Climb  at  tourt  for  me  that  will 
Tottering  favour's  pinnacle ; 
All  I  seek  is  to  lie  stilL 
Settled  in  some  secret  nest, 
In  calm  leisure  let  ine  rest. 
And,  far  off  the  public  stage, 
^  -,         ^    iPass  away  my  silent  age. 

Thus,  when  without  noise,  unknown, 
1  l^ave  lived  out  all  my  span, 
I  shall  die  without  a  groan. 
An  old  honest  countryman.* 
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He  seems  to  have  been  as  amiable  in  his  private  as 
he  was  estimable  in  his  public  character.  So  far  as 
any  documents  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  the  same 
integrity  appears  to  have  been  the  basis  of  both.  He 
is  described  as  of  a  very  reserved  and  quiet  temper;  but, 
like  Addison,  (whom  in  this  respect  as  in  some  few 
others  he  resembled,)  exceedingly  facetious  and  lively 
amongst  his  intimate  friends.  His  disinterested  cham- 
pionship of  others  is  no  less  a  proof  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  than  of  his  abhorrence  of  oppression ; 
and  many  pleasing  traits  of  amiability  occur  in  his 
private  correspondence,  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  that  Marvell's  epitaph,  strong  as 
the  terms  of  panegyric  are,  records  little  more  than 
the  truth ;  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  vain  spirit  of 
boasting,  but  in  the  honest  consciousness  of  virtue  and 
integrity,  that  he  himself  concludes  a  letter  to  one  df 
his  correspondents  in  the  words — 

*  Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,  verumque  laborem ; 
Fortunam  ex  aliis.' 
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LUTHER'S  CORRESPONDENCE  AND 

CHARACTER.* 


The  familiar  letters  of  a  great  man,  if  they  are  suffi- 
ciently copious,  written  on  a  variety  of  themes,  and 
really  unpremeditated,  probably  furnish  us  with  more 
accurate  data  for  estimating  his  character,  than  either 
the  most  voluminous  deliberate  compositions,  or  the 
largest  traditional  collections  of  his  conversation.  The 
former  will  always  conceal  much  which  letters  will 
disclose ;  —  will  give  not  only  an  imperfect,  but  per- 
haps false  idea  of  many  points  of  character ;  and  will 
certainly  suggest  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  all  the 
ordinary  habitudes  of  thought  and  expression*  The 
latter  will  often  faU  as  much  below  the  true  mean  of 
such  a  man's  merits ;  and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, must  depend  —  except  in  the  rare  case  in 
which  some  faithful  Bos  well  continually  dogs  the 
heels  of  genius — on  the  doubtful  authority  and  leaky 
memory  of  those  who  report  it.  Letters,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  be  copious,  unpremeditated,  and  not  in- 

*  *  Edinburgh  Review/  Julj,  1845. 

Dr,  Martin  Luther^ s  Brief e,  Sendschreiben  und  Bedenken^ 
vollstdndig  aus  den  verschiedenen  Ausgahen  seiner  Werke  und 
Briefe,  aus  andern  Buchern  und  noch  unbenutzten  Handschriften 
gesammelt  Kritisch  und  historisck  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Wil- 
HELM  Martin  Leberecht  De  Wette.     5  vols.  8vo.     Berlin. 

(Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Entire  Correspondence,  carefully  com- 
piled from  the  various  Editions  of  his  Works  and  Letters^  from 
other  Books,  and  from  Manuscripts  as  yet  private.  Edited,  with 
Critical  and  Historical  Notes,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Martin  Lebe- 
recht De  Wette.) 
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tended  for  the  eye  of  the  world,  will  exhibit  the 
character  in  all  its  moods  and  phases,  and  by  its 
own  utterances.  While  some  will  disclose  to  us  the 
habitual  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  admit  us 
even  into  the  privacy  of  the  heart,  others,  composed 
under  the  stimulus  of  great  emergencies,  and  in  those 
occasional  auspicious  expansions  of  the  faculties, 
which  neither  come  nor  cease  at  our  bidding,  will 
furnish  no  unworthy  criterion  of  what  such  a  mind, 
even  in  its  most  elevated  moods,  or  by  its  most  deli- 
berate efforts,  can  accomplish. 

If  ever  any  man's  character  could  be  advanta- 
geously studied  in  his  letters,  it  is  surely  that  of 
Luther.  They  are  addressed  to  all  sorts  of  persons, 
are  composed  on  an  immense  diversity  of  subjects, 
and,  as  to  the  mass  of  them,  are  more  thoroughly  \xn* 
premeditated,  as  well  as  more  completely  suggested 
ex  visceribus  causae^  to  use  the  phrase  of  Cicero,  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  man.  They  are  also  more 
copious ;  as  copious  as  those  even  of  his  great  con- 
temporary Erasmus,  to  whom  letter-writing  was 
equally  business  and  amusement.  What  appear  volu- 
minous collections  in  our  degenerate  days — those  of 
S^vign^,  Pope,  Walpole,  Cowper,  even  of  Swift, 
dwindle  in  comparison.  In  De  Wette's  most  authentic 
and  admirable  edition,  they  occupy  five  very  thick  and 
closely  printed  volumes.  The  learned  compiler,  in  a 
preface  amusingly  characteristic  of  the  literary  zeal 
and  indefatigable  research  of  Germany,  tells  us,  that 
he  has  unearthed  from  obscure  hiding-places  and 
mouldering  manuscripts  more  than  a  hundred  un- 
printed  letters,  and  enriched  the  present  collection 
with  their  contents.  By  himself,  or  his  literary 
agents,  he  has  ransacked  'the  treasures  of  the  ar- 
chives of  Weindar,  the  libraries  at  Jena,  Erfurt,  Gotha, 
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Wolfenbiittel,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Heidelberg,  and 
Basle;'  and  has  received  'precious  contributions' 
from  Breslau,  Riga,  Strasburg,  Munich,  Zurich,  and 
other  places.  There  are  many,  no  doubt,  which  time 
has  consigned  to  oblivion,  arid  perhaps  some  few 
which  still  lie  unknown  in  public  or  private  reposi- 
tories— undetected  even  by  the  acute  literary  scent 
of  De  Wette,  and  his  emissaries.  But  there  are 
enough  in  all  conscience  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  appe- 
tite, and  to  illustrate,  if  any  thing  can,  the  history 
and  character  of  him  who  penned  them. 

Even  in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  these 
letters  are  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  any  thing 
Luther  has  left  behind  him.  They  contain  no 
larger  portion  of  indifferent  Latin,  scarcely  so  much 
of  his  characteristic  violence  and  rudeness  ;  while 
they  display  in  beautiful  relief  all  the  more  tender 
and  amiable  traits  of  his  character,  and  are  fraught 
with  brief  but  most  striking  specimens  of  that  intense 
and  burning  eloquence  for  which  he  was  so  famed. 
Very  many  of  them  well  deserve  the  admiration  which 
Coleridge  (who  regretted  that  selections  from  them 
had  not  been  given  to  the  English  public)  has  so 
strongly  expressed.  '  I  can  scarcely  conceive,'  he 
says,  '  a  more  delightful  volume  than  might  be  made 
from  Luther's  letters,  especially  those  written  from 
the  Wartburg,  if  they  were  translated  in  the  simple, 
sinewy,  idiomatic,  hearty  mother  tongue  of  the  original. 

A  difficult  task  I  admit.'  He  is  speaking, 
of  course,  of  Luther's  German  letters.  Almost  all, 
however,  from  the  Wartburg  are  in  Latin. 

Of  late  years  they  have  received  considerable  atten- 
tion. M.  Michelet,  in  his  very  pleasing  volumes,  in 
which  he  has  made  Luther  draw  his  own  portrait,  by 
presenting  a  series  of  extracts  from  his  writings,  has 
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derived  no  small  portion  of  his  materials  from  the 
letters ;  while  all  recent  historians  of  the  Reformation, 
especially  D'Aubign^  and  Waddington*,  have  dug 
deep,  and  with  immense  advantage,  in  the  same  mine. 
Not  only  do  they  form,  as  De  Wette  says,  '  a  diary, 
as  it  were,  of  Luther's  life,'  *  gleichsam  ein  Tagebuch 
seines  Lebens ;'  but  they  enable  us  to  trace  better  than 
in  almost  any  history,  because  more  minutely,  the 
whole  early  progress  of  the  Reformation. 

As  we  conceive  that  Luther's  character  could  be 
nowhere  more  advantageously  studied  than  in  this 
voluminous  correspondence,  we  propose  in  the  present 
article  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  few  remarks  on  his 
most  prominent  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 

No  modem  author,  in  our  opinion,  has  done  such 
signal  injustice  to  Luther's  intellect  as  Mr.  Hallam, 
whose  excellent  and  well-practised  judgment  seems 
to  us,  in  this  instance,  to  have  entirely  deserted  him. 
'  Luther's  amazing  influence  on  the  revolutions  of  his 

*  We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Waddington  without 
thanking  him  for  the  gratification  we  have  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  the  three  volumes  of  his  ^  History  of  the  Reformation/ 
and  expressing  our  hopes  that  he  will  soon  fulfil  his  promise  of  a 
fourth.  Less  brilliant  than  that  of  D*Aubign6,  his  work  is  at  least 
its  equal  in  research,  certainly  not  inferior  in  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  its  views,  or  the  solidity  of  its  reflections,  and  in  severe 
fidelity  is  perhaps  even  superior.  Not  that,  in  this  last  respect,  we 
have  much  to  complain  of  in  B'Aubign^ ;  but  as  he  has  great  skill 
in  the  selection  and  graphic  disposition  of  his  materials,  so  he  some- 
times sacrifices  a  little  too  much  to  gratify  it — as,  for  example,  in 
the  dramatic  form  he  has  given  to  Luther's  narrative  of  his  inter- 
view with  Miltitz  (vol.  ii.  p.  8 — 12.).  There  is  also  a  too  uniform 
brilliancy,  and  too  little  repose  about  the  style.  But  it  were  most 
ungrateful  to  deny  the  rare  merits  of  the  work.  We  only  hope 
its  unprecedented  popularity  may  not  deprive  us  of  another  volume 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Waddington.  ffis  '  History  of  the  Heformation ' 
is,  in  our  judgment,  very  superior  to  his  *  Church  History,'  though 
that  has  no  inconsiderable  merit. 
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own  age,  and  on  the  opinions  of  mankind,  seems,' 
says  he,  *  to  have  produced,  as  is  not  unnatural,  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  his  intellectual  greatness.'* 
And  he  then  proceeds  to  reduce  it  to  assuredly  very 
moderate  dimensions,  founding  his  judgment  princi- 
pally  on  Luther's  writings. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Hallam  had  been  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  critic,  we  should  not  have  wondered  at  such  a 
decision.  It  would  have  been  as  natural  in  that  case 
to  misinterpret  the  genius  of  Luther  as  for  Mallet  to 
write  the  life  of  Bacon  and  '  forget  that  he  was  a  phi- 
losopher.' But  when  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Hallam  is 
not  a  mere  literary  critic,  and  that  whatsoever  honours 
he  may  have  achieved  in  that  capacity,  are  yet  inferior 
to  those  which  he  has  attained  as  a  philosophical  his- 
torian, we  confess  our  astonishment  at  the  low  esti- 
mate he  seems  to  have  formed  of  Luther's  intellect. 

This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  contemplating 
Luther's  character  too  exclusively  in  the  point  of 
view  suggested  by  the  literary  nature  of  the  work  on 
which  the  critic  was  at  the  time  engaged.  It  is  true 
that  the  Reformer's  mind  did  not  belong  exclusively, 
or  even  prevailingly,  to  either  of  the  two  principal 
types  with  which  we  more  usually  associate  genius, 
and  which  almost  divide  the  page  of  literary  history 
between  them.  The  one  is  the  prevailingly  philo- 
sophical temperament,  with  numberless  specific  dif- 
ferences; the  other,  the  prevailingly  poetical,  with 
differences  equally  numerous :  the  passion  of  the  one 
class  of  minds  is  speculative  and  scientific  truth; 
that  of  the  other,  ideal  beauty.  Yet  there  is  another, 
and  not  less  imposing,  form  of  human  genius,  though 
it  does  not  figure  much  on  the  page  of  literary  history, 
which  has  made  men  as  illustrious  as  man  was  ever 

*  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  513. 
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made,  either  by  depth  or  subtlety  of  speculation, — 
by  opulence  or  brilliancy  of  fancy.     This  class  of 
minds  unite  some  of  the  rarest  endowments  of  the  phi- 
losophical and  poetical  temperaments;  and  though 
the  reason  in  such  men  is  not  such  as  would  have 
made  an  Aristotle,  nor  the  imagination  such  as  would 
have  made  a  Homer,  these  elements  are  mingled  in 
such  proportions  and  combinations  as  render  the  pro- 
duct— the  tertium  quid — not  less  wonderful  than  the 
greatest  expansion  of  either  element  alone.     To  these 
are  superadded  some  qualities  which  neither  bard  nor 
philosopher  ever  possessed,  and  the  whole  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  an  energetic  will  and  powerful  passions. 
Such  are  the  minds  which  are  destined  to  change  the 
face  of  the  world,  to  originate  or  control  great  revo- 
lutions, to  govern  the  actions  of  men  by  a  sagacious 
calculation  of  motives,  or  to  govern  their  very  thoughts 
by  the  magical  power  of  their  eloquence.     They  are 
the  stuff  out  of  which  great  statesmen,  great  con- 
querors,  great  orators,  are  made; — by  the  last,  how- 
ever, not  meaning  the  mere  '  mob  orator,'  who  attains 
and  preserves  a  powerful  influence  by  just  following 
the  multitude  he  appears  to  lead,  and  who,  if  popular, 
is  popular  in  virtue  of  Swift's  receipt  for  becoming  a 
wise  man — that  is,  by  agreeing  -with  whatever  any  one 
may  say;  we  mean  the  man  who,  if  need  be,  can  stem 
the  torrent  as  well  as  drift  upon  it ;  who,  upon  occa- 
sion, can  tell  unpalatable  truths  and  yet  rivet  atten- 
tion.    To  be  such  an  orator  requires  many  of  the 
qualities  of  the  philosophical  statesman — the  same 
deep  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  human  nature 
in  general,  the  same  keen  perception  of  the  motives 
and  feelings   of  the   so-conditioned   humanity  with 
which  it  has  to  deal,  the  same  ready  appreciation  of 
the  topics  and  arguments  likely  to  prevail,  the  same 
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sagacity  in  calculating  moral  causes  and  effects ;  and 
we  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  great  states- 
man and  the  persuasive  orator  have  so  often  been 
found  united  in  the  same  individual. 

Now,  to  achieve  any  of  the  great  tasks  to  which 
this  class  of  minds  seem  born;  to  manage  vast  and 
difficult  affairs  with  address,  and  bring  them  to  an 
unexpectedly  prosperous  issue ;  to  know  how  to  seize 
the  critical  moment  of  action  with  proper  decision,  or 
to  exercise  patience  and  self-control  in  waiting  for  it ; 
to  penetrate  the  springs  of  human  conduct,  whether 
in  the  genus  or  the  individual ;  to  sway  the  minds  of 
whole  communities,  as  whole  forests  bow  at  once  before 
the  voice  of  the  tempest ;  to  comprehend  and  calculate 
the  interaction  of  numberless  causes  and  effects ;  to 
originate  and  execute  daring  enterprises  in  the  face  of 
many  obstacles,  physical  aud  moral,  and  not  only  in 
the  midst  of  opposite  wills  and  conflicting  interests, 
but  often  by  means  of  them — all  this  seems  to  us  to 
imply  as  wonderful  a  combination  of  intellectual 
qualities  as  that  which  enables  the  mathematical 
analyst  to  disentangle  the  intricacies  of  a  transcen-. 
dental  equation,  or  the  metaphysician  to  speculate  pro- 
foundly on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  or  the 
origin  of  evil.  Nor  do  those  who  have  thus  been  both 
authors  and  actors  in  the  real  drama  of  history,  appear 
to  us  less  worthy  of  our  admiration  than  those  who 
have  but  imagined  what  the  former  have  achieved. 
There  are,  unquestionably,  men  who  have  been  as 
famous  for  what  they  have  done,  as  others  have  been 
or  can  be  for  what  they  have  written. 

It  is  precisely  to  such  an  order  of  genius — what- 
ever his  merits  or  defects  as  a  writer  —  that  the  intel- 
lect of  Luther  is,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  referred ; 
and,   considered  in   this  point   of  view,   we   doubt 
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whether  it  is  very  possible  to  exaggerate  its  great- 
ness. In  a  sagacious  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  peculiarities  of  his  position  in  all  the  rapid  changes 
of  his  most  eventful  history ;  in  penetrating  the  cha- 
racters and  detecting  the  motives  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal ;  in  fertility  of  expedients ;  in  prompti- 
tude of  judgment  and  of  action ;  in  nicely  calculating 
the  eflFect  of  bold  measures,  especially  in  great  emer- 
gencies— as  when  he  burnt  the  papal  bull,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  in  selecting  the  argu- 
ments likely  to  prevail  with  the  mass  of  men,  and  in 
that  contagious  enthusiasm  of  character  which  imbues 
and  inspires  them  with  a  spirit  like  its  own,  and  fills 
them  with  boundless  confidence  in  its  leadership ;  — 
in  all  these  respects,  Luther  does  not  appear  to  us  far 
behind  any  of  those  who  have  played  illustrious  parts 
in  this  world's  affairs,  or  obtained  an  empire  over  the 
minds  of  their  species. 

And  surely  this  is  sufficient  for  one  man.  No  one 
ever  denies  the  intellect  of  Pericles  or  Alexander, 
Cromwell  or  Napoleon,  to  be  of  the  highest  order, 
merely  because  none  of  these  have  left  ingenious  trea- 
tises of  philosophy,  or  exquisite  strains  of  poetry,  or 
exhibited  any  of  the  traces  either  of  a  calm  or  beauti- 
ful  intellect:  and  in  like  manner  it  is  enough  for 
Luther  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  the  Reformation. 

Such  are  the  original  limitations  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  so  distinct  the  forms  of  intellectual 
excellence,  that  it  is  at  best  but  one  comparatively 
little  sphere  that  even  the  greatest  of  men  is  qualified 
to  fill.  Take  him  out  of  that,  and  the  giant  becomes 
a  dwarf — the  genius  a  helpless  changeling.  Aristotle, 
though  he  wrote  admirably  on  rhetoric,  would  have 
made,  we  fear,  but  an  indifferent  Demosthenes ;  and 
Demosthenes  would .  probably  have  been  but  an  ob- 
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scure  expounder  of  the  principles  of  his  own  art. 
After  making  all  allowances  for  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation, and  conceding  that  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the 
condition  of  any  mind  under  a  different  training,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  are  cases,  and  those 
usually  of  minds  pre-eminently  great  in  a  single  de- 
partment, where  the  native  bias  is  so  strong,  that  it 
is  beyond  the  art  of  all  the  school-mastering  in  the 
world  to  alter  it. 

Earnestly  contending  that  Luther's  intellect  is  to 
be  principally  regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated, 
we  yet  must  profess  our  belief,  that,  even  in  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  Mr.  Hallam  has  done  him  less 
than  justice.  When  we  consider  the  popular  design 
of  his  writings,  and  that  they  fulfilled  it,  many  of  their 
apparent  defects  will  disappear;  and  when  we  con- 
sider their  voluminousness  —  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  thrown  off — and  the  overwhelming  engage- 
ments under  the  pressure  of  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, many  real  defects  may  well  be  pardoned.  A 
word  or  two  on  each  of  these  topics. 

As  to  their  character,  they  were  chiefly  designed 
ad  populum  —  addressed  to  human  nature  so-and-so 
conditioned ;  and  whether  we  look  at  what  history  has 
told  us  of  the  state  of  that  public  mind  to  which  they 
appealed,  or  to  their  notorious  effects,  we  think  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  they  were  admirably  calculated 
to  accomplish  their  purpose.  It  has  been  already  said 
that  we  must  look  in  the  mind  of  Luther  for  the 
species  of  greatness  which  may  fairly  be  expected 
there,  and  not  for  one  to  which  an  intellect  so  con- 
stituted could  make  no  pretensions.  No  man  will 
challenge  for  him  the  praise  of  metaphysical  subtlety, 
or  calmness  of  judgment  in  dealing  with  evidence. 
To  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  surely  can  he  lay 
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claim,  who  flatters  himself  that  he  has  found  an 
escape  from  the  absurdities  of  transubstantiation  in 
the  equal  absurdities  of  consubstantiation ;  or  who 
thinks  himself  warranted  in  setting  aside  the  evidence 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  because 
he  supposes  he  has  found  a  sentence  in  it  which  con- 
tradicts his  interpretation  of  an  Epistle  of  Paul,  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  no  higher  evidence.  The 
class  of  intellects  to  which  we  have  ventured  to  refer 
that  of  Luther  are  robust  and  sagacious,  rather  than 
subtle  or  profound  ;  little  fitted  for  the  investigation 
of  abstract  truth,  and  impatient  of  whatever  is  not 
practical;  better  adapted  for  a  skilful  advocacy  of 
principles  than  for  calm  investigation  of  them,  and 
little  solicitous,  in  their  exhibition,  of  philosophic  pre- 
cision or  theoretic  completeness.  Seizing  with  in- 
stinctive sagacity  those  points  which  are  best  calcu- 
lated  to  influence  the  common  mind,  they  are  not  very 
ambitious  (even  if  they  could  attain  it)  of  the  praise 
of  a  severely  logical  method.  But  they  well  know 
how  to  do  that  for  which  the  mere  philosopher  in  his 
turn,  would  find  himself  strangely  incapacitated.  They 
estimate  precisely  the  measure  of  knowledge  or  of  igr 
norance,  the  prejudices  and  the  passions  of  those  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  pitch  the  whole  tone  of 
lirgument  in  unison  with  it.  They  judge  of  argu* 
ments,  not  so  much  by  their  abstract  value,  or  even 
by  the  degree  of  force  they  may  have  on  their  own 
minds,  as  by  the  relation  in  which  they  .are  likely  to 
be  viewed  by  others :  if  necessary,  they  prefer  even  a 
comparatively  feeble  argument,  if  it  can  be  made 
readily  intelligible,  and  be  forcibly  exhibited,  to  a 
stronger  one,  if  that  stronger  one  be  so  refined  as  to 
escape  the  appreciation  of  the  common  mind. 

Aiid   such  topics  they  treat  with  a  vivacity  and 
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vehemence  of  which  a  philosopher  would  be  as  in- 
capable as  he  would  be  disgusted  with  the  method. 
He  is  but  too  apt,  when  he  assumes  the  uncongenial 
office  of  a  popular  instructor,  to  generalise  particular 
statements  into  their  most  abstract  expression;  he 
resembles  the  mathematician,  who  is  not  satisfied  till 
he  has  clothed  the  determinate  quantities  of  arith- 
metic in  the  universal  symbols  of  algebra ;  he  must 
assign  each  argument  its  place,  not  according  to  its 
relative  weight,  but  accorcfmg  to  his  own  notions 
of  its  abstract  conclusiveness ;  he  must  adopt  the  only 
method  which  philosophical  precision  demands,  and  to 
violate  it  would  be  more  than  his  fastidious  taste  can 
prevail  upon  itself  to  concede  to  that  vulgar  thing  — 
the  practical. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  institute  any  comparison  as  to 
the  comparative  value  or  dignity  of  the  functions  of 
those  whose  calm  intellect  best  qualifies  them  to  in- 
vestigate truth,  and  of  those  whose  prerogative  it 
is  to  make  it  triumph,  not  only  over  the  understand- 
ings of  men,  but  over  their  imaginations  and  affec- 
tions ;  to  give  it  a  vivid  presence  in  the  heart.  It 
suffices  that  neither  class  can  be  fully  equipped  for  their 
high  tasks  without  a  mental  organisation  exquisitely 
adapted  to  its  object,  and  well  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration.  They  are  the  complements  of  each  other, 
and  neither  can  be  perfect  alone.  *  The  wise  in 
heart,'  says  Solomon,  '  shall  be  called  prudent,  but  the 
sweetness  of  the  lips  increaseth  learning.'  Truth  at 
the  bottom  of  her  well  is  of  about  as  much  use  as 
water  there,  and  is  of  very  little  use  without  some 
appliances  to  bring  it  to  the  lips  of  the  thirsty. 

Those  A^'ho  would  do  such  a  man  as  Luther  justice 
in  the  perusal  of  his  controversial  writings,  must  bear 
jsuch  considerations  in  mind.     It  must  be  recollected 
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that  they  were  most  of  them  composed  pro  re  natd^ — 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  popular  mind  in 
given  circumstances,  in  an  age  of  great  ignorance, 
barbarism,  and  coarseness.  We  are  at  best  not  alto- 
gether qualified  to  judge  how  far  they  were  wisely 
adapted  to  their  end ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the 
more  carefully  the  whole  relations  of  Luther  and  his 
age  are  studied,  the  more  will  they  be  found  to  illus- 
trate his  general  sagacity,  and  the  less  reason  will 
they  leave  us  to  wonder  at  their  astonishing  success. 

Even  his  positive  faults  —  as  for  example,  his  vio- 
lence of  invective  and  his  excessive  diffuseness  — 
which  we  do  not  deny  flowed  in  a  great  measure,  the 
one  from  the  vehemence  of  his  nature,  and  the  other 
from  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote  —  were  often 
deliberately  committed  by  him  as  most  likely  to  answer 
his  purpose.  We  should  hesitate  to  state  this,  were 
it  not  for  Luther's  repeated  and  explicit  declarations 
on  this  very  point,  in  his  Letters.  We  should  hesitate, 
because  we  are  jealous  of  that  biographical  prejudice 
which  will  still  find  out  that  the  object  of  its  blind 
eulogy  had  some  deep  design  even  in  the  veriest  blun- 
ders ;  and  that  foibles  and  failings  not  only  ^  leaned  to 
virtue's  side,'  but  were  themselves  virtues. 

In  both  the  above  points,  Luther  unquestionably 
has  sins  enough  to  answer  for ;  he  is  as  often  tedious 
and  inelegant  as  offensively  coarse.  Still, — however  it 
may  be  thought  that  we  are  defending  his  sagacity  at 
the  expense  of  things  quite  as  valuable,  his  taste  and 
good  feeling, — nothing  is  clearer,  from  his  own  ad- 
tnissions,  than  that  he  often  committed  these  faults  of 
set  purpose,  and  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  Thus  he 
apologises  for  the  diffuseness  of  certain  compositions 
in  his  Letters  (No.  32.  and  No.  134.),  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  designed  for  the  '  rudest  ears  and  un» 
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derstandings.'  To  the  common  mind  of  his  day, 
truths  which  are  to  us  truisms  —  which  will  hardly 
bear  the  briefest  expression  —  which,  in  fact,  are  so 
familiar  that  they  are  forgotten  —  were  startling  no- 
velties.    The   populace   required,   in   his  judgment, 

*  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept;'  not  only 

*  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,*  but  here  and  there, 
and  every  where,  a  great  deal.  The  same  apology  is 
required  for  the  diffuseness  of  other  theologians  of 
that  day,  of  far  severer  intellect,  and  much  more 
elegance  —  Calvin  and  Melancthon,  for  example.  As 
to  his  arrogant  tone  and  rude  invective,  though  both 
were  natural  expressions  of  the  enthusiasm  and  ve- 
hemence of  his  character,  they  also  were  systemati- 
cally adopted,  and  were  both  no  doubt,  upon  the  whole, 
most  subservient  to  his  purpose.  Timidity  and  irre- 
solution would  have  been  his  ruin.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  self-reliance  and  fearlessness — the  grandeur 
and  dilation  of  his  carriage  — his  very  contempt  of 
his  adversaries  —  all  tended  to  give  courage  and  con- 
fidence  to  those  who  possessed  them  not,  and  to 
inspire  his  party  with  his  own  spirit.  His  voice 
never  failed  to  act  like  a  trumpet-call  upon  the  hearts 
of  his  followers  —  to  reassure  them  when  depressed, 
and  to  rally  them  when  defeated.  No  other  tone,  no 
other  language,  could  have  had  the  same  effect.  Con- 
sidering his  position,  there  is  a  sort  of  sublimity  in 
his  audacity.  *  I  know  and  am  certain,'  says  he  to 
Spalatin  (1621),  Hhat  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  lives 
and  reigns ;  and,  buoyant  in  this  knowledge  and  con- 
fidence, I  will  not  fear  a  hundred  thousand  popes.' 

*  My  doctrines  will  stand,'  says  he  the  following  year, 
in  his  reply  to  King  Henry,  *  and  the  Pope  will  fall  in 
spite  of  all  the  powers  of  air,  earth,  hell.  They  have 
provoked  me  to  war ;  they  shall  have  it.   They  scorned 
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the  peace  I  oflfered  them  —  peace  they  shall  have  no 
longer.  God  shall  look  to  it ;  which  of  the  two  shall 
first  retire  from  the  struggle  —  the  Pope  or  Luther  I ' 
Five  hundred  such  expressions  might  be  cited.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Waddington,  expressed  in  relation  to  the 
last-mentioned  work  of  the  Reformer: — *I  have  no 
question,'  says  he,  *  that  the  cause  of  Luther  was, 
upon  the  whole,  advanced  and  recommended  even  by 
the  temerity  of  his  unsparing  invective;  and  that, 
had  he  given  less  offence  to  his  enemies,  he  would 
have  found  less  zeal,  less  courage,  and  far  less  devo- 
tion in  his  friends.'* 

It  is  not  uninstructive  to  hear  Luther  in  some  of 

his  Letters  defending  on  plan  the  vehemence  of  his 

invective.     '  I  am  determined,'  he  siys  in  his  reply  to 

King  Henry,  ^to  assume,  day  by  day,  a  loftier  and 

loftier  tone  against  these  senseless  little  tyrants,  and 

to  meet  their  madness  with  a  madness  like  their  own.' 

*  I  suppress  many  things,'  he  writes  to  Spalatin  as 

early  as  1519,  'for  the  sake  of  the  Elector  and  the 

University,  which  I  would  otherwise  pour  out  against 

Rome — that  destroyer  alike  of  Scripture  and  the 

Church.     It  cannot  be  that  the  truth  respecting  either 

can  be  treated  without  giving  offence  to  that  wild 

beast.     Do  not  hope  that  I  shall  keep  quiet  and  safe, 

unless  you  wish  to  see  me  abandon  theology  altogether. 

Let  your  friends  think  me  mad  if  they  will.'  f    '  What 

is  it  to  me,'  he  says  to  Spalatin  in  his  account  of  the 

Leipsic  disputation  —  *  what  is  it  to  me  if  I  speak 

rashly  and  offensively,  if  I  but  speak  truth,  and  that 

Catholic  truth?     .     .     .     Why,  it  was   always  so; 

truth  has  ever  been  rash,  bitter,  seditious,  offensive; 

*  History  of  the  Beformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
t  De  Wette,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 
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.  .  .  What  is  it  to  me  that  the  Thomists  are 
offended  with  truth  ?  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  it 
is  neither  heretical  nor  erroneous/  *  '  I  knew/  he 
says  to  Spalatin  in  1522,  '  that  whatever  I  might 
write  against  the  King  of  England  would  offend  many, 
but  I  chose  to  do  it — sed  ita  placuit  mihi — and  many 
causes  rendered  it  necessary.' f  And  to  another 
friend  (unknown),  in  August  of  the  same  year,  he 
says,  *My  gracious  prince  and  many  other  friends 
have  often  admonished  me  on  this  subject ;  but  my 
answer  is  that  I  will  not  comply,  nor  ought  I.  My 
cause  is  not  a  cause  of  middle  measures  (ein  mitteU 
handel)j  in  which  one  may  concede  or  give  way,  even 
as  I,  like  a  fool,  have  hitherto  done/ J  Few  readers 
of  Luther,  however,  will  think  there  was  much  reason 
for  this  self-accu»tion. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
the  apologists  of  his  too  habitual  virulence  and  ferocity 
of  invective.  Not  even  the  spirit  of  the  age  can  form 
an  apology  for  them ;  though  in  all  fairness  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  so  completely  were  these 
offensive  qualities  of  controversy  characteristic  of  it, 
that  then,  and  long  after,  they  were  exhibited  by  men 
who  had  neither  Luther's  vehement  passions,  nor  his 
provocations  to  plead  in  extenuation ;  often  so  un- 
consciously indeed,  that  the  refined  and  equable 
Thomas  More  imitates  and  transcends  the  Reformer's 
coarseness,  even  while  he  reproves  it. 

But  whatever  the  defects  and  inequalities  of  Luther's 
writings,  there  is  one  quality  not  unsparingly  dis- 
played, which  ought  to  have  protected  him  from  so 
low  an  estimate  as  Mr.  Hallam  seems  to  have  formed 
~- we  mean  his  eloquence ;  for  which  he  was  famed  by 

*  De  Wette,  vol.  i.  pp.  300,  301.  t  ^^^'  vol.   ii.  p.  244. 

X  Ibid.  p.  244. 
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all  his  contemporaries — which  he  was  not  grudgingly 
admitted  to  possess  even  by  his  enemies  —  and  which 
still  lives  in  numberless  passages  of  his  writings  to 
justify  their  eulogiums.     Yet  Mr.  Hallam  says,  that 
in  his  judgment,  Luther's  Latin  works  at  least,  '  are 
not  marked  by  any  striking  ability,  and  still  less  by 
any  impressive   eloquence.'      Surely  he   must   have 
been  thinking  only  of  the  moderate  Latinity  when  he 
used  the  last  expression ;  for  unquestionably  the  soid 
of  eloquence  is  often  there,  however  rugged  the  form. 
Far  more  justly  speaks  Frederic  SchlegeL     *  Luther,' 
says  he,   *  displays  a  most   original  eloquence,  sur- 
passed by  few  names  that  occur  in  the  whole  history 
of  literature.     He  had,  indeed,  all  those  properties 
which  render  a  man  fit  to  be  a  revolutionary  orator.' 
If  this  be  so,  the  intellect  of  Luther  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  rarest  phenomena  which  appear  in  the 
world  of  mind.     Such,  at  least,  has  been  hitherto  the 
uniform  judgment  of  criticism.     To  possess  a  genius 
for  consummate  eloquence  is  always  considered  to 
imply  intellectual  excellence  of  the  highest  order ;  and, 
whether  we  consider  the  paucity  of  examples  of  such 
genius,  or  how  various,  how  exquisitely  balanced  knd 
adjusted  are  the  powers  which  must  equip  the  truly 
great  orator,  we  shall  see  no  reason   whatever  to 
quarrel  with  this  judgment.     So   peculiar  are  the 
required  modifications  and  combinations  of  intellect, 
imagination,  and  passion,  that  it  may  be  pretty  safely 
averred  we  shall  a^  soon  see  the  reproduction  of  an 
Aristotle  as  of  a  Demosthenes. 

All  the  prime  elements  of  this  species  of  mental 
power,  Luther  seems  to  have  possessed  in  perfection. 
It  has  been  admitted  that  he  had  not  a  mind  well  fitted 
for  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth ;  but  he  had 
what  was  to  hint  of  more  importance  —  great  prac- 
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tical  sagacity,  and  vast  promptitude  and  vigour  of 
argument.  His  imagination,  though  as  little  solicitous 
about  the  abstractly  beautiful,  as  his  reason  about 
the  abstractly  speculative,  was  fertile  of  those  brief, 
homely,  energetic  images  which  are  most  effective  in 
real  eloquence ;  and  in  intensity  and  vehemence  of 
passion,  even  Demosthenes  was  not  his  superior.  His 
native  language  he  wrote  with  the  utmost  force ;  and, 
when  he  pleased,  no  one  could  express  himself  with  a 
more  pregnant  brevity.  To  the  continuous  excellence, 
the  consummate  taste,  the  exquisite  finish,  the  minute 
graces  of  him  who  '  fulmined  over  Greece,'  Luther,  it 
is  true,  had  no  pretensions ;  —  as  indeed  might  be  ex- 
pected, considering  the  circumstances  and  the  age  in 
which  his  intellect  was  developed :  but  in  every  part 
of  his  controversial  works,  most  frequently  in  his 
briefer  writings,  as  in  his  '  Appeal  to  a  Future  Coun^ 
cil,'  his  *  Babylonish  Captivity,'  his  *  Appeal  to  the 
German  Nobility,'  and  not  least  in  his  Letters,  occur 
frequent  bursts  of  the  most  vivid  and  impassioned 
eloquence.  He  abounds  in  passages,  which,  even  at 
thi^  distance  of  time,  make  our  hearts  throb  within  us 
as  we  read  them.  Such  is  that  expression  with  which 
he  defied  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  *  As  they 
have  excommunicated  me  in  defence  of  their  sacri- 
legious heresy,  so  do  I  excommunicate  them  on  behalf 
of  the  holy  truth  of  God;  and  let  Christ,  our  judge, 
decide  whether  of  the  two  excommunications  has  the 
greater  weight  with  him.'  Such  is  that  memorable 
sentence  with  which  he  dropped  the  papal  bull  into 
the  flames,  and  which,  even  from  his  lips,  would,  a  few 
years  before,  have  thrilled  the  assembled  multitudes 
with  horror.  *As  thou  hast  troubled  and  put  to 
shame  the  Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  so  be  thou  troubled 
and  consumed  in  the  eternal  fires  of  hell.'     Such, 
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above  all,  is  that  noble  declaration  with  which  he  con- 
cluded his  defence  at  Worms.  *  Since  your  majesty 
requires  of  me  a  simple  and  direct  answer,  I  will  give 
one,  and  it  is  this : — I  cannot  submit  my  faith  either 
to  popes  or  councils,  since  it  is  clear  as  noonday  that 
they  have  often  erred,  and  even  opposed  one  another. 
If,  then,  I  am  not  confuted  by  Scripture,  or  by  cogent 
reasons  ....  I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  any  thing ; 
for  it  cannot  be  right  for  a  Christian  to  do  any  thing 
against  his  conscience.  Here  I  stand  ;  I  cannot  do 
otherwise ;  God  help  me.'  This  eloquence,  indeed,  is 
transient;  it  flashes  out,  like  the  lightning,  for  an 
instant,  and  again  withdraws  into  the  cloud.  But 
it  is  lightning  that  blasts  and  scathes  wherever  it 
strikes. 

The  influence  which  Luther's  eloquence  exerted 
over  his  contemporaries  is  testified,  not  only  by  the 
deference  with  which  he  was  listened  to  by  those  who 
were  predisposed  to  applaud  —  a  very  inadequate  cri- 
terion of  merit  —  but  by  the  profound  attention  which 
he  was  able  to  command,  even  from  those  who  were 
hostile  or  alienated.  This  was  seen,  not  only  on  great 
occasions,  as  at  Worms  —  not  only  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  had  imbued  a  whole  nation  —  but  by 
the  success  vnth  which  he  performed  the  equally  dif- 
ficult task  of  restraining  the  fanatical  excesses  of  some 
of  his  own  followers.  When,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  acute  but  impetuous  Carlstadt,  some  of  them  had 
been  induced,  during  his  residence  at  the  Wartburg, 
to  outrun  Luther's  zeal,  and  to  do  what  he  admitted 
might  be  right  to  be  done,  but  in  a  wrong  spirit  — 
with  violence  and  uncharitableness  —  all  eyes  were 
directed  to  Luther  as  the  only  man  who  could  appease 
the  tumult.  Braving  all  personal  danger,  and  in 
defiance   of  the  wishes  of   the  Elector   himself,  he 
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descended  from  his  retreat,  and  all  was  quiet  again* 
For  many  successive  days  he  preached  against  the 
innovators,  though  without  mentioning  Carlstadt's 
name,  and  his  progress  was  one  continued  triumph. 
It  is  true  that,  in  his  subsequent  visit  to  Orlamund, 
he  had  not  the  same  success ;  bitt,  in  addition  to  his 
being  in  the  wrong  on  the  Sacramentarian  question, 
Carlstadt  was  at  that  spot  regarded  as  another  Luther. 
Of  the  briefer  compositions  of  Luther,  few  are  more 
eloquent  than  the  letter  he  addressed  to  Frederic, 
when  the  Legate  Cajetan  wrote  to  urge  that  prince 
to  abandon  the  hated  monk  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Kome.  In  this  remarkable  composition,  which  was 
thrown  off  on  the  same  day  in  which  he  received  the 
legate's  letter,  he  assures  Frederic  that  he  would 
prefer  exile,  to  protection  at  the  peril  of  his  prince's 
safety.  The  nobility  of  mind,  the  magnanimity  it 
displays,  are  well  worthy  of  Luther;  but  without 
denying  them,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  whole 
letter,  as  well  as  that  to  Spalatin  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, is  constructed  with  consummate  skill ;  and  that, 
while  resolving  on  that  course  which  his  own  bold 
and  lofty  spirit  prompted,  he  has  introduced  all  those 
topics  which  were  likely  either  to  move  the  sympathy, 
or  alarm  the  pride,  of  the  prince.  *  If  we  praise  his 
magnanimity,'  says  Dr.  Waddington,  *  we  must  at  the 
same  time  admire  his  forethought  and  discretion.' 
The  very  pathos  is  irresistible.  '  I  am  waiting  your 
strictures,'  says  he  to  Spalatin,  though  the  letter  was, 
of  course,  intended  for  his  master's  eye,  '  on  the  an- 
swer that  I  have  sent  to  the  legate's  letter,  unless  you 
think  it  unworthy  of  any  reply.  But  I  am  looking 
daily  for  the  anathemas  from  Rome,  and  setting  all 
things  in  order  ;  so  that,  when  they  arrive,  I  may  go 
forth  prepared  and  girded  like  Abraham,  ignorant 
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whither  I  shall  go — nay,  rather,  well  assured  whither 
— for  God  is  every  where.'* 

One  brief  passage  in  this  letter,  not  given  by  Wad- 
dington,  and  sadly  mutilated  by  D'Aubign^,  seems  to 
us  most  happily  conceived  and  expressed.  Cajetan 
had  urged  the  Elector  to  give  up  the  monk,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  simply  averring  his  *  certain  know- 
ledge' of  his  guilt.  Luther  thus  replies : — '  But  this 
I  cannot  endure,  that  my  accuser  should  endeavour 
to  make  my  most  sagacious  and  prudent  sovereign 
play  the  part  of  another  Pilate.  When  the  Jews 
brought  Christ  before  that  ruler,  and  were  asked, 
"  What  accusation  they  preferred,  and  what  evil  the 
man  had  done?"  they  said,  "If  he  had  not  been  a 
malefactor,  we  would  not  have  delivered  him  to  thee.'' 
So  this  most  reverend  legate,  when  he  has  presented 
brother  Martin,  with  many  injurious  speeches,  and 
the  prince  possibly  asks,  "  What  has  the  little  brother 
done?"  will  reply,  "Trust  me,  illustrious  prince,  I 
speak  the  truth  from  certain  knowledge,  and  not  from 
opinion."  /  will  answer  for  the  prince  —  "Let  me 
know  this  certain  knowledge ;  let  it  be  committed  to 
writing ;  formed  into  letters ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
I  will  send  brother  Martin  to  Rome,  or  rather  I  will 
seize  and  slay  him  myself;  then  I  will  consult  my 
honour,  and  leave  not  a  stain  upon  my  fair  fame. 
But  as  long  as  that  "certain  knowledge"  shuns  the 
light,  and  appears  only  in  assertions,  ...  I  cannot 
trust  myself  in  the  dark."  .  /  .  Thus  would  /  an- 
swer him,  illustrious  prince.  But  your  far-famed 
sagacity  needs  neither  instructor  nor  prompter.'! 

Of  Cajetan,  during  the  negotiations  with  him,  he 
writes  to  Carlstadt — *  The  legate  will  not  permit  me 

*  De  Wette,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  f  I^d.  pp.   183,   184. 
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to  make  either  a  public  or  private  defence.  His  wish, 
so  he  says,  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  father,  rather  than 
of  a  judge  ;  and  yet  he  will  listen  to  nothing  from  me 
but  the  words,  "  I  recant  and  acknowledge  my  error" 
— and  these  words  will  I  never  utter.    .    .    He  styles 

me,  "  sein  lieben  Sohn.  " I  know  how  little  that 

means.  Still,  I  doubt  not  I  should  be  most  accepta- 
ble and  beloved  if  I  would  but  speak  the  single  word 
revoco.  But  I  will  not  become  a  heretic  by  renoun- 
cing the  faith  which  has  made  me  a  Christian.  Sooner 
would  I  be  banished — burnt — excommunicated.'* 
In  the  same  lofty  spirit  of  faith  he  eloquently  exclaims, 
in  a  passage  not  cited  by  Waddington  or  D'Aubigne, 
'  Let  who  will  be  angry, — of  an  impious  silence  will 
not  /  be  found  guilty,  who  am  conscious  that  I  am 
"  a  debtor  to  the  truth,"  howsoever  unworthy.  Never 
without  blood,  never  without  danger,  has  it  been  pos- 
sible to  assert  the  cause  of  Christ ;  but,  as  he  died  for 
us,  so,  in  his  turn,  he  demands  that,  by  confession  of 
his  name,  we  should  die  for  him.  "  The  servant  is 
not  greater  than  his  Lord."  "  If  they  have  perse- 
cuted me,"  he  himself  tells  us,  "  they  will  also  perse- 
cute you;  if  they  have  kept  my  saying,  they  will 
keep  yours  also."  '  f 

Passages  such  as  these  are  constantly  occurring  in 
Luther's  letters  ;  and  if  they  contain  not  the  elements 
of  eloquence,  we  profess  that  we  are  yet  to  seek  the 
meaning  of  the  term. 

And  even  if  Luther's  writings  were  less  fraught 
with  the  traces  of  a  vigorous  intellect  than  they  are, 
there  are  two  achievements  of  his,  the  like  of  which 
were  never  performed  except  where  there  was  great 
genius.     First,  such  was  his  mastery  over  his  native 

*  De  Wette,  vol.  i.  p.  161.  f  I^i^-  P-  334. 
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language,  that,  under  his  plastic  hand  and  all-subduing 
energy,  it  ceased  to  be  a  rugged  and  barbarous  dia- 
lect, almost  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  literature ;  for 
which,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  created  it. 
Secondly,  he  achieved,  almost  single-handed,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Scriptures ;  and  (whatever  the 
faults  which  necessarily  arose  from  the  defective 
scholarship  of  the  age)  with  such  idiomatic  strength 
and  racy  energy,  that  his  version  has  ever  been  the  - 
object  of  universal  veneration,  and  is  unapproachable 
by  any  which  has  since  appeared.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  such  a  man  as  Frederic  Schlegel  speaks 
of  it,  shows  that,  in  the  ?ye  of  those  who  are  most 
capable  of  judging,  it  is  thought  to  have  immense 
merit. 

In  estimating  the  genius  of  Luther,  as  reflected  in 
his  writings,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  wholly  out  of 
consideration  their  quantity,  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  composed,  and  the  harassing  duties  amidst 
which  they  were  produced.  He  died  at  the  no  very 
advanced  age  of  sixty-two,  and  yet  his  collected  works 
amount  to  seven  folio  volumes.  His  correspondence 
alone  fills  five  bulky  octavos. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  works  were  not  the 
productions  of  retired  leisure,  but  composed  amidst 
all  the  oppressive  duties  and  incessant  interruptions 
of  a  life  like  his,  we  pause  aghast  at  the  energy  of 
character  which  they  display  ;  and  wonder  that  that 
busy  brain  and  ever-active  hand  could  sustain  their 
office  so  long.  Of  the  distracting  variety  and  com- 
plication of  his  engagements,  he  gives  us,  in  more 
than  one  of  his  letters,  an  amusing  account.  Their 
very  contents,  indeed,  bear  witness  to  them.  The 
centre  and  mainspring  of  the  whole  great  movement 
— the  principal  counsellor  in  great  emergencies — the 
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referee  in  disputes  and  differences  amongst  his  own 
party — solicited  for  advice  alike  by  princes,  and 
scholars,  and  pastors,  on  all  sorts  of  matters,  public 
and  private — having  the  '  care  of  all  the  churches,* 
and  beset  at  the  same  time  by  a  host  of  inveterate  and 
formidable  adversaries — the  wonder  is,  not  that  he 
discharged  many  of  his  duties  imperfectly,  but  that 
he  could  find  time  to  discharge  them  at  all.  Not 
.  only  are  there  numberless  letters  on  all  the  ordinary 
themes  of  condolence  and  congratulation — of  recom- 
mendation on  behalf  of  poor  scholars  and  pastors — 
of  advice  to  distant  ministers  and  churches  in  mat- 
ters of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline ;  but  letters 
sometimes  affording  whimsical  proofs  of  the  triviality 
of  the  occasions  on  which  his  aid  was  sought,  and  the 
patience  with  which  it  was  given.  Now  he  replies  to 
a  country  parson  who  wanted  to  know  how  to  manage 
the  exordium  and  peroration  of  his  sermons ;  now  to 
a  worthy  prior  to  tell  him  the  best  mode  of  keeping 
his  conventual  accounts — that  he  may  know  precisely 
how  much  '  beer'  and  '  wine ' — *  cerevisia  et  vinum* — 
was  consumed  in  the  hospitium  and  '  refectory '  respec- 
tively*; now  to  make  arrangements  for  the  wedding 
festival  of  a  friend ;  now  to  plead  the  cause  of  a 
maiden  of  Torgau,  whose  betrothed  (no  less  than  the 
Elector's  own  barber)  had  given  her  the  slip,  f 

The  very  style  of  the  Letters  bears  evidence  to  the 
pressure  of  duty  under  which  they  were  written. 
Most  of  the  shorter  ones  are  expressed  with  a  brevity, 
a  business-like  air,  which  reminds  us  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  style  of  a  merchant's  counting-house. 

Of  the  variety  of  his  engagements,  even  before  the 
conflict  of  his  life  commenced  (1516),  he  says  to  his 

♦  De  Wette,  vol.  i.  p.  23.        f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 
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friend  John  Lange — *  I  could  find  employment  almost 
for  two  amanuenses ;  I  do  scarcely  any  thing  all  day 
but  write  letters,  so  that  I  know  not  whether  I  may 
not  be  writing  what  I  have  already  written : — you  will 
see.  I  am  conventual  preacher,  chaplain,  pastor,  and 
parish  minister,  director  of  studies,  vicar  of  the  priory, 
that  is,  prior  eleven  times  over,  inspector  of  the  fish- 
eries at  Litzkau,  counsel  to  the  inns  of  Herzeberg 
in  Torgau,  lecturer  on  Paul,  and  expounder  of  the 
Psalms.'  At  a  later  period  he  found  there  might  be 
engagements  yet  heavier  than  these.  In  excuse  of 
an  absurd  blunder  in  translating  a  Hebrew  word, 
he  writes  (1521)  —  *Iwas  distracted  and  occupied, 
as  often  happens,  with  various  thoughts.  I  am  one 
of  the  busiest  of  men :  I  preach  twice  a-day ;  I  am 
compiling  the  Psalter,  labouring  at  the  postils,  re- 
plying to  my  adversaries,  assailing  the  bull  both  in 
Latin  and  German,  and  defending  myself,  to  say 
nothing  of  writing  letters/  &c.*  'I  would  have 
written  to  both  our  friends,'  he  says  to  James  Strauss 
(1524),  *but  it  is  incredible  with  what  business  I 
am  overwhelmed,  so  that  I  can  scarcely  get  through 
my  letters  alone.  The  whole  world  begins  to  press 
me  down,  so  that  I  could  even  long  to  die,  or  be  trans- 
lated ' — '  opto  vel  mori  vel  toUV  f 

These  last  two  passages,  not  cited  by  D'Aubign^ 
or  Waddington,  perhaps  better  illustrate  the  pressure 
of  his  duties  than  the  first,  which  they  both  have 
given. 

When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  take  into  account 
the  promptitude  of  his  pen,  and  that  his  antagonists 
seldom  had  to  wait  long  for  an  answer,  we  cannot  be 

♦  De  Wette,  vol.    i.  p.  554.  t  Ibid.  vol.    ii.  p.  505. 
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surprised  that  much  which  he  wrote  should  have  in- 
adequately represented  his  mental  powers. 

Nor  is  mere  bulk  to  be  left  out  of  consideration 
in  estimating  the  vigour  of  his  intellect ;  for,  though 
it  is  itself  no  criterion  of  genius — many  of  the  most 
voluminous  writers  having  been  amongst  the  worst 
and  dullest — yet  if  we  find  large  fragments  of  such 
writings  richly  veined  with  gold,  however  impure 
the  ore  in  which  it  is  discovered,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that,  if  their  authors  had  written  less  and  with 
more  elaboration,  they  would  have  left  behind  them 
far  more  splendid  monuments  of  their  genius;  and 
thus,  in  the  estimate  of  its  true  dimensions,  the 
quantity  of  what  they  have  written  becomes  an  es- 
sential element.  This  consideration  ought,  in  all 
fairness,  to  be  applied,  not  only  to  Luther,  but  to  all 
his  great  contemporaries,  and  to  all  the  theologians 
of  any  eminence  in  the  succeeding  age.  They  wrote 
with  far  too  great  rapidity  and  frequency  to  do  them- 
selves full  justice.  The  gold  of  genius  is  in  their 
works,  but  spread  out  thin ;  its  essence  is  there,  but 
undistilled ;  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  pile  of  leaves,  not 
in  a  little  phial  of  liquid  perfume. 

None  can  be  more  deeply  convinced  that  the  hasty 
and  voluminous  writings  of  Luther  afforded  but  an 
inadequate  index  of  his  powers  than  was  Luther  him- 
self. This  is  evident  from  his  own  estimate  of  his 
writings,  formed  at  the  close  of  life,  and  expressed  in 
the  general  preface  to  his  collected  works.  He  there 
laments  the  hurry  in  which  they  had  often  been  com- 
posed, and  the  want  of  accuracy  and  method  which 
distinguishes  them.  He  even  speaks  of  them  in  terms 
of  unjust  depreciation,  and  declares,  no  doubt  in  sin- 
cerity, but  in  strange  ignorance  of  himself,  his  willing- 
ness that  they  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and 
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othei*  and  better  works  which  had  subsequently  ap- 
peared, substituted  in  their  placer  The  following  are 
sentences  from  this  memorable  preface:  —  *Multum 
diuque  restiti  illis  qui  meos  libros,  seu  verius  can- 
fusiones  mearum  lucubrationum  voluerurit  editas,  turn 
quod  nolui  antiquorum  labores  meis  novitatibus  obrui, 
et  lectorem  a  legendis  illis  impediri,  tum  quod  nunc, 
Dei  gratia,  exstant  methodici  libri  quam  plurimi.  ; 
.  •  .  His  rationibus  adductus,  ciipiebam  omnes 
iibros  meos  perpetu^  oblivione  sepultos,  ut  melioribiis 
esset  locus.' 

But  whatever  the  merits  of  Luther's  writings,  it  has 
been  already  admitted  that  it  is  not  in  th€m  that  we  re- 
cognise the  chief  evidences  of  the  power  and  compass 
of  his  intellect.  His  pretensions  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  great  nxinds  of  his  species,  are  more .  truly,  a^ 
well  as  more  wisely,  rested  on  his  actions; — oii  the 
skill  and  conduct  which  he  displayed  through  all  the 
long  conflict  with  his  gigantic  adversary,  and  the  in- 
eflfaceable  traces  which  he  left  of  himself  on  the  mind 
of  his  age,  and  on  that  of  all  succeeding  ages.  The 
more  his  position  at  various  periods  is  studied,  and 
the  deeper  the  insight  into  the  history  of  his  times,  the 
more  obvious,  we  are  persuaded,  will  appear  his  prac- 
tical sagacity,  the  soundness  as  well  as  promptitude 
of  his  judgment,  the  wisdom  as  well  as  boldness  of  his 
measures.  It  will  be  seen^  too,  that  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances his  very  boldness  was  itself  wisdom. 

From  his  first  encounter  with  Tetzel,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  celebrated  Theses,  to  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  and  his  abduction  to  the  Wartburg^  his  his- 
tory is  perhaps  as  eventful  as  that  of  iany  man  has 
ever  been  ;  and  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  not  to  see 
that  he  conducted  his  arduous  enterprise  with  infinite 
address,  as  well  as  energy.     Again  and  again  did  hi^ 

VOL.  I.  K 
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formidable  enemy,  unfamiliar  with  defeat — before 
whom  every  antagonist  had  for  ages  been  crushed-— 
exhaust  her  power,  her  menaces,  her  flatteries,  her 
arts,  in  vain.  For  the  first  time,  her  famed  diplomacy, 
her  proverbial  craft,  were  at  fault ;  nuncios  and 
legates  returned  bootless  to  their  papal  master. 
Cajetan,  and  Miltitz,  and  Eck,  and  Aleander  were 
all  foiled  at  their  own  weapons.  But  he  displayed  his 
singular  sagacity  not  more  strongly  by  his  address  in 
these  negotiations,  and  in  the  fertile  expedients  by 
which  he  frustrated  or  parried  the  efforts  of  his  ene- 
mies, than  in  his  quick  perception  of  the  turning- 
points  of  the  great  controversy,  and  the  judicious 
positions  in  which  he  intrenched  himself  accordingly* 

Let  us  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  few 
instances.  Against  the  usurping  and  aU-presuming 
spirit  of  Rome,  he  opposed  the  counter  principle  of 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  Scripture,  and  to  every 
clamorous  demand  for  retractation,  replied  to  legates, 
nuncios,  Diets,  alike,  *  Let  my  errors  be  first  proved 
by  that  authority.'  Nothing  is  more  frequently 
iterated  by  him  than  this  maxim,  which  he  often  lays 
down  with  a  brief  energy  which  reminds  us  of  the 
celebrated  sentence  of  Chillingworth. 

Aware  that  this  principle  involved  another  equally 
opposed  to  the  jealous  policy  of  Rome,  he  foresaw  the 
immense  importance  to  his  cause  of  placing  the  Bible 
in  everybody's  hands;  and  promptly  providing  the 
means  as  well  as  foreseeing  the  results,  he  toiled  day 
and  night  till  he  had  unlocked  for  the  people  the 
treasures  of  Scripture  in  his  own  rich  and  idiomatic 
version.  If  he  did  not  always  consistently  pursue  this 
principle  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  practically  assert 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  yet  he  admitted  it  in 
theory.     Such  expressions  as  the  following  will  prove 
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this :  —  *  The  right  of  inquiring  and  judging  concern- 
ing matters  of  faith  belongs  to  all  Christians,  and  to 
each ;  and  so  absolutely,  that  cursed  be  he  who  would 
abridge  this  right  by  a  single  hair's-breadth.'  * 

In  opposition  to  that  system  of  spiritual  barter, 
which  formed  the  essence  of  Romanism,  and  by  which 
it  had  so  deeply  degraded  the  gospel,  he  arrayed, 
sometimes  too  paradoxically  it  is  true,  the  forgotten 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Perceiving  that  the  dominion  of  Rome  was  founded 
in  ignorance,  and  that  his  constant  appeal  must  be  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  he  laboured  incessantly 
to  promote  the  interests  of  learning  and  the  diflFusion 
of  knowledge ;  and  did  much  by  his  enlightened  advo- 
cacy to  ^ve  the  Reformation  one  of  its  most  glorious 
characteristics — its  close  alliance  with  scholarship  and 
science.t  Deeply  disgusted  with  that  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, which,  without  being  perhaps  fully  versed  in 
it,  he  knew  to  be  a  main  pillar  of  the  Romish  system, 
he  not  only  laboured  to  supplant  it  by  a  scriptural 
theology,  but  was  scarcely  less  anxious  than  Erasmus 
himself  that  polite  letters  should  be  substituted  in  its 
stead.  An  equally  decisive  example  of  his  sagacity  is 
to  be  seen  in  the.  uniform  repudiation  of  physical  force 
as  fetal  to  his  cause ;  the  more  remarkable,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  impetuosity  of  his  own  character,  and 
the  notions  of  that  age — an  age  when  violence  was  s© 
familiar,  and  almost  the  sole,  as  it  was  the  most  wel- 
come, instrument  of  all  revolutions.  He  consistently 
asserted  the  moral  power  of  truth  throughout  his 

*  Cont.  Reg.  Anglice,  L.  Op.,  vol.  ii.  p.  532. 

-f^  This  is  fuUj  proved  hj  citations  from  Luther's  writings  given 
by  D'Aubigne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  236 — 243.  Luther  s  truly  enlarged 
views  on  this  subject  axe  also  frequently  disclosed  in  his  corre- 
spondence. 
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whole  career,  even  when  the  menaces  of  his  enemies 
seemed  to  justify  an  opposite  course,  and  when  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of  his  friends,  more  especially 
Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse  *,  Sickingen,  and  Von 
Hutten  were  impatient  to  try  sharper  weapons  than 
those  of  argument.  In  January  1521,  (not  June,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Waddington,)  he  writes  to  SpaVatin — 
*  You  see  what  Hutten  wants.  But  I  am  averse  to 
strive  for  the  gospel  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  By 
the  word  of  God  was  the  world  subdued,  by  that 
word  has  the  Church  been  preserved,  and  by  that 
word  shall  it  also  be  repaired.' f  '  I  hear,'  he  writes 
to  Melancthon  from  the  Wartburg,  'that  an  attack 
has  been  made  at  Erfurdt  on  the  houses  of  the  priests. 
I  wonder  that  the  senate  has  permitted  or  connived  at 
it,  and  that  Prior  Lange  has  been  silent.  For  though 
it  is  well  that  these  impious  adversaries  should  be 
restrained,  yet  the  mode  of  doing  it  must  bring  re- 
proach and  a  just  defeat  upon  the  gospel.' J  'We 
have  a  right  to  speak,'  he  firmly  admonished  the  rash 
innovators,  who  had  begun  to  demolish  images  and 
windows,  'but  none  whatever  to  compel.  Let  us 
preach ;  the  rest  belongs  to  God.  If  I  appeal  to  force, 
what  shall  I  gain?  Grimace,  forced  uniformity,  and 
hypocrisy.  But  there  will  be  no  hearty  sincerity,  no 
faith,  no  love.  Where  these  are  wanting,  all  are 
wanting ;  and  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  such  a 
victory.' 

♦  If  Luther  had  as  strongly  resisted  every  other  erring  impulse 
of  this  impetuous  prince,  he  would  have  escaped  the  heaviest  im- 
putation on  his  character.  But,  alas  !  the  document  in  which,  for 
state  reasons,  Luther,  and  Melancthon,  and  Bucer,  and  others,  sanc- 
tioned Philip  in  bigamy — dispensing,  in  his  case,  with  what  they 
admitted  to  be  a  general  law  of  Christian  morals — remains;  and 
can  be  read  only  with  grief  and  shame. 

t  De  Wette,  vol.  i.  p.  543.  %  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8. 
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We  all  know  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  courage 
that  Luther  adopted  this  pacific  course.  The  fearless- 
ness with  which  he  faced  the  plague  in  1516,  saying, 
Hhe  world  will  not  perish  because  brother  Martin  falls,' 
followed  him  through  life.  It  is  a  noble  trait  of  his 
character,  that  on  the  above  occasion  he  sent' the  stu- 
dents away,  though  he  persisted  in  not  quitting  his 
post  himself;  and,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  was 
anxious  that  his  friend  Melancthon  should  not  imitate 
his  own  heroism.  *  Obsecro,'  he  writes  to  Spalatin, 
(1521,)  '  ne  Philippus  maneat,  si  pestis  irruat.' 

Nor  was  his  sagacity  less  shown  in  much  of  the  by- 
play of  the  great  drama.  On  his  letter  to  Frederic, 
and  the  skill  with  which  he  pleaded  his  cause,  even 
while  he  seemed  to  abandon  it,  we  have  already 
touched.  Let  us  take  another  instance.  The  centre 
of  a  stupendous  revolution,  surrounded  by  enthusi- 
astic spirits,  an  enthusiast  himself,  it  is  astonishing 
how  free,  for  the  most  part,  he  kept  himself  and  his 
followers   from  practical  fanaticism.*    When   Mark 

♦  We,  of  course,  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Luther  was  always 
thus  personally  superior  to  spiritual  illusion.  His  reputed  encoun- 
ters with  the  devil  at  the  Wartburg  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove 
this.  But  the  example  of  Cromwell  and  many  others  may  teach 
us  that  religious  enthusiasm,  or  even  fanaticism,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  deepest  practical  sagacity  and  the  wisest  conduct  of  affiiirs. 
We  are  also  disposed  to  think,  that  very  many  of  the  expressions 
on  which  this  species  of  illusion  has  been  charged  on  Luther,  are 
but  strong  tropical  modes  of  representing  those  internal  conflicts  of 
which  every  Christian  is  sensible,  but  which  few  have  waged  with 
so  intense  an  agony  as  himself.  The  incidents  at  the  Wartburg 
cannot  be  thus  accounted  for.  But  none  will  be  surprised  at  these 
who  will  peruse  the  accounts  he  himself  gives  of  his  health,  in  the 
letters  written  from  that  place.  Deep  solitude,  unwonted  diet, 
prolonged  sleeplessness,  intense  anxiety,  had  evidently  produced 
the  most  extensive  derangement  of  all  the  digestive  processes. 
The  distressing  *  tinnitus  capitis'  of  which  he  complains,  as  well 
as  other  exquisitely  painful  symptoms  to  which  we  cannot  more 
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Stubner  and  his  associates  appeared  at  Wittemberg 
with  their  confident  claims  to  revelation,  during 
Luther's  residence  at  the  Wartburg,  even  Melancthon 
wavered.  Luther  remained  firm :  he  adhered  to  his 
great  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures, 
disclaimed  all  new  revelations,  and  declared  that  any 
messenger  from  God  must  prove  his  commission  by 
the  only  credentials — the  power  of  working  miracles. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  adhered  to  another  equally 
sound  principle,  and  declared  that  these  fanatics 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  persecution. — In  the  de- 
plorable '  war  of  the  peasants,'  we  have  similar  proofs 
of  his  penetration.  He  pleaded  for  a  timely  redress  of 
many  of  their  wrongs,  and  foretold  the  consequences 
of  neglecting  them.     But  when  the  people  commenced 

particularly  advert,  show  the  condition  he  was  in.  No  physician 
l^eading  certain  sentences  (vol.  ii.  pp.  2.  6.  17.  22.)  would  wonder 
at  any  fancies  in  which  Luther's  hypochondriacal  imagination 
might  indulge ;  or  that,  in  his  case,  those  fancies  took  the  directiott 
of  his  habitual  thoughts.  The  same  hypochondriacal  symptoms 
often  appeared  subsequently ;  and  they  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
generally  associated  with  religious  depression. 

On  the  subject  of  Luther's  spiritual  encounters  (as  well  as  on 
some  other  interesting  points  of  his  history)  we  beg  to  refer  the 
reader  to  some  remarks  in  an  article  in  this  journal  (voLlxix.  p.  273.); 
since  claimed,  and  reprinted  with  others,  by  its  accomplished  author, 
Sir  J.  Stephen*  Had  that  admirable  essay  been  seen  when  this  was 
composed  (an  interval  of  seven  years  elapsed  between  the  appearance 
of  the  two),  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  would  never  have  seen  the 
light.  On  comparison,  however,  it  will  be  found,  as  usually  happens 
when  two  writers,  however  inferior  one  may  be  to  the  other,  inde- 
pendently meditate  the  same  subject,  that  the  topics  selected  are 
far  from  being  always  the  same.  With  a  general  harmony  of  views, 
the  points  principally  insisted  upon  in  the  one  essay  are  not  those 
which  are  chiefly  treated  in  the  other.  The  magnitude  of  the 
theme  sufficiently  accounts  for  this :  so  spacious  and  rich  a  field 
as  Luther's  genius  would  still  leave  enough  to  fill  the  sheaf  of  a 
humble  gleaner  like  myself,  even  after  the  sickle  of  so  able  a 
reaper  as  my  accomplished  friend  had  been  employed  upon  it. 
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their  horrid  excesses,  he  advocated  with  superfluous, 
and  even  rabid  violence,  the  adoption  of  the  severest 
measures  of  chastisement.  Some  of  his  expressions, 
indeed,  are  perfectly  shocking  ;  and  we  can  only  ac- 
count for  their  vehemence  by  supposing,  that  fore- 
seeing— ^what  was  actually  the  case — that  the  popular 
excesses  would  be  malignantly  attributed  to  the 
Reformation  itself,  he  was  determined  to  anticipate 
slander^  and  provide,  as  he  has  done  by  even  an  osten- 
tatious opposition,  for  the  defence  of  himself  and  his 
adherents. 

The  same  singular  sagacity  is  seen  in  the  temperate 
manner  in  which  he  attempted  to  realise  the  results 
of  the  Reformation,  and  to  reconstruct  the  edifice  he 
had  demolished.  He  was  no  violent  iconoclast — no 
wholesale  innovator  like  Carlstadt.  But  we  need  say 
nothing  on  this  head ;  the  subject  has  been  beautifully 
noticed  by  D'Aubign^  in  the  commencement  of  his 
third  volume;  where  he  shows,  that  the  impression 
that  Luther  was  a  rash,  headlong  revolutionist,  is 
altogether  erroneous. 

But  it  may  be  further  asserted,  that  in  the  most 
audacious  actions  of  his  life^  that  very  audacity,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  was  itself  wisdom.  Take, 
for  example,  his  letter  from  the  Wartburg  to  Albert, 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  commanding,  rather  than 
beseeching,  him  not  to  revive  the  infamous  Indul- 
g^ices.  We  do  not  defend  the  taste  or  decency  of  the 
style;  but  the  result  proves  that  Luther  knew  his 
man.  It  was  followed  by  a  reply  as  deferential  as  if 
the  monk  had  been  the  archbishop,  and  the  arch- 
bishop the  monk.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
used  some  most  remarkable  expressions  to  Spalatin, 
who  had  enjoined  silence,  and  who  had  enforced  his 
injunctions  by  those  of  Frederic:— *  I  have  seldom 
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read  more  unwelcome  letters  than  your  last,'  he 
writes ;  *  so  that  I  not  only  delayed  to  reply,  but  had 
determined  not  to  reply  at  all.  I  will  not  he^v  what 
you  have  said,  that  the  Prince  will  not  suffer  the 
Archbishop  to  be  written  to,  and  that  the  public  peace 
must  not  be  disturbed.  I  will  rather  lose  you  —  the 
Prince,  and  every  creature  on  earth.  If  I  have  re- 
sisted the  Archbishop's  creator,  the  Pope  —  shall  I 
succumb  to  the  Pope's  creature  ?  .  .  •  •  Non 
sic,  Spalatine ;  non  sic,  Princeps.  .  .  .  .  I  am 
resolved  not  to  listen  to  you ;  fixum  est,  te  non  audi- 
turn  iri.'* 

In  like  manner,  his  'Appeal  to  a  Future  Council,' 
prepared  Avhile  awaiting  the  fulmination  of  the  bull, 
but  surreptitiously  published  before  it  came,  (as  Lu- 
ther expressly  affirms,)  brought  thousands,  to  his 
standard ;  and  still  more  may  be  said  for  those  bold 
and  unsparing  invectives  against  the.  abuses  of  Rome, 
in  the  '  Babylonish  Captivity,'  and  in  the  '  Address  to 
the  German  Nobility.'  It  may  be  similarly  asserted, 
that  no  measure  whatever  could  have  been  so.  critically 
well-timed  as  that  most  decisive  one  of  committing 
the  decretals  and  entire  pontifical  code  to  the  flames, 
and  crowning  the  hecatomb  with  the  formidable  bull 
itself.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  striking  events 
of  history,  and  exhibits  the  chief  actor  in  an  attitude 
truly  sublime,  but  was  a  most  felicitous  and  politic 
expedient-  It  is  curious,  however,  to  hear  Luther 
admitting,  in  his  correspondence,  that  even  his  heart 
sometimes  misgave  him  before  the  performance  of 
that  most  significant  act.  '  I  burnt  the  papal  books 
and  the  bull,'  he  writes  to  Staupitz,  a  month  after, 
\with  trembling  and  prayer;  but  I  am  now  better 

*  De  Wette,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.      . 
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pleased  with  that  act  than  with  any  other  of  my 
whole  life.'  * 

The  same  wisdom  marked  the  courageous  obstinacy 
with  which,  in  spite  of  entreaties,  intimidations,  and 
sickness,  he.  persisted  in  presenting  himself  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms.  He  alone,  of  all  his  party,  seemed 
duly  to  appreciate  the  importance,  the  necessity »  of 
that  act  to  the  safety  of  his  great  enterprise.  At  that 
critical  moment,  advance  as  well  as  retreat  was  full  of 
danger ;  but  the  path  of  true  policy,  as  well  as  of  true 
magnanimity,  was  to  advance.  His  obstinacy  at 
this  crisis  has  something  absolutely  subUme  about 
it.  While  his  enemies,  more  perspicacious  than  his 
friends,  distrusted,  and  at  last  dreaded,  his  appearance, 
employed  all  sorts  of  machinations  to  deter  him,  and 
plainly  hinted  that  the  road  to  Worms  was  the  road 
to  destruction;  —  while  his  friends,  with  a  terrible 
remembrance  of  the  fate  of  Huss,  to  whom  even  the 
Imperial  safe-conduct  had  been  no  protection,  painted, 
in  appalling  colours,  the  certain  martyrdom  to  which 
he  was  exposing  himself,  Luther  remained  inflexible. 
The  repeated  and  varied  forms  in  which  he  ener^ 
getically  expressed  his  purpose,  showed  the  importance 
he  attached  to  the  act,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
he  had  resolved  upon  it.  Two  are  well  known : — 
'  Should  they  light  a  fire  which  should  blaze  as  high 
as  heaven,  and  reach  from  Wittemberg  to  Worms,  at 
Worms  I  will  still  appear.'  *  Though  there  were  as 
many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses, 
in  would  I  go — noch  woU  ich  hineinJ  But  his  let- 
ters, written  on  his  progress  thither,  abound  in  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  inflexibility.  '  We  come,  my 
Spalatin,'  he  writes  from  Frankfort.     •     .     .     *  We 

*  De  Wette,  vol.i.  p.  543. 
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will  enter  Worms  in  spite  of  all  the  gates  of  hell,  and 
all  the  powers  of  the  air/  *  *  Will  you  go  on  ? '  said 
the  Imperial  herald  to  him  at  Weimar,  where  they 
were  placarding  the  Imperial  edict  against  him.  *  I 
will,'  replied  Luther,  *  though  I  should  be  put  under 
interdict  in  every  town  —  I  will  go  on.' 

And  his  appearance  and  language  ieit  Worms  did 
more  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  than 
any  other  act,  whether  of  preceding  or  succeeding 
years*  He  himself,  as  he  repeatedly  intimates  in  hi^ 
correspondence,  had  serious  apprehensions  that  his 
career  would  terminate  at  Worms,  and  evidently  left  it 
with  much  of  the  same  feeling  with  which  a  man  might 
find  that  he  had  got  safely  out  of  a  lion's  den.  There 
is  an  obvious  tone  of  hilarity  in  the  letters  dated  im- 
mediately after  his  departure  from  the  Diet,  which 
contrasts  oddly  enough  with  regrets  that  he  must 
escape,  in  temporary  concealment,  the  honours  of 
martyrdom.  Witness  the  following  to  Luke  Cranach, 
the  painter,  in  which  he  ludicrously  characterises  the 
proceedings  of  the  Diet  with  all  the  point,  brevity, 
and  sarcastic  energy,  which  he  could  so  well  assume:--^ 
^I  thought  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  have 
summoned  some  doctor,  or  some  fifty,  and  eloquently 
confuted  the  monk.  But  nothing  more  is  done  than 
just  this,  ''  Are  these  books  thine  ?  "  "  Yes."  **  Will 
you  retract  them  or  not  ? "  **  No."  "  Then  get 
about  your  business."     So  heb  dich.^ 

During  the  sittings  of  the  celebrated  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg, (held  nearly  ten  years  after  that  of  Worms,) 
Luther,  it  is  well  known,  was  persuaded  to  remain  at 
Coburg,  whence  he  watched  with  intense  and,  as  his 
letters  at  this  period  so  often  testify,  impatient  in^- 

♦  De  Wettc,  toL  i.  p.  587. 
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ierest,  the  proceedings  of  his  leaa  prompt  and  perspi- 
cacious coUeagaes.  On  this  occasion  he  showed  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  treacherous  and  crafty 
policy,  the  spirit  of  subtle  intrigue^  which  had  so 
often  characterised  Rome;  those  ^Italian  arts' — 
ItaMtates  as  he  designates  them,  when  speaking  so 
many  years  before  of  the  feigned  cordialities  of  the 
Nuncio  Miltitz, — which  he  dreaded  for  Melancthon 
more  than  violence,  and  of  which  the  papal  diplo- 
macy was  never  more  prodigal  than  on  this  occasion. 
While  the  timid  Melancthon  was  ^cutting  and  con- 
triving '  to  perform  impossibilities,  to  find  a  common 
measure  of  incommensurables  —  ^  sewing  new  cloth 
upon  old  garments,  and  putting  new  wine  into  old 
bottles '  —  striving  to  diminish  to  an  invisible  line  the 
interval  between  some  of  the  doctrines  of  his  adver- 
saries and  his  own,  and  adopting  all  sorts  of  little 
artifices  and  convenient  ambiguities  of  expression,  to 
show  the  harmony  of  doctrines  which  must  be  eter- 
nally discordant — Luther  boldly  remonstrates  against 
a  policy  so  ruinous ;  assures  him  that,  whatever  the 
apparent  pliability  of  Rome,  nothing  but  absolute 
submission  would  satisfy  her  imperious  spirit;  and 
that  the  true  policy  of  the  Reformers  was  what  it  had 
ever  been  —  that  of  uncompromising  firmness*  In 
the  most  energetic  language,  he  denounces  the  vanity 
of  all  projects  of  verbal  compromise;  refuses  all 
participation  in  acts  which  should  have  that  object ; 
and  threatens  to  shiver  in  atoms  any  league  by  which 
Rome  and  Luther  should  be  bound  together.  *I 
have  received  your  Apology,'  he  writes  to  Melancthon, 
*and  wonder  what  you  mean  when  you  ask,  What 
and  how  much  should  be  conceded  to  the  Pope? 
For  myself,  more  than  enough  has  already  been  con- 
ceded in  that  Apology ;  and  if  they  refuse  that,  I  see 
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not  what  more  I  can  possibly  grant  them : '  *  And 
shortly  after,  '  For  myself,  I  will  not  yield  a  hair's- 
breadth,  or  suffer  any  thing  to  be  restored.  I  will 
rather  endure  every  extremity.  Let  the  Emperor  do 
as  he  will : '  f    And  again,  two  days  after,  to  Spalatin, 

*  Hope  not  for  agreement.  If  the  Emperor  will  pub- 
lish an  edict,  let  him.     He  published  one  at  Wormsr  J 

*  Should  it  come  to  pass,'  he  writes  to  the  same  friend 
a  month  after,  *  that  you  concede  any  thing  plainly 
against  the  gospel,  and  enclose  that  eagle  in  a  vile 
sack,  Luther  (never  doubt  it)  —  Luther  will  come, 
and,  in  a  magnificent  fashion,  set  the  noble  bird  free.'  § 
M.  D'Aubign^'s  work  has  not  yet  reached  this  period  ; 
but  there  are  no  letters  of  Luther  more  interesting 

o 

than  the  series  Avhich  relate  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
memorable  Diet. 

With  such  talents  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  prudent  Frederic  so  often  sought 
his  counsels ;  that  Malancthon  should  have  so  eulo- 
gised his  sagacity  in  his  funeral  panegyric ;  or  that 
Cajetan  should  have  wished  to  decline  further  en- 
counters with  him.  '  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  this  beast,  for  he  has  deep-set  eyes,  and  won- 
derful speculations  in  his  head.' 

We  have  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  intellect  of 
Luther  did  not  particularly  fit  him  for  the  investi- 
gation of  abstract  or  speculative  truth ;  but  in  all 
matters  of  a  practical  nature  —  in  all  that  concerned 
the  management  of  affairs,  or  the  conduct  of  life,  his 
judgment  was  both  penetrating  and  profound.  Hence, 
while  nothing  can  be  more  flimsy  than  his  metaphysics, 
nothing  can  be  more  generally  sound  than  his  prac- 
tical judgments.      Incapable  of  stating  truth  with 

*  De  Wette,  vol.  iv.  p.  52.  f  Ibid.  p.  88. 

:}:  Ibid.  p.  92.  §  Ibid.  p.  155.    . 
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philosophical  precision,  or  laying  it  down  with  all  its 
requisite  limitations,  he  was  a  great  master  of  that 
rough  moral  computation,  which  contents  itself  for 
practical  purposes  with  approximate  accuracy.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  relation  to  that  class  of 
truths,  in  which  a  magnanimous  mind,  and  lofty 
moral  instincts,  anticipate  the  lagging  deductions  of 
reason;  and  which  are  better  understood  and  en- 
forced by  the  heart  than  by  the  head.  His  writings 
abound  in  weighty  and  solid  maxims,  in  which  both 
the  data  and  the  demonstration  are  alike  suppressed. 

To  great  sagacity,  Luther  also  added,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  that  passionate  earnestness  of  cha- 
racter which  leads  men  not  only  to  hold  truth  tena- 
ciously, but  to  take  every  means  in  their  power  to 
diffuse,  propagate,  and  realise  it ;  to  make  it  victo- 
rious. In  Luther,  no  doubt,  the  principal  spring  of 
this  impulse  was  depth  of  religious  conviction ;  but  the 
tendency  itself  is  as  much  an  element  of  character  in 
some  men,  as  the  love  of  contemplation  is  in  others* 
It  is  a  form  of  ambition  —  a  noble  one,  it  is  true  -— 
the  ambition  of 'intellectual  dominion;  and  has  ac- 
tuated many  a  philosopher  who  flattered  himself  that 
he  was  single-eyed  in  his  pursuit  of  wisdom.  This 
warlike  and  polemic  .  spirit  is,  no  doubt,  often  most 
inconsistent  with  a  calm  and  cautious  survey  of  all 
the  relations  and  details  of  great  questions.  But  it 
is  well  foi^  the  world  that  there  are  some  who,  mth 
speculative  powers  at  least  robust  enough  to  enable 
them  to  seize  large  fragments  of  the  truth,  are  imme- 
diately impelled  to  communicate  it.  Partial  truth 
diffused,  is  better  than  perfect  truth  suppressed  — 
better  than  stark  ignorance  and  error  —  better  than 
•that  condition  of  things  in  which  Luther  found  the 
world. 
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And  if  the  vehemence,  natural  to  such  minds, 
sometimes  precipitates  the  conclusions  of  reason,  or 
substitutes  prejudices  for  them,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  will  be  long  before  the  same  earnestness  and 
zeal,  in  contending  for  truth,  will  be  manifested  by 
those  intellects  which  abstractedly  are  best  qualified 
to  investigate  it.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  very  beau- 
tiful to  see  the  tranquillity  of  the  philosopher  con- 
joined with  the  fire  of  the  advocate  —  first,  inteUect 
without  passion,  and  then  intellect  with  it.  But  it 
is  a  condition  denied  to  us.  If  there  be  great  energy 
of  character,  the  processes  of  reason  will  often  be 
precipitated  or  disturbed ;  if  there  be  the  coolness  and 
equanimity  of  temperament  which  these  require,  the 
same  qualities  will  unhappily  continue  to  operate 
when  their  work  is  completed.  The  philosopher  will 
still  be  apt  to  vindicate  his  character,  and  look  most 
provokingly  philosophic  as  to  whether  his  views  are 
efiectually  urged  on  mankind  or  not.  Even  if  he 
become  a  zealous  writer  on  their  behalf,  it  still  re- 
quires something  more  to  encounter  suffering  for 
them ;  and  while  almost  every  religion  has  had  those 
who  have  dared  all  and  endured  all  in  its  defence,  thei 
annals  of  science  scarcely  present  us  with  the  name 
of  a  single  authentic  martyr.  Philosophers  have 
been  illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind ;  but  it  re- 
quires more  energy  of  passion,  and  a  sterner  nature 
than  generally  falls  to  their  lot,  to  ruffle  it  with  the 
world  — .  to  encounter  obloquy,  persecution,  and  death 
in  defence  of  truth.  Even  Galileo  was  but  too  ready 
to  recant  when  menaced  with  martyrdom,  and  to  set 
the  sun,  which  he  had  so  impiously  stopped,  on  his 
great  diurnal  journey  again.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
sajd  to  have  relapsed  into  heresy  the  moment  after 
he  had  recanted,  and  droUy  whispered,  *But  th^ 
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earth  does  move  though  ! '  Yet  while  the  profession 
of  error  was  uttered  aloud,  the  confession  of  truth 
was  made  sotto  voce.  As  Pascal  says  of  the  reserva* 
tions  of  the  Jesuits,  Cest  dire  la  virite  tout  bos,  et  un 
mensange  tout  haut 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  class  of  philosophers  have 
in  general  been  disposed  to  risk  more,  where  truth 
has  been  practical  and  better  calculated  to  influence 
the  affections.  The  ancient  philosophers  are  a  noto* 
rious  example  of  the  contrary.  They  saw  and  scorned 
the  puerilities  of  the  ancient  systems  of  superstition, 
but  without  vigorously  attempting  to  destroy  them, 
or  to  substitute  better  notions  in  their  place.  It  was 
sufficient  for  them  to  make  the  convenient  distinction 
between  the  exoteric  and  the  esoteric.  They  could 
join  in  the  popular  rites  with  gravity  of  face  and 
laughter  in  their  hearts,  and  worship  their  gods  and 
sneer  at  them  at  the  same  time. 

The  vehemence  of  Luther's  passions,  and  the  energy 
of  his  will,  formed  most  remarkable  features  of  his 
character  —  as  much  so  assuredly  as  any  quality  of 
his  intellect  —  and  enabled  him,  in  conjunction  with 
that  lofty  confidence,  that  heroic  faith,  which  seemed 
to  take  for  literal  truth  the  declaration,  ^  what  things 
soever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive 
them,  and  ye  shall  have  them'-*-* to  effect  greater 
things  than  were  probably  ever  effected  by  the  same 
qualities  before.  Kot  only  the  pliant  Melancthon 
yielded  to  the  superior  decision  and  energy  of  his 
nature,  —  as  much,  at  least,  as  to  his  judgment, — 
but  princes  and  nobles  often  yielded  to  it ;  and  as  to 
the  common  people,  his  confident  bearing  and  resolute 
will  achieved  more  than  half  his  victory  over  tbem« 
In  many  instances,  he  seems  to  have  made  his  way 
solely  by  the  influence  of  an  all*conquering  enthusiasm 
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and  an  inflexible  purpose.  His  faith  realised  its 
own  visions,  and  almost  literally  proved  itself  to  be 
capable  '  of  removing  mountains.' 

On  comparatively  trivial  occasions,  and  when  in  the 
wrong,  (not  seldom  the  case),  this  intensity  of  pasr 
sion,  and  inflexibility  of  purpose,  must  have  made 
him  no  very  pleasant  coadjutor.  Even  the  amiable 
Melancthon  murmured  after  his  death  at  the  severity 
of  that  yoke,  which,  while  Luther  lived,  he  bore  'with 
much-enduring  meekness.  We  wishj  for  Melancthon's 
own  manhood,  he  had  either  murmured  earlier,  or 
not  murmured  at  all.  But  in  a  great  crisis,  and 
where  the  Reformer  was  in  the  right,  the  qualities  of 
mind  we  are  now  considering  exhibit  him  in  aspects 
full  of  grandeur.  His  enthusiasm  is  heroic,  his  energy 
of  will  sublime.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  his  almost 
childish  obstinacy  and  rabid  virulence,  in  relation  to 
Zwingle  and  the  Sacramentarians,  with  the  dignity  of 
his  deportment,  under  the  influence  of  similar  in- 
flexibility of  character,  before  and  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  It  was  with  him  as  with  many  powerful 
minds  —  great  occasions  calmed  him  ;  the  energy  was 
commensurate  to  the  objects  which  called  it  forth ; 
the  weight  upon  the  machine  was  proportional  to  its 
momentum;  and  slow  and  majestic  movement  took 
fhe  place  of  a  self-destroying  and  turbulent  force. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  about  Luther,  of  which 
we  know  not  whether  it  most  illustrates  the  robust- 
ness of  his  intellect,  or  the  energy  of  his  will,  biit  it 
Tenders  his  character  absolutely .  unique*  We  mean 
the  rapidity  and  comparative  ease  with  which  he 
triumphed  over  the  deepest  prejudices  of  his  age  and 
education ;  —  Roman  Catholics  would  doubtless  say^ 
over  his  happiest  prepossessions.  But  this  matters 
not  -  to  our  present  observation,  which  respects  the 
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singular  character  of  the  transformation,  not  its 
nature  ;  though  Protestants  have  pretty  well  made 
up  their  minds,  that  in  all  the  great  principles  he  so 
vigorously  extricated  and  so  boldly  avowed,  he  showed 
as  well  the  rectitude  as  the  force  of  his  understand- 
ing ;  —  in  his  advocacy,  for  example,  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  his  condemnation  (under 
the  guidance  of  that  principle)  of  indulgences,  of  the 
monastic  institute,  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  of 
the  mass,  of  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope.  The  spec- 
tacle is  a  noble  one.  The  maxims  and  .the  institutes 
which  he  denounced  with  so  much  energy  and  con- 
fidence, had  been  consecrated  by  universal  veneration, 
and  were  covered  by  the  *  awful  hoar  of  ages.'  The 
prejudices  which  he  vanquished  had  been  instilled 
into  his  childhood,  and  they  were  retained  till  he 
reached  manhood ;  they  were  the  prejudices  of  all  his 
contemporaries ;  they  held  dominion  not  only  over  the 
most  timid,  but  over  the  most  powerful  intellects; 
they  had  bound  even  *  kings  in  chains,  and  nobles  in 
fetters  of  iron;'  and  almost  every  attempt,  certainly 
all  recent  attempts  to  demolish  them,  had  been 
crushed  by  a  despotism  which  united  the  utmost 
degree  of  craft  with  the  most  ruthless  employment  of 
violence,  and  was  the  most  compact  and  formidable 
the  world  ever  saw.  That  he  should  have  been  able 
to  denude  himself  of  such  prejudices — boldly  to  avow 
this  great  mental  revolution — and  give  utterance  to 
a  series  of  novel  and  startling  dogmas  in  opposition 
to  them,  is  an  example  of  independence  and  fear- 
lessness of  mind,  which  the  world  had  never  before 
witnessed. 

Our  wonder  is  still  further  increased,  when  we 
reflect  that  Luther  himself  was  originally  as  pas- 
sionate a  devotee  of  the  system  he  renounced,  as  he 
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afterwards  became  of  that  for  which  he  renounced  it. 
Nor  could  he  have  been  otherwise.  The  veiy  depth 
and  sincerity  of  his  character  forbade  that  he  should 
hold  any  thing  lightly  5  and  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong,  he  was  always  in  earnest.  While  he  was 
a  papist,  he  was  a  blind  one  ;  like  Paul,  *  an  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews;  and,  as  touching  the  law,  a  Pha- 
risee.' He  was  none  of  those  half- infidel  ecclesiastics 
who  abounded  at  Rome,  and  were  the  natural  off- 
spring of  the  age ;  men  who  saw  through  the  super- 
stition which  they  yet  sanctioned,  and  conducted, 
with  edifying  solemnity  of  visage,  the  venerable  rites 
at  which  they  were  all  the  while  internally  chuckling. 
He  himself  tells  us  (1539), — *  I  may  and  wiU  affirm 
with  truth,  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
papist  so  conscientiously  and  earnestly  a  papist  as 
I  once  was ! '  He  repeats  this  in  various  forms  in  his 
Letters. 

The  account  of  his  youthful  visit  to  Rome,  as  given 
by  himself,  confirms  this  statement.  The  profound 
veneration  with  which  he  approached  the  holy  city ; 
the  passionate  devotion  with  Which  he  visited  sacred 
places,  and  engaged  in  public  rites ;  the  shock  and 
revulsion  of  feeling  with  which  he  discovered  that 
others  were  not  so  much  in  earnest  as  himself —  all 
show  how  sincerely  he  was  then  attached  to  the 
ancient  system,  and  by  what  severe  struggles  his 
spirit  must  have  shaken  off  its  thraldom.  The  spec- 
tacle of  this  mental  revolution  is  rendered  still  more 
imposing  by  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  effected.  In  1516,  Luther  was  still  a  zealous 
papist;  in  October  1517,  he  published  his  Theses 
against  Indulgences,  and  in  less  than  four  years  from 
that  date,  he  had  committed  himself  to  a  contest  with 
Rome  on  all  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
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How  rapidly  those  principles  disclosed  themselves,  as 
the  controversy  proceeded,  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  examination  of  his  correspondence.  In  a  letter 
dated  Dec.  2.  1518,  when  expecting  banishment  by 
Frederic,  he  says  to  Spalatin — *  If  I  remain  here, 
I  shall  be  without  freedom  of  speech  and  writing; 
if  I  go,  I  will  discharge  my  conscience,  and  pour  out 
my  life  for  Christ.'  A  week  after  he  says — '  I  shall 
yet  one  day  be  a  little  freer  against  these  Roman 
hydras.'  Three  months  later,  he  writes  to  Lange  — 
'  Our  friend  Eck  is  meditating  new  contests  against 
me,  and  will  compel  me  to  do  what  I  have  often 
thought  of;  that  is,  by  the  blessing  of  Christ,  to 
inveigh  more  seriously  against  these  monsters.  For, 
hitherto,  I  have  but  been  playing  and  trifling  in  this 
matter.'  He  repeats  nearly  the  same  words,  a  fort- 
night after,  to  Scheurl  —  *  I  have  often  said,  that 
hitherto  1  have  been  trifling ;  but  now  more  serious 
assaults  are  to  be  directed  against  the  Roman  pontiff 
and  the  arrogance  of  his  ministers.'  In  March  1519, 
he  made  this  memorable  confession — *I  am  reading 
the  pontifical  decretals,'  (for  the  Leipsic  disputation,) 
*  and  I  know  not  whether  the  Pope  is  Antichrist 
himself,  or  only  his  apostle.'  In  February  1520,  he 
writes — '  I  have  scarcely  a  remaining  doubt  that  the 
Pope  is  verily  Antichrist  ...  so  well  does  he  agree 
with  him  in  his  life,  his  acts,  his  words,  and  his 
decrees.'  On  the  10th  of  July,  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bull  of  condemnation,  he  says  to  Spalatin 
—  *  For  me  the  die  is  cast — jacta  est  alea — the  papal 
wrath  and  papal  favour  are  alike  despised  by  me; 
I  will  never  be  reconciled  to  them,  nor  communicate 
with  them  more.  Let  them  burn  my  writings.  I, 
unless  I  am  unable  to  get  a  little  fire,  (doubtless 
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alluding  to  the  interdict,)  will  condemn  and  publicly 
bum  the  whole  pontifical  code.' 

Perhaps,  next  to  his  journey  to  Worms,  the  two 
most  daring  acts  of  his  life  were  the  burning  the 
papal  bull,  and  his  marriage.  Of  the  former,  and  of 
the  tremendous  defiance  it  implied,  we  have  already 
spoken.  But  the  latter  step  required  almost  equal 
courage.  His  prejudices  in  relation  to  his  monastic 
vows,  as  is  seen  by  his  correspondence,  troubled  him 
as  much  as  any  he  had  to  vanquish.  Nor  had  he 
vanquished  them  fully  till  his  return  from  the  Wart- 
burg.  When  he  resolved  to  marry  (a  resolution 
taken  suddenly  enough),  one  of  his  prime  motives, 
if  we  may  believe  himself,  was  to  give  the  utmost 
practical  efficiency  to  his  convictions,  and  encourage 
his  followers  in  a  conflict  with  a  most  powerful, 
because  most  distressing,  class  of  associations.  Sup- 
posing this  his  motive,  it  was  certainly  not  only 
one  of  the  boldest,  but  one  of  the  most  politic, 
expedients  he  could  have  adopted.  He  assures  us, 
after  giving  other  reasons  for  the  step,  that  one  was, 
'  ut  confirmem  facto  quaB  docui,  tarn  multos  invenio 
pusiUanimes  in  tant4  luce  evangelii.'* 

'That  this  was  his  principal  motive,  we  may  well 
doubt ;  with  passions  so  strong  as  his,  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  more  than  co-ordinate  with  others.  But 
that  it  was  a  very  real  motive,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude :  he  was  now  past  the  heyday  of  passion  —  was 
forty -two  years  old — had  lived  in  the  most  blameless 
celibacy,  and  had  at  first  predestined  his  Catharine 
for  another.  Never  did  the  cloister  close  upon  one 
who  was  better  qualified  to  appreciate  and  reciprocate 
the  felicities  of  domestic  life.  As  a  husband  and  a 
father,  his  character  is  full  of  tenderness  and  gentle- 

*  De  Wette,  vol.  iii.  p.  13. 
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ness;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  his  correspondence 
more  interesting  than  his  letters  to  his  '  Kate/  and 
their  *  little  Johnny ; '  or  those  in  which  he  alludes  to 
his  fireside. 

The  clamours  of  his  adversaries  showed  how  bold 
was  the  step  on  which  he  had  ventured.  '  Nothing 
less  than  Antichrist/  they  said,  '  could  be  the  fruit  of 
the  union  of  a  monk  and  a  nun.'  The  taunt  well 
justified  the  caustic  sarcasm  of  Erasmus  — '  That 
there  must  already  have  been  many  Antichrists  if  that 
was  the  sole  condition  of  their  appearance.' 

Comparatively  rapid  as  was  Luther's  conquest  over 
his  own  prejudices,  the  revolution  still  required  much 
time.  It  was  in  perfect  analogy  with  similar  revo- 
lutions in  other  minds.  It  was  only  more  extensive 
and  less  gradual.  Gradual  such  a  change  must  ever 
be,  from  the  limited  capacities  of  our  nature,  and  its 
law  of  progressive  development.  It  would  be  not 
less  absurd  to  suppose,  that  when  he  first  protested 
against  Indulgences  he  foresaw  the  results  of  that 
contest,  than  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  Cromwell 
anticipated  his  protectorate  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Newbury ;  or  that  Napoleon  had  already  predes- 
tined himself  to  more  than  half  the  thrones  of  Europe 
when  he  entered  on  his  Italian  campaigns.  As  with 
them,  so  with  Luther  in  his  more  hallowed  enterprise 
—  the  horizon  continually  widened  as  .  he  climbed 
the  hill.  Nor  was  it,  as  the  confessions  of  Luther 
abundantly  prove,  without  severe  struggles,  and  mo- 
mentary vacillations  of  purpose,  that  he  pursued  his 
arduous  way.  This  is  especially  seen  in  that  waver- 
ing letter  to  the  Pope,  written  at  the  suggestion  of 
Miltitz,  in  which,  in  language  which  more  than  ap- 
proached servility  and  adulation,  he  deprecated  the 
anger  of  Leo,  and  declared  that  nothing  was  further 
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from  his  purpose  than  to  question  the  authority,  or 
separate  from  the  communion  of  Rome.  We  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  Luther  intended  to  deceive  his 
enemies;  such  a  course  was  foreign  from  his  whole 
nature,  and  opposed  to  his  ordinary  conduct.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that,  before  this  period,  he  had  intimated 
his  increasing  doubts  whether  the  Pope  was  not  Anti- 
christ, and  his  convictions  that  the  war  with  Rome 
was  but  just  commenced.  We  cannot  defend  the 
servility  of  the  letter  at  all ;  and  can  only  defend  its 
honesty^  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  in  one 
of  those  moments  of  vacillation  to  which  we  have 
adverted ;  with  the  wish,  inspired  by  his  recent  con- 
ferences with  the  nuncio,  that  the  controversy  might 
be  .amicably  set  at  rest,  and  with  his  mind  almost 
exclusively  bent  on  whatever  promised  such  an  issue.* 
Marvellously  rapid  as  was  the  revolution  in  his  mind 
compared  with  what  might  be  expected,  it  was  by 
repeated  exorcisms,  and  terrible  convulsions  of  spirit, 
that  the  legion  of  demons  was  expelled.  The  current 
did  not  flow  all  one  way  ;  it  was  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  a  strong  tide. 

The  very  honesty  of  purpose  and  love  of  truth  by 
which  he  was  unquestionably  actuated,  prevented  at 
all  events  any  artificial  obstacles  to  his  progress.  He 
did  not  attempt,  as  so  many  do,  to  reconcile  incon- 
sistencies and  harmonise  counter-declarations.  He 
frankly  acknowledged  the  fallibility  of  his  nature — 
his  early  errors  and  imperfect  views.  To  every  taunt 
of  having  receded  from  any  position,  he  boldly  said, 
in  effect — '  I  thought  so  once  ;  I  was  wrong.  I  think 
so  no  more.  I  appeal  from  Luther  in  ignorance,  to 
Luther  well-informed.'    This  was  the  case  in  relation 

♦  Dr.  Waddington  has  given  an  exceedingly  fair  and  impartial 
statement  on  this  subject. 
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to  the  memorable  letter  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred — '  I  am  truly  grieved/  says  he,  '  that  I  did 
make  such  serious  submissions  ;  but,  in  truth,  I  then 
held  respecting  popes  and  councils  just  what  is  vul- 
garly taught  us.  .  .  But  as  I  grew  in  knowledge,  I 
grew  in  courage ;  and  in  truth  they  wer,e  at  infinite 
pains  to  undeceive  me,  by  ^n  egregious  display  of 
their  ignorance  and  flagitiousness.' 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Luther,  is  the  iuidication  it  affords  of  very 
early  discontent  with  the  prevailing  system  of  the- 
ology, and  the  actual  condition  of  the  church.  It  is 
evident  that  he  was  predestined  to  be  a  great  re- 
former ;  that  the  germ  of  the  Reformation  existed  in 
his  bpscHU  long  before  the  dispute  with  Tetzel ;  and 
that,  if  the  dispute  respecting  Indulgences  had  not 
led  to  its  development,  something  else  would.  Even 
before  TetzePs  '  drum'  was  heard  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wittemberg,  he  speaks  with  absolute  loathing 
of  the  scholastic  subtleties ;  expresses  his  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  returning  to  a  scriptural  theology ; 
loudly  contends  for  that  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  which  he  afterwards  made  the  lever  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  and  expresses  an  abhorrence  of  Aristotle, 
which  might  more  justly  have  been  transferred  to 
those  dreaming  commentators  who  had  absurdly  ex- 
alted a  heathen  philosopher  into  an  oracle  of  the 
Christian  church.  Most  of  these  passages  will  be 
found  in  the  two  Histories  so  often  mentioned. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  surprise  that  the  great 
contest  of  the  Reformation  should  have  turned  upon 
so  comparatively  trivial  a  controversy  as  that  which 
respected  the  Indulgences — a  point  which  was  soon 
after  absolutely  forgotten.  But  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  a  skirmish  of  outposts  has  led  to  a  general 
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engagement.  It  may  be  added,  that  insignificant  as 
that  one  point  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  was  most 
natural  that  the  contest  should  begin  there.  And 
though  the  tide  of  battle  rolled  away  from  it,  partly 
because  even  the  hardihood  of  Rome  could  scarcely 
dare  to  defend  such  a  post,  and  partly  because  the 
Reformers  ceased  to  think  of  it  in  those  more  compre- 
hensive corruptions  which  formed  the  object  of  their 
general  assault,  (in  which,  indeed,  this  particular 
abuse,  with  many  others  like  it,  originated),  it  was 
not  only  the  most  natural  point  at  which  the  conflict 
should  begin,  but  it  was  most  improbable  that  it 
should  not  begin  there.  Habituated  as  men's  minds 
were  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  steeped  in  su- 
perstition  from  their  very  childhood,  it  could  only  be 
by  some  revolting  paradox  that  they  could  possibly 
be  roused  to  think,  examine,  and  remonstrate.  The 
whole  enormous  expansion  of  the  papal  power  had 
been  but  one  long  experiment  on  the  patience  and 
credulity  of  mankind.  Each  successive  imposition 
was,  it  is  true,  worse  than  that  which  had  preceded 
it ;  but  when  once  it  had  fastened  itself  upon  men's 
minds,  and  they  had  grown  familiar  with  it,  there 
was  no  further  chance  of  awakening  them  from  their 
apathy.  Something  further  was  needed,  and  a  still 
more  prodigious  corruption  must  minister  the  hope 
of  reformation.  Now  Indulgences,  as  proclaimed  in 
the  gross  system  of  Tetzel,  and  of  other  spiritual 
quacks  like  him,  was  at  once  the  ultimate  and  con- 
sistent limit  of  that  huckstering  in  *  merits,'  to  which 
almost  all  the  other  corruptions  of  the  Church  had 
been  more  plausibly  subservient;  and  formed  just 
that  startling  exaggeration  of  familiar  abuses  which 
was  necessary  to  awaken  men's  minds  to  reconsidera- 
tion.    The  notion  of  selling  pardons  for  sins,  whole- 
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sale  and  retail — of  collecting  into  one  great  treasury 
the  superfluous  merits  of  the  saints,  and  of  doling 
them  out  by  the  pennyweight  at  prices  fixed  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  necessities  and  means  of  the 
purchaser, — was  a  notion  which,  however  monstrous, 
however  calculated  to  awaken  the  drowsy  consciences 
of  mankind,  was  in  harmony  with  the  specious  non- 
sense of  works  of  supererogation,  and  the  doctrine  of 
penance.  It  was  simply  the  substitution  of  the  more 
valuable  medium  of  solid  coin  for  mechanical  rites  of 
devotion,  tiresome  pilgrimages,  and  acts  of  austerity ; 
of  golden  chalices  or  silver  candlesticks  for  scourges 
and  horse-hair  sMrts;  and,  provided  it  implied  the 
same  amount  of  self-denial,  what  did  it  matter  ?  The 
former  plan  was  undeniably  more  profitable  to  Holy 
Church,  and  as  to  the  penitent,  fe^y  in  our  day  but 
will  admit  that  either  plan  was  likely  to  be  equally 
efficacious.  The  substitution  of  the  merits  of  great 
saints  for  the  transgressions  of  great  sinners,  or  the 
remission  of  the  pains  of  purgatory,  might,  for  aught 
we  can  see,  be  as  reasonably  effected  by  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  as  by  walking  twenty  miles  with 
pebbles  in  one's  shoes. 

The  system  of  Indulgences,  therefore  —  in  the 
grosser  form  in  which  such  men  as  Tetzel  proclaimed 
it — was  but  the  dark  aphelion  of  the  eccentric  orbit 
in  which  the  church  of  Christ  had  wandered;  and 
from  that  point  it  naturally  began  to  retrace  its  path 
to  *  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance.' 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  system  of  Indul- 
gences had  been  proclaimed  under  one  modification 
or  another  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before 
Tetzel  appeared,  without  producing  any  remarkable 
reaction.  We  answer,  first,  that  they  had  seldom  or 
never  been  proclaimed  in  so  disgusting  and  offensive 
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a  form,  or  with  such  consummate  impudence,  cts  by 
Tetzel ;  and  secondly,  that  the  reception  ^ven  even 
to  the  more  cautious  and  limited  exhibitions  of  the 
system,  proves  the  truth  of  what  we  have  been  as- 
serting ;  for  it  was  always  on  this,  as  the  most  ob- 
vious and  revolting  corruption,  that  the  earlier  re- 
formers and  satirists  of  the  Church  most  bitterly 
fastened.  The  moral  instincts  of  such  men,  indeed, 
were  not  so  vitiated  as  to  render  them  insensible  to 
the  vices  and  profligacies  of  the  ecclesiastical  system 
generally ;  but  the  idea  of  bartering  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God  himself  for  gold,  naturally  seemed  the 
quintessence  of  every  other  corruption.  What,  in- 
deed, could  rouse  mankind,  if  the  spectacle  of  the 
ghostly  pedlar  openly  trafficking  in  his  parchment 
wares  of  pardon  for  the  past,  and  indulgence  for  the 
future — haggling  over  the  price  of  an  insult  to  God, 
or  a  wrong  to  man — letting  out  crime  to  hire,  and 
selling  the  glories  of  heaven  as  a  cheap  pennyworth 
— did  not  fill  them  with  abhorrence  and  indignation  ? 
The  contempt  with  which  Chaucer's  Pilgrims  listen 
to  the  impudent  offer  of  the  Pardoner,  well  shows  the 
feelings  Avhich  such  outrages  on  all  common  sense 
and  every  moral  instinct,  could  not  fail  to  excite. 

So  gross  was  this  abuse,  that  even  the  most  bigoted 
papists — Eck,  for  example — were  compelled  to  de- 
nounce it ;  nor  were  there  any  more  caustic  satirists 
of  it  than  some  of  themselves.  Witness  the  witty 
comedy  of  Thomas  Heywood,  who,  though  a  Catholic, 
hated  the  mendicant  friars  as  heartily  as  any  of  his 
Protestant  contemporaries.  But  no  satire,  however 
extravagant,  could  be  a  caricature  of  the  follies  and 
knavery  of  this  class  of  men.  One  of  the  wittiest 
sarcasms  of  the  play  is  but  a  translation  of  Tetzel's 
impudent  assertion,  that  '  no  sooner  did  the  money 
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chink  ia  the  box,  than  the  souls  for  which  it  was 
offered  flew  up  into  heaven.' 

^  With  small  cost  and  without  any  pain. 
These  pardons  hring  them  to  heaven  plain ; 
Give  me  but  a  penny  or  two-pence. 
And,  as  soon  as  the  soul  departeth  hence. 
In  half-an-hour,  or  three-quarters  at  most, 
The  soul  is  in  heaven  with  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

And  we  doubt  not  that  that  most  humorous  chap- 
ter in  the  ancient  and  popular  satire  of  Howleglass, 
in  which  that  worthy  enacts  the  part  of  a  Franciscan 
friar,  is  little  more  than  a  literal  version  of  the  tricks 
of  a  class  of  men,  of  whom,  knave  as  he  was,  he  was 
but  an  insufficient  representative.  * 

But  though  it  was  natural  that  the  struggle  of  the 
Reformation  should  commence  with  Indulgences,  it 
was  impossible  that  it  should  end  there.  Luther  soon 
quitted  the  narrow  ground,  and  the  mean  antagonist, 
of  his  first  conflicts ;  and  asserted  against  that  whole 
system  of  spiritual  barter  and  merit-mongering,  of 
which  TetzeVs  doctrine  was  but  an  extreme  type,  his 
counter  principle  of  the  perfect  gratuitousness  of 
salvation — of  *  justification  by  faith  alone.'  On  his 
mode  of  exhibiting  this  great  doctrine,  we  shall  now 
ofier  a  very  few  remarks. 

With  that  pregnant  brevity  with  which  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  express  himself,  he  showed  his  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  doctrine,  and  its  commanding 
position  in  the  evangelical  system,  by  describing  it  as 
Articvlus  stantis  aut  cadentis  ecclesice.  He  might  more 
truly  have  called  it  so,  if  he  had  always  duly  guarded 
the  statement  of  it ;  if,  while  repudiating  the  doctrine, 

*  The  same  story  is  also  found,  with  certain  variations,  in 
*  Friar  Gerund,'  and  other  fictionps  of  the  like  class. 
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under  whatsoever  modification,  that  the  tribunal  of 
heaven  can  be  challenged,  or  its  rewards  achieved  in 
virtue  of  deeds,  of  which  every  good  man  is  him- 
self \h^  first  to  acknowledge  the  manifold  imperfec- 
tions— much  less  by  fantastical  devices  of  human 
invention,  destitute  of  all  moral  qualities  —  he  had 
uniformly  connected  his  doctrine  in  expression^  as  he 
did  mfact^  with  its  just  practical  consequences.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  do ;  and  we  are  constrained  to 
lament,  with  Mr.  Hallam,  the  very  frequent  occur- 
rence of  exaggerated  expressions,  to  which  the  critic 
gives  the  name  of  Antinomian  paradoxes.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  even  here  Mr.  Hallam  has  quite 
done  the  Reformer  justice.  He  candidly  admits 
indeed  that  Luther  'could  not  mean  to  give  any 
encouragement  to  a  licentious  disregard  of  moral 
virtue;'  '  though,'  he  adds,  '  in  the  technical  language 
of  his  theology,  he  might  deny  its  proper  obligation.*  * 
More  truly,  in  our  judgment,  has  Jortin,  whose 
doctrinal  moderation  is  well  known,  represented  the 
matter  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus.  '  Luther's  favourite 
doctrine  was  justification  by  faith  alone :  but  we  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  observe  that  he  perpetually  in- 
culcated the  necessity  of  good  works.  According  to 
him,  a  man  is  justified  only  by  faith ;  but  he  cannot 
be  justified  without  works;  and  where  those  works 
are  not  found,  there  is  assuredly  no  true  faith : ' 
And  Melancthon,  in  a  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Hallam 
himself,  declares,  '  De  his  omnibus,'  (after  enumerat- 
ing with  other  doctrines  the  necessity  of  good  works,) 
*  scio  re  ipsa  Lutherum  sentire  eadem,  sed  ineruditi 
quaedam  ejus  ^oprixtorepa  dicta,  cum  non  videant  quo 
pertineant,  nimium  amant.'     Dr.  Waddington  truly 

*  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 
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remarks  that  not  even  the  strongest  passages  in 
Luther's  treatise, '  De  Libertate '  Christianfi.,  prove  that 
the  author  would  deny  the  necessity  of  good  works  ex- 
cept  as  a  mean^  of  justification ;  as  a  ground,  in  fact, 
of  saying  to  the  Divine  Being,  *  You  mitst  reward 
me — for  I  am  entitled  to  it/  In  proof  of  this,  Dr. 
Waddington  cites  the  passage  '  Non  liberi  suraus  pro- 
fidem  Christi  ab  operibus,  sed  ab  opinionibus  operum^ 
i.e.  a  stulta  prsesumptione  justificationis  per  opera 
quaBsitsB.  Fides  enim  conscientias  nostras  redimit, 
rectificat,  et  servat,  qua  cognosciinus  justitiam  esse 
non  in  operibus,  licet  opera  abesse  neqtce  possint  neque 
debeanV 

Every  thing  obviously  depends  on  the  sense  in 
which  Luther  'would  deny  the  necessity  of  good 
works.'  While  he  would  have  denied,  that  any  man 
can  challenge  *the  free  gift'  of  salvation  (Scripture 
itself  calls  it  by  that  name)  as  the  *  wages'  of  good 
works,  he  would  as  strenuously  have  affirmed  that 
good  works  form  the  only  real  evidence  and  the 
necessary  result  of  the  possession  of  that  *  faith  which 
justifies.'  With  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  sys- 
tem he  advocated,  and  the  system  he  opposed,  on 
practical  morality,  he  would  have  said  that  the  prin- 
cipal difference  was,  not  that  the  former  dispensed 
with  it,  but  that  it  appealed  mainly  to  totally  different 
principles  of  our  nature  for  its  production;  to  the 
cheerful  impulses  of  gratitude  and  hope,  rather  than 
to  the  '  spirit  of  bondage'  and  the  depressing  influence 
of  fear.  And  both  philosophy  and  fact  may  convince 
us  that  they  are  certainly  not  the  least  powerful  im- 
pulses of  the  two. 

But  whatever  Luther's  early  paradoxes  on  this 
subject — of  which  we  are  by  no  means  the  apologists, 
and  regret  that    there   should  have  been  so  much 
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cause  for  censure — his  later  writings  afford  ample 
proof  that  he  had  corrected  them.  When  Agricola 
had  adopted  and  justified  them  in  their  unlimited 
form,  and  pushed  them  to  their  theoretic  results,  with 
a  recklessness  which  perhaps  first  roused  Luther  to 
take  alarm  at  their  danger,  the  Reformer  instantly 
assailed,  refuted,  and  condemned  him,  and  succeeded 
in  compelling  the  rash  theologian  to  retract.  Several 
deeply  interesting  documents  on  this  subject  occur 
in  the  Correspondence*,  which  fully  show  that  the 
faith  which  Luther  made  the  basis  of  his  theology 
was  that  of  which  the  only  appropriate  evidence  is 
holiness,  and  which  necessarily  creates  it. 

Mr.  Hallam  admits  that  passages  inconsistent  with 
the  extreme  views  he  attributes  to  the  Reformer  may 
be  adduced  from  his  writings ;  but  affirms,  *  that  in 
treating  of  an  author  so  full  of  unlimited  propositions, 
no  positive  proof  as  to  his  tenets  can  be  refuted  by 
the  production  of  inconsistent  passages.'  But  the 
question  is,  whether  these  inconsistent  passages  ought 
not  to  modiiy  those  which  establish  the  supposed 
^positive  proof?'  If  we  are  to  pause  at  the  unquali- 
fied reception  of  the  one  class  of  propositions,  we  may 
well  pause  also  before  the  like  reception  of  the  other. 
If  two  statements,  in  a  writer  '  much  given  to  un- 
limited  propositions,'  appear  inconsistent,  we  should 
endeavour  to  make  the  one  limit  the  other ;  and  even 
if  they  are  absolutely  irreconcileable,  we  are  hardly 
justified  in  taking  either  as  the  exclusive  exponent  of 
the  writer's  views,  without  the  adjustment  arising 
from  a  coUation  of  passages.  There  are  propositions 
of  Scripture  itself  which  may  be,  and  which  have 
beeriy  as  much  wrested  to  the  support  of  *  Antinomian 

•  Vol.  V. 
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paradoxes/   as    almost   any  declarations   of  Luther 
could  be. 

Such  a  candid  construction  of  Luther's  real  views, 
seems  to  us  the  more  necessary,  precisely  because,  as 
Mr.  Hallam  justly  says,  he  is  so  ^  full  of  unlimited 
propositions.'  It  is  ever  the  characteristic  of  ora- 
torical genius  to  express  the  truths  it  feels  with  an 
energy  which  borders  on  paradox.  Anxious  to  pene* 
trate  and  exclusively  occupy  the  minds  of  others  with 
their  own  views  and  sentiments,  such  as  eminently 
possess  this  species  of  genius  are  seldom  solicitous 
to  state  propositions  with  the  due  limitations.  It  may 
be  further  remarked,  that  Luther's  abhorrence  of 
prevailing  errors  naturally  increased  this  tendency ; 
action  and  reaction,  as  usual,  were  equal  ;  the  libe- 
rated pendulum  passed,  as  was  to  be  expected,  beyond 
the  centre  of  its  arc  of  oscillation.  This  we  believe 
to  be  one  principal  cause  of  the  many  really  objection- 
able statements  of  Luther  on  this  subject. 

Our  veneration  for  the  great  Reformer,,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  even  the  errors  of  such  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Hallam  are  apt  to  exercise,  must  be  our  apology  for 
the  freedom  of  the  preceding  strictures.  The  work 
containing  the  observations  upon  which  we  have  felt 
ourselves  constrained  thus  to  remark,  is  one  for  which 
all  intelligent  inquirers  must  always  be  largely  in- 
debted to  its  author,  both  for  instruction  and  rational 
delight. 

On  the  whole,  few  names  have  such  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  mankind  as  that  of  Luther.  Even  Rome 
owes  him  thanks;  for  whatever  ameliorations  have 
taken  place  in  her  system,  have  been  OAving  far  more 
to  him  than  to  herself.  If  there  are  any  two  facts 
which  history  establishes,  it  is  the  desperate  condition 
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of  the  Church  at  the  time  Luther  appeared,  and  the 
vanity  of  all  hopes  of  a  self-sought  and  voluntary  re- 
formation. On  the  former  we  need  not  dwell  —  for 
none  now  deny  it ;  it  appears  not  only  on  every  page 
of  contemporary  history,  but  in  all  the  forms  —  es- 
pecially the  more  popular  —  of  mediaeval  literature. 
Never  was  a  remark  more  just  than  that  of  Mr. 
HaUam,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages  may  be  considered  as  artillery  levelled 
against  the  clergy. 

Of  the  second  great  fact  —  the  hopelessness  of  any 
effective  internal  reform — history  leaves  us  in  as  little 
doubt.  The  heart  itself  was  the  chief  seat  of  disease ;  and 
reformation  must  have  commenced  where  corruption 
was  most  inveterate.  Nor,  until  certain  long-forgotten 
principles  should  be  reclaimed,  and  the  Bible  and  its 
truths  restored — a  result  necessarily  fatal  to  a  system 
which  was  founded  on  their  perversion,  and  w;hich 
was  safe  only  in  their  suppression  —  could  any  re- 
formation be  either  radical  or  permanent.  It  would 
be  as  nugatory  as  that  which  was  sometimes  directed 
against  subordinate  parts  of  the  system — Monachism, 
for  instance.  Again  and  again  did  reformation  strive 
to  purify  that  institute,  and  as  often,  after  running 
through  the  same  cycle  of  precisely  similar  changes, 
did  it  fall  into  the  same  corruptions.  Each  new  order 
commenced  with  the  profession,  often  with  the  reality, 
of  voluntary  poverty  and  superior  austerity,  and 
ended,  as  reputed  sanctity  brought  wealth  and  power, 
in  all  the  concatenated  vices  of  the  system.  The 
reason  is  obvious ;  its  principles  were  vicious,  and 
hence  the  rapidity  and  uniformity  of  the  decline  — 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  pheno- 
mena of  ecclesiastical  history.  '  That  which  is 
crooked  cannot  be  made  straight ; '  and  if  man  will 
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attempt  even  a  style  of  supposed  virtue  for  which  God 
never  constituted  him,  he  will  meet  with  the  same 
recompense  as  attends  every  other  violation  of  the 
divine  laws. 

For  similar  reasons,  nothing  but  the  recovery  of 
principles  fatal  to  the  Papal  System  could  be  expected 
to  effect  the  Reformation ;  and  about  these  the  cham- 
pions of  that  system  could  not  be  expected  to  busy 
themselves.  An  usurper  will  hardly  abdicate  his  own 
throne  —  however  wrongfully  gained. 

Any  reform  which  had  merely  touched  externals, 
and  left  the  essence  of  the  system  the  same,  would 
have  been  useless ;  the  Church  would  soon  have  fallen 
back,  like  the  purified  forms  of  monasticism,  into  its 
ancient  corruptions.  Nor  was  it  amongst  the  least 
proofs  of  the  sagacity  of  Luther,  that  he  so  early  per- 
ceived, and  so  systematically  contended,  that  a  refor- 
mation of  doctrine  —  the  restoration  of  evangelic 
truth — was  essential  to  every  other  reform.  But  in 
fact,  even  the  most  moderate  reforms,  owing  to  the 
corruption  of  Rome  itself,  and  its  interest  in  their 
maintenance,  were  all  but  hopeless.  Often  did  the 
Papal  Court  admit  its  own  delinquencies,  and  as  often 
evade  their  correction.  The  papal  concessions  on  this 
point,  were  a  perpetual  source  of  triumph  to  Luther 
and  the  Reformers.  Even  when  a  pope  really  sought 
some  amendments,  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist 
the  influences  around  him.  Adrian,  the  successor  of 
the  refined  and  luxurious  Leo,  gave  infinite  disgust 
by  the  severity  of  his  manners,  and  his  sincere  desire 
to  see  some  sort  of  reformation ;  arid  his  long  cata- 
logue of  abuses  which  he  wished  to  be  corrected, 
delivered  in  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremburg,  (and  incon* 
sistently  accompanied  with  loud  calls  for  the  violent 
suppression  of  the  Reformation,)  was  never  forgiven 
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by  his  own  adherents.  '  The  Church/  said  he, 
*  stands  in  need  of  a  reformation,  but  we  must  take 
one  step  at  a  time.'  Luther  sarcastically  remarked 
—  *  The  Pope  advises  that  a  few  centuries  should  be 
permitted  to  intervene  between  the  first  and  second 
step.' 

Hence  we- may  see  the  comparative  futility  of  the 
small  time-serving  expedients  of  Erasmus.  His  satire, 
bitter  as  it  was,  was  not  directed  against  the  heart  of 
the  system  —  he  waged  war  only  with  the  Friars. 
Not  that  we  undervalue  his  labours :  as  a  pioneer  he 
was  invaluable.  Nor,  if  we  except  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  Zwingle,  do  we  know  any  man  who 
really  eflfected  so  much  for  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  labours  of  Luther  and  himself  termi- 
nated in  one  result ;  the  streams,  however  difierent, 
flowed  at  last  in  one  channel  — 

*  Ubi  Khodanus  ingens  amne  prcsrapido  fluit, 
Ararque  dubitans  quo  suos  fluctus  agat.' 

Such  are  our  deliberate  views  of  the  character, 
labours,  and  triumphs  of  Luther.  We  have  been 
the  more  copious  in  our  account  of  them,  that  we 
may  do  what  in  us  lies  to  honour  his  memory,  at  a 
period  when  there  is  a  large  party  of  degenerate 
Protestants,  who,  not  content  with  denying  the  un- 
speakable benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  mankind, 
have  not  hesitated  to  speak  of  him  with  contempt 
and  contumely,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  question 
the  honesty  of  his  motives  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
religion !  * 

•  *  Some  of  the  Oxford  men,*  says  Dr.  Arnold,  *  now  commonly 
revile  Luther  as  a  bold,  bad  man;  how  surely  they  would  have 
reviled  Paul.* — Life  and  Correspondence^  vol.ii.  p.  250. 
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Sages  and  poets  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  in- 
vention of  significant  symbols  by  which  to  express 
the  littleness  of  all  earthly  greatness,  and  the  vanity 
of  all  human  ambition ;  not  always  superior  them- 
selves to  a  secret  ambition  of  obtaining  fame  even  by 
showing  it  to  be  nothing  —  of  being  remembered  for 
the  beauty  and  the  excellence  wherewith  they  have 
typified  vanity.  Like  the  sculptor  employed  to  orna- 
ment the  tomb,  they  have  hoped  to  be  celebrated  for 
their  eloquent  images  of  death,  their  graceful  emblems 
of  mortality.  Yet  no  device  feigned  by  art,  no  ob- 
ject presented  to  us  by  the  ravages  of  time  —  the 
broken  column,  the  sarcophagus  empty  even  of  ashes, 
the  stone  inscribed  with  a  silent  history,  or  with  but 
half  legible  characters,  can  furnish  any  memento  of 
the  above  truths  more  expressive,  or  more  touching, 
thto  that  which  presents  itself  in  the  tarnished  deco- 
rations of  a  series  of  portly  folios  or  quartos  of  a  past 
age,  the  product  of  some  capacious  and  restless  in- 
tellect, which  toiled,  as  was  fondly  thought  and  hoped, 
for  immortality ;  which  aspired,  not  merely  to  be  remem- 
bered in  Biographical  Dictionaries  —  those  crowded 
cemeteries  of  mind — but  to  hold  active  and  familiar 
converse  with  the  men  of  successive  generations, — to 

♦  *  Edinburgh  Review/  July,  1846. 

Gottfried  JVilhelm  Freiherr  von  Leibnitz:  eine  Biographie, 
(Life  of  G.  M.  Leibnitz.)  Von  Dr.  G.  E.  Guhrauer.  Zwei 
Bande  (2  vols.)  12mo.    Breslau:  1842. 
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live  in  perpetual  citation  on  the  lips  of  grateful  and 
admiring  readers.  These  misjudging  aspirants  for 
fame  are  often  consigned  to  the  *  dust  and  darkness 
of  the  upper  shelf;'  rarely  opened  except  by  some 
chance  visitor,  out  of  idle  curiosity, — not  from  any 
wish  to  hold  communion  with  their  spirits,  or  to 
emancipate  even  for  an  instant  their  imprisoned  wit 
and  wisdom.  These  remains  are  guarded,  it  is  true, 
with  jealous  care,  and  kept  safe  behind  handsome 
doors  and  gratings ;  but  the  page  is  as  mute  as  the 
voice  of  him  who  wrote  it ;  and  that  supplementarjr 
body  of  ink  and  paper  by  which  the  fond  author 
hoped  to  perpetuate  his  existence,  and  secure  a 
second  and  longer  life  on  earth,  is  dead  as  the  first 
tenement  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  without  a  hope  of 
resurrection.  To  traverse  an  old  library  filled  with 
such  remains,  is  like  walking  through  the  catacombs 
of  a  great  city.  Could  the  thought  of  the  utter  want 
of  sympathy,  the  ^  cold  oblivion '  which  awaited  them, 
have  obtruded  itself  on  the  glowing  fancy  of  those 
who  wrought  for  immortality,  it  had  been  enough  to 
paralyse  all  their  energies,  land  make  the  pen  drop 
from  their  nerveless  hand. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  gloomy  reflectiona  by 
the  lot  of  that  illustrious  man,  on  whose  life  and 
genius  we  are  about  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  His  name 
is  no  obscure  one ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  achieved, 
if  ever  man  did,  a  high  European  reputation,  and  his 
memory  is  laid  up  with  that  of  the  great  of  all  time ; 
and  yet  we  believe  there  are  few,  even  of  the  utterly 
obscure,  who,  having  written  so  much,  are  read  so 
little.  It  is  the  smallest  possible  fraction  of  his  works 
that  even  those  who  have  troubled  themselves  to  pe- 
ruse any  part  of  them,  are  acquainted  with ;  while 
the  immense  majority,  who  yet  know  him  renowned 
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for  mathematical  discoveries  and  metaphysical  the- 
ories,  have  never  read  a  syllable  of  him. 

For  this  comparative  neglect  there  are  more  reasons 
than  one.  To  a  certain  extent  he  shares  but  the  lot 
of  all  great  philosophers.  Their  condition,  in  this 
respect,  is  far  less  enviable  than  that  of  great  poets. 
The  former  can  never  possess  so  large  a  circle  of 
readers  under  any  circumstances ;  but  that  number  is 
still  further  abridged  by  the  fact,  that  even  the  truths 
they  have  taught  or  discovered,  form  but  stepping- 
stones  in  the  progress  of  science,  and  are  afterwards 
digested,  systematised,  and  better  expounded  in  other 
works  composed  by  inferior  men.  The  creations  of 
poetry,  on  the  contrary,  remain  ever  beautiful,  as 
long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  embodied 
shall  endure:  even  to  translate  is  to  injure  them. 
Thus  it  is,  that  for  one  reader  of  Archimedes  (even 
amongst  those  who  know  just  what  Archimedes 
achieved),  there  are  thousands  of  readers  of  Homer ; 
and  of  Newton  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  doctrines  have 
never  studied  him  except  at  second-hand.  Far  more 
intimate,  no  doubt,  is  that  sympathy  which  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  inspire ;  *  being  dead,  they  yet  speak ;'  and 
may  even  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  very  minds  of 
their  readers. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz.  As  he  wrote  often 
with  great  beauty,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
there  should  be  no  reason,  one  might  imagine,  why  he 
should  be  less  read  than  many  other  philosophers 
whose  claims  to  be  remembered  are  far  inferior  to  his. 
The  cause,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  productions: 
though  enormously  voluminous,  there  is  almost  no- 
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thing  except  his  *  Theodic^e '  and  his  '  Remarks  ori 
Locke  '  that  can  be  considered  systematic ;  and  he  has 
nowhere,  not  even  in  these  pieces,  given  a  complete 
digest  of  his  philosophical  system-  The  mass  of  his 
works  consists  of  occasional  papers;  —  such  as  his 
contributions  to  the  *  Acta  Eruditorum '  of  Leipzic, 
and  the  immense  remains  of  that  Literary  Corre- 
spondence in  which  he  was  actively  engaged  through- 
out his  life,  and  which  included  the  name  of  almost 
every  eminent  scholar  and  thinker  of  the  age.  In 
these  Letters  he  continually  repeats  (as  was  most 
natural)  fragments  of  his  opinions ;  so  that  the  reader 
finds  that  he  has  got  most  of  what  Leibnitz  thought, 
long  before  he  has  read  all  that  Leibnitz  wrote,  and 
might  here,  if  any  where,  take  a  brick  as  a  specimen 
of  the  house. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  this  comparative 
neglect.  With  all  his  intellectual  power,  he  com- 
mitted one  fatal  error.  None  have  ventured  to  ex- 
pound metaphysical  theories  which  depend  so  abso- 
lutely on  mere  conjecture,  or  which  are  less  adapted 
to  invite  disciples.  His  Monads  are  unintelligible 
even  to  his  most  devoted  commentators;  his  Pre- 
established  Harmony  has  long  since  been  dissolved ; 
and  a  score  of  other  theories,  and  rudiments  of  the- 
ories, which  were  suggested  to  his  ever  active  genius, 
lie  scattered  in  gigantic  ruins  over  the  vast  field  of 
his  labours. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  very  large  portion  of  his  writingSy 
as  already  said,  consists  of  his  Letters.  Now,  not 
only  is  the  Latin  in  which  he  often  writes  far  from 
being  Ciceronian;  not  only  are  the  theories  he  de- 
fends exploded,  or  the  truths  he  develops  rendered 
elementary  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  science; 
but  the  books  cited  have  been  long  forgotten,  the 
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very  names  of  the  authors  are  never  heard  of:  even 
the  doctissimus  Hackmannus  and  the  iUustrissimus 
Kettimgi'os  have  somehow  become  obscure.  The  allu- 
sions are  unintelligible,  the  incidents  without  interest, 
the  pleasantry  insipid* 

These  causes  are  at  least  sufficient  to  show  why 
we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  Leibnitz  for  more  than 
a  century  has  been  but  little  read. 

But  it  is  well  that  those  illustrious  men,  whose 
voluminous  writings,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned, 
will  never  be  equally  remembered  with  those  of  the 
great  poet,  should  have  their  periodical  commemora- 
tion ;  when  the  achievements  by  which  they  benefited 
their  own  generation  and  all  time  may  be  honourably 
recounted,  their  portraits  brought  out  of  the  dust  and 
dampness  where  they  were  fading  avray,  and  the  linea- 
ments retouched  and  vivified;  when  some  of  their 
most  pregnant  thoughts  and  weighty  maxims  may  be 
repeated  in  the  ear  of  mankind ;  and  some  fragments 
of  their  wisdom  rescued  from  the  sepulchre  of  their 
*  opera  omnia.'  Even  this  is  better  than  sheer  obli- 
vion. They  have  influenced  the  mind  of  the  species 
some  generations  back,  and  through  that  indirectly 
for  ever.  It  is  something  more  to  be  permitted  to  do 
this  directly^  in  modes  however  limited,  and  for  inter- 
vals however  transient.  Yielding  to  the  instinct  of 
immortality,  each  grateful  shade,  thus  honoured,  will 
triumphantly  exclaim,  *  Non  omnis  moriar  ! ' 

Such  a  festival  in  honour  of  Leibnitz  seems  to  be 
now  in  course  of  celebration  in  Germany.  ^  Old  Mor- 
tality' is  there  going  his  round,  and  reviving  the 
imagery  and  inscriptions  on  the  philosopher's  tomb ; 
and  we  could  hardly  hope  to  find  a  more  favourable 
juncture  for  offering  our  homage  than  the  present, 
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when  his  works  have  just  been  republished  at  Berlin, 
and  a  new  biography  composed  by  Dr.  Guhrauer. 

We  shall  commence,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  the 
rather  that  it  is  more  varied  than  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  literary  men ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
increase  in  no  small  degree  that  wonder  which  his 
prodigious  attainments  are  calculated  to  excite.  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  so  much  activity  and  locomo- 
tion with  such  severe  study.  He  must  have  learnt 
that  useful  lesson  of  losing  no  time  '  in  changing  his 
hand,'  as  Adam  Smith  expresses  it ;  and  of  bringing 
his  faculties  to  bear  with  resolute  promptitude  on 
whatever,  for  the  moment,  exacted  attention. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  biography  of  Leibnitz 
are  the  materials  left  by  his  friend  £ckhart — his  Life 
by  Brucker,  in  the  *  History  of  Philosophy'  —  his 
well-known  *Eloge'  by  Fontenelle — that  by  Bailly, 
first  published  in  1768,  and  republished  in  his  *  Dis- 
cours'  in  1790 — that  by  KcBstner,  published  in  1769 
— the  *  Memoir'  prefixed  to  several  editions  of  the 
*  Theodic^e,'  by  M.  Jaucourt,  originally  published 
under  the  feigned  name  of  M.  Neufville,  —  a  piece 
possessing  considerable  merit,  and  praised  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Lessing, — and  the  recent  work  of 
Dr.  Guhrauer.  This  last  author  has  diligently  availed 
himself  of  every  source  of  information ;  and  has  not 
only  corrected  some  previous  errors,  but  has  brought 
to  light  some  facts  hitherto  unknown.  Many  frag- 
ments also  of  the  philosopher's  writings,  which  had 
remained  buried  in  obscurity,  enrich  Erdmann's  re- 
cent edition  of  them.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if 
these  writings  were  a  mine  which  could  not  be  ex- 
hausted :  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Miscellaneous 
Papers  and  Correspondence,  they  were  widely  scat- 
tered, and  were  recovered  only  at  intervals.    In  1765, 
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appeared  a  quarto  volume  of  his  posthumous  works, 
under  the  editorship  of  Easpe.  The  principal  of 
these  was  the  commentary  on  Locke's  great  work, 
and  is  entitled  ^  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  TEntendement 
Humain.'  This  volume  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
edition  of  Leibnitz's  works  by  Dutens,  in  six  large 
quartos,  published  in  1768,  was  vainly  styled  Opera 
Omnia.  It  does  not  contain  the  pieces  published  by 
Raspe,  for  which  Dutens,  in  his  general  preface,  offers 
no  very  sufficient  reason.  In  1805,  appeared  in  oc- 
tavo another  volume  of  unpublbhed  Letters,  under 
the  editorship  of  I.  G.  H.  Feder. 

Dr.  Guhrauer's  work  has  considerable  merit ;  but  it 
might  have  been  judiciously  comprised  in  one  volume, 
by  omitting  not  a  few  digressions  on  collateral  sub- 
jects, in  which  the  author  has  indulged  more  Germano. 
We  shall  also  have  occasion  to  point  out  some  ex- 
amples of  prejudiced  statement,  into  which  the  cus- 
tomary idolatries  of  a  biographer  have  betrayed  him. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  contained  in  his 
work  is  a  fragment  of  Autobiography.  Fragment  as 
it  is,  it  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  author's  child- 
hood and  youth,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  his  in- 
tellectual history,  and  exhibits  all  the  prominent 
features  of  his  character — even  to  its  foibles — with  a 
vivacity  as  amusing  as  can  be  found  in  any  compo- 
sition-of  a  similar  kind.  As  this  fragment  has  never 
appeared  in  English,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  gratify 
the  reader  by  a  free  translation  of  two  or  three  para- 
graphs. Most  of  the  facts  are  repeated,  again  and 
again,  in  different  portions  of  Leibnitz's  miscellaneous 
writings,  but  perhaps  nowhere  else  so  connectedly  or 
so  fully. 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  bom  at  Leipsic, 
on  the  21st  of  June,  1646.    He  may  be  said  to  have 
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been  a  foster-child  of  literature.  His  father,  Frederic 
Leibnitz,  was  professor  of  ethics  in  the  university 
of  Leipsic ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Schmuck,  another  professor  in  the  same  university ; 
and  his  mother's  sister  was  married  to  John  Strauch, 
professor  in  Jena,  a  celebrated  jurist. 

The  father  of  Leibnitz  was  married  thrice.  He  had 
one  son  by  his  first  marriage,  and  one  (the  subject  of 
this  sketch)  by  the  second.  He  died  September  5. 
1652,  when  the  future  philosopher  was  only  six  years 
old.  He  left  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  valuable 
library,  which  last  the  young  Leibnitz  soon  began  to 
consider  the  best  part  of  his  inheritance.  It  is  with 
his  introduction  to  these  treasures  that  we  commence 
our  brief  extracts  from  the  Autobiography. 

He  was  sent  early  to  the  Nicolai  school  at  Leipzic ; 
but  his  real  education  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
by  himself,  and  is  described  in  a  whimsical  manner 
in  the  following  paragraph : — 

*  As  I  grew  in  years  said  strength  I  was  wonderfully 
delighted  with  the  reading  of  history,  and  having  ob'- 
tained  some  books  of  that  kind  in  German,  I  did  not 
lay  them  down  till  I  had  read  them  all  through. 
Latin  I  studied  at  school ;  and  no  doubt  ^ould  have 
proceeded  at  the  usual  slow  rate,  had  not  accident 
opened  to  me  a  method  peculiar  to  myself.  In  the 
house  where  I  lodged,  X  chanced  to  stumble  on  two 
books  which  a  certain  student  had  left  in  pledge. 
One,  I  remember,  was  Livy,  the  other  the  Chrono- 
logical Thesaurus  of  Calvisius.  Having  got  possession 
of  these,  I  immediately  devoured  them.  Calvisius, 
indeed,  T  understood  easily,  because  I  had  in  German 
a  book  of  universal  history  which  often  told  me  the 
same  things;  but  in  Livy  I  stuck  longer;  for  as  I 
was  ignorant  of  ancient  history,  and  the  diction  in 
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such  works  is  more  elevated  than  common,  I  scarcely 
in  truth  understood  a  single  line.  But  as  the  edition 
was  an  old  one,  embellished  with  woodcuts,  over  these 
I  pored  diligently,  and  read  the  words  imimediately 
beneath  them, — never  stopping  at  the  obscure  places, 
and  skipping  what  I  imperfectly  understood.  When 
I  had  repeated  this  operation  several  times,  and 
tumbled  the  book  over  and  over — attacking  it  each 
time  after  a  little  interval — I  understood  much  more; 
with  all  which,  wonderfully  delighted,  I  proceeded 
without  any  dictionary  till  almost  the  whole  was  quite 
plain/ 

These  self-acquired  accomplishments  having  dis- 
closed themselves  at  school,  Leibnitz  tells  us  that  his 
master  was  much  shocked  that  his  pupil  should  be 
making  such  unauthorised  progress  in  learning. 

*  My  master,  dissembling  the  matter,  repairs  to 
those  who  had  the  care  of  my  educatien,  and  ad- 
monishes them  that  they  should  take  care  lest  I  should 
interrupt  my  studies  by  a  premature  and  preposterous 
kind  of  reading ;  that  Livy  was  just  as  fit  for  me  as 
a  "  buskin  for  a  pigmy  j"  that  books  proper  for  another 
age  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  a  boy,  and 
that  I  must  be  sent  back  to  Comenius  or  the  lesser 
catechism.  And  without  doubt  he  had  succeeded,  if 
there  had  not  been  present  at  the  interview  a  certain 
erudite  and  well-travelled  knight,  a  friend  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  He,  displeased  with  the  envy 
or  stupidity  of  the  master,  who,  he  saw,  wished  to 
measure  every  stature  by  his  own,  began  to  show,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  unjust  and  intolerable  that 
a  budding  genius  should  be  repressed  by  harshness 
and  ignorance  ;  that  a  boy  who  gave  no  vulgar  pro- 
mise was  rather  to  be  encouraged,  and  furnished  with 
every  kind  of  help.     He  then  desired  me  to  come  to 
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him ;  and  when  he  saw  that  I  gave  no  contemptible 
answers  to  the  questions  he  put,  he  did  not  rest  till 
he  had  extorted  from  my  relatives  permission  to  enter 
my  father's  library.  At  this  I  triumphed  as  if  I  had 
found  a  treasure.  I  longed  to  see  the  ancients,  most 
of  whom  were  known  to  me  only  by  name — Cicero, 
Quinctilian,  and  Seneca,  Pliny,  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
Plato,  and  many  a  Latin  and  Greek  father.  These  I 
revelled  in  as  the  fit  took  me,  and  was  delighted  with 
the  wonderful  variety  of  matter  before  me ;  so  that, 
before  I  was  yet  twelve  years  old,  I  understood  the 
Latin  writers  tolerably  well,  began  to  lisp  Greek,  and 
wrote  verses  with  singular  success-  .  .  .  .  In- 
deed, in  polite  letters  and  in  poetry,  I  made  such  pro- 
gress that  my  friends  feared,  lest  beguiled  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  flattering  muses,  I  should  acquire 
disgust  for  studies  more  serious  and  rugged.  But  the 
event  soon  relieved  them  from  this  anxiety.  For  no 
sooner  was  I  summoned  to  the  study  of  logic,  than  I 
betook  myself  with  great  delight  to  the  thorny  intri- 
cacies which  others  abhorred.  And  not  only  did  I 
easily  apply  the  rules  to  examples,  which,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  my  preceptors,  I  alone  did,  but  expressed 
my  doubts  on  certain  points,  and  already  meditated 
some  novel  views,  which,  lest  they  should  escape  me, 
I  committed  to  paper.  Long  after,  I  read  some  things 
which  I  had  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was 
wonderfully  delighted  with  them.' 

As  to  his  doubts,  he  tells  us  that  none  of  his  masters 
satisfied  him,  but  only  admonished  him  that  ^  it  did 
not  become  a  boy  to  busy  himself  with  novelties,  in 
things  which  he  liad  not  sufficiently  studied.'  Mean- 
time his  friends  were  possessed  by  a  new  fear. 

*  Those  who  had  the  care  of  my  education,  —  to 
whom  my  greatest  obligo^tion  is,  that  they  interfered 
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as  little  as  possible  with  my  studies,  —  as  they  had 
before  feared  lest  I  should  become  a  poet,  so  they  now 
dreaded  lest  I  should  stick  fast  in  scholastic  subtleties ; 
but  they  did  not  know  how  little  my  mind  could  be  filled 
mih  one  class  of  subjects ;  for  no  sooner  did  I  under- 
stand that  I  was  destined  for  the  study  of  the  law, 
than,  dismissing  every  thing  else,  I  applied  myself  to 
that And  in  this  way  I  reached  my  seven- 
teenth year,  happy  in  nothing  more  than  this,  that 
my  studies  were  not  directed  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  but  by  my  own  humour;  for  which 
reason  it  was  that  I  was  always  esteemed  chief  among 
those  of  my  own  age  in  all  college  exercises,  not  by 
the  testimony  of  tutors  only,  but  by  that  of  my  fellow 
disciples.' 

He  graduated  as  bachelor  of  philosophy  in  1663, 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  proceeded  to  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  the  same  faculty  in  the  following  year. 
On  both  these  occasions,  and  on  others  of  a  like  nature, 
he  manifested  the  precocity  of  his  metaphysical  talents 
by  the  subjects  selected  for  the  customary  disputa- 
tions.— After  giving  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  prevented  his  offering  himself  for  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Leipsic,  and  sent  him  to  the  university  at 
Altdorf,  Leibnitz  proceeds : — 

*  There,'  says  he,  *  I  took  my  doctor's  degree  in  my 
twenty-second  year,  maximo  omnium  applausu ;  for 
when  I  maintained  my  public  thesis,  I  discoursed  with 
so  much  facility,  and  explained  myself  with  so  much 
clearness,  that  not  the  auditors  only  wondered  at  this 
new  and  unusual  dxplfistaj  specially  in  a  lawyer,  but 
even  those  who  had  engaged  to  respond,  publicly  ac- 
knowledged that  I  had  excellently  well  satisfied  them.' 

Refusing  an  offer  of  a  professorship  at  Altdorf, 
Leibnitz  repaired  to  Nuremburg.     While  there,  he 
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happened  to  hear  of  a  Society  of  AlchemistB,  who 
were  prosecuting,  with  the  usual  success,  the  search 
after  the  *  philosopher's  stone.'  He  was  seized  with  a 
strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  these  adepts ; 
but,  as  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  all  their  terms 
of  art,  he  knew  not  how  to  negotiate  an  introduction. 
Happily  he  recollected  that  their  ignorance  must  be 
quite  equal  to  his  own ;  and  so,  boldly  extracting  from 
the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  alchemists,  all 
the  most  obscure  terms  he  could  find,  he  composed  a 
letter,  of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  syllable ; 
and  from  that  moment  became,  if  one  may  indulge 
in  the  paradox,  as  knowing  as  themselves.  What 
was  dark  to  himself  was  happily  quite  clear  to  these 
illuminati,  who,  following  their  usual  instinct  for 
nonsense,  or  afraid  to  be  supposed  ignorant,  professed 
to  augur  favourably  of  one  who  could  write  so  pro- 
foundly. They  invited  him  to  assist  at  their  confer- 
ences, introduced  him  to  their  laboratory,  and  made 
him  their  secretary. 

While  at  Nuremburg,  he  met  with  a  valuable  friend 
and  patron  in  the  Baron  de  Boineburg,  chancellor  to 
the  Elector  of  Mentz.  Chance  (some  say)  brought 
them  together  at  the  hotel  where  Leibnitz  was  lodging. 
The  baron,  who,  amidst  his  official  duties,  had  never 
ceased  to  cultivate  science  and  literature,  was  struck 
with  the  talents  and  attainments  of  his  young  ac- 
quaintance. He  gave  him  his  counsel,  —  advised  him 
to  attach  himself  to  Jurisprudence  and  History,  as  the 
studies  which  would  furnish  him  with  the  best  means 
of  advancing  himself  in  life,  and  exhorted  him  to  re- 
pair to  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  for  the  further  prose- 
cution of  those  studies :  meantime,  he  promised  to 
endeavour  to  procure  for  him  some  office  worthy  of 
his  talents  in  the  court  of  the  elector.     With  this 
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advice  Leibnitz  complied,  and  at  Frankfort  abandoned 
himself  entirely  to  the  studies  thus  recommended. 
It  was  there,  amidst  many  distractions,  that  he  com- 
posed, in  1667,  his  little  treatise  entitled,  *  A  New 
Method  of  Learning  and  Teaching  Jurisprudence.'  * 
This  early  work  displays  all  his  principal  charac- 
teristics —  his  vast  reading,  the  acuteness,  originality, 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  pro- 
pensity to  form  projects  too  vast  for  fulfilment,  and 
to  make  promises  which  sound  something  like  pre- 
sumption. This  little  treatise  was  in  the  press  when 
the  Baron  de  Boineburg  summoned  him  to  the  service 
of  the  Elector  of  Mentz ;  and  the  young  author,  with 
the  new-developed  instinct  of  a  courtier,  dedicated 
his  work  to  his  patron.  In  1668,  he  followed  up  his 
*  Nova  Methodus,'  by  his  '  Ratio  Corporis  Juris  recon- 
cinnandi/  —  a  *  beautiful  project,'  as  M.  Jaucourt 
calls  it  —  *  un  beau  projet '  —  nothing  less  in  fact  than 
a  new  digest  of  Universal  Law. 

But  the  author  we  have  just  cited  might  well  ask, 
'  can  we  believe  that  Leibnitz  (then  little  more  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age)  had  sufficient  light  for  a 
reform  of  this  gigantic  kind  ? '  A  faire  un  bon  livre^ 
as  M.  Jaucourt  says,  is  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
the  splendid  talents  of  any  young  philosopher— even 
though  a  Leibnitz-engaged  on  such  a  subject. 

In  the  same  year,  he  also  published  his  treatise 
'  De  Arte  Combinatori^,'  in  which,  though  he  ad- 
vances many  things  which  he  afterwards  saw  cause  to 
reject,  he  displays  much  of  the  analytical  skill,  and 
originality  of  conception,  which  afterwards  made  him 
so  famous  in  the  field  of  pure  mathematics.  The  ab- 
dication of  John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  in  1668, 

* 

*  Nova  Methodus  discendae  docendaeque  Jurisprudentige. 
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when  the  elective  throne  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of 
aspirants,  afforded  Leibnitz  his  first  opportunity  of 
signalising  his  talents  in  political  discussion.  Amongst 
the  claimants  was  the  Prince  of  Neuburg,  and  Boine- 
burg  engaged  Leibnitz  to  support  his  pretensions.  In 
this,  as  in  one  or  two  other  cases,  our  author  was 
perhaps  too  easily  led  to  assume  the  office  of  advocate, 
before  exercising  that  of  philosopher ;  to  accept  a  thesis, 
and  then  examine  how  it  could  be  supported.  Once 
engaged,  however,  his  philosophic  habits  of  mind  soon 
appear  in  this  as  in  similar  instances;  and,  rising 
above  the  transitory  and  limited  subjects  proposed, 
he  expatiates  on  the  condition  of  Poland,  its  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  the  qualities  it  should  seek 
in  the  monarchs  of  its  choice.  Though  this  brochure 
did  not  attain  its  end,  Leibnitz  was  not  without  his 
reward.  At  the  instigation  of  Boineburg  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  elector,'  a  post 
which  he  held  till  1672.  Without  neglecting  its  dur 
ties,  his  ever  active  mind  found  time  to  produce  num- 
berless pieces  on  the  most  diversified  subjects,  which 
secured  him  extensive  reputation,  but  which  it  is  be- 
yond  our  limits  even  to  enumerate.  One  of  his  greatest 
projects  at  this  period,  but,  like  many  others,  never 
executed,  was  to  revise  and  remodel  the  *  Encyclo- 
paedia' of  Alstedius,  according  to  a  new  method, 
founded  on  the  relations  of  the  various  sciences  to 
each  other.  A  curious  publication,  which  appeared 
in  1670,  was  very  characteristic  of  his  literary  habits. 
He  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  Aristotle  had  been 
depreciated  below  his  real  merits,  in  the  necessary 
recoil  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy. Instead  of  treating  this  subject  systematically, 
in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  dissertation,  he  contents 
himself  with  republishing  a  work  against  Aristotle, 
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written  by  Mario  Nizoli,  a  native  of  Modena,  so  early 
as  1553,  to  which  our  author  adds  a  letter  to  Tho- 
niasius,  a  preface,  and  notes ! 

In  1672,  Leibnitz  went  on  a  political  mission  to 
Paris.  Here  he  spent  a  considerable  time,  and  in  very 
different  employments  from  those  of  the  generality  of 
foreign  visitors  to  that  gay  metropolis.  He  pursued 
his  studies  with  his  usual  intensity,  but  particularly 
applied  himself  to  Mathematics,  in  which  he  frankly 
represents  himself  as  up  to  that  time  comparatively 
uninitiated.  At  Paris,  in  1672,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Huygens ;  and  the  perusal  of  some  of  his  writ- 
ings, together  with  the  study  of  those  of  Galileo  and 
Descartes,  and  the  mathematical  fragments  of  Pascal, 
inspired  him  with  a  zeal  in  his  new  pursuit,  which, 
combined  with  his  great  inventive  talents,  not  only 
soon  put  him  in  possession  of  all  that  had  been 
hitherto  discovered,  but  prompted  him  to  make  dis- 
coveries for  himself. 

On  the  all  but  exhausted  controversy  respecting 
the  Differential  Calculus,  and  of  Leibnitz's  claims  to 
be  considered  an  inventor,  we  have  little  to  say  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  often  repeated ;  and 
that  little  has  been  suggested  solely  by  the  observa- 
tions which  Dr.  Guhrauer  has,  in  his  recent  biography, 
thought  proper  to  make.  Our  remarks  on  his  state- 
ments will  be  found  farther  on. 

Whilst  prosecuting  his  mathematical  studies,  Leib- 
nitz noted  certain  imperfections  in  the  Arithmetical 
Machine  which  Pascal  had  endeavoured  to  construct ; 
and  with  his  characteristic  ambition  of  attempting  all 
things  difficult,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  improving 
and  perfecting  it.  To  this  task  he  devoted  consider- 
able time,  thought,  and  money ;  and  he  has  left  a  brief 
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account  of  his  success  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works.* 
But  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  it ;  and  it 
thus  forms  one  of  the  huge  pile  of  projects  which  he 
has  left  incomplete,  and  which  serve  only  to  show  the 
activity  and  universality  of  his  genius. 

In  the  year  1673,  Baron  de  Boineburg  died ;  and  as 
official  duties  no  longer  confined  Leibnitz  to  Paris, 
he  took  the  opportunityof  visiting  England,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  Boyle,  Oldenburgh,  Gregory, 
Wallis,  Newton,  and  others.  Several  of  the  literary 
and  scientific  acquaintances  he  here  made,  were  added 
to  the  contributors  to  his  already  vast  correspondence. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England,  his  patron, 
the  Elector  of  Mentz,  died  (1674),  and  Leibnitz  re- 
solved to  return  to  Germany,  and  to  push  his  fortunes 
in  some  other  direction.  Previous  to  his  leaving 
England,  the  Royal  Society  honoured  him,  and  did 
themselves  honour,  by  enrolling  him  amongst  their 
members.  He  returned  by  way  of  Paris,  whence  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  John  Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick- 
Lunenburg,  to  inform  him  of  his  situation  ;  and  that 
prince  immediately  offered  him  a  place  at  his  court, 
a  pension,  and,  what  was  as  much  prized,  the  liberty 
of  remaining  in  foreign  countries  as  long  as  he  pleased. 
Availing  himself  of  this  permission,  Leibnitz  remained 
at  Paris  five  months,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  mathematical  studies.  He  then  returned 
for  a  brief  interval  to  England,  thence  paid  a  visit 
to  Holland,  and  took  his  place  at  the  court  of  his 
sovereign  at  Hanover,  in  1676 ;  and  with  this  prince 
and  his  successors  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  tastes  of  the  duke  so  happily  coincided  with 
those  of  Leibnitz,  that  he  must  have  been  here  per- 

*  Dutens' edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  413. 
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fectly  in  his  element.  He  commenced  his  daties  with 
the  agreeable  task  of  enriching  the  ducal  library  with 
important  works  and  manuscripts.  His  patron  often 
joined  him  in  his  physical  and  chemical  studies  ;  and 
thus  occupied,  Leibnitz  doubtless  found  it  less  tedious 
to  play  the  courtier,  than  a  philosopher  in  general 
would  be  apt  to  find  it. 

The  prince  died  in  1679,  but  Leibnitz  lost  nothing 
by  his  death ;  as  his  successor,  Prince  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, then  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  cherished  towards 
him  the  same  sentiments,  and  retained  him  in  the 
same  employments.  He  engaged  him,  however,  in 
one  new  task,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  eccentric 
manner  in  which  Leibnitz  most  characteristically  per- 
formed it,  would  have  involved  a  mere  waste  of  time, 
and,  as  it  was,  must  have  grievously  interrupted 
studies  far  more  important  and  congenial.  It  was 
that  of  writing  the  History  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick. Here,  as  in  all  like  cases,  he  broke  away  from 
the  comparatively  narrow  limits  assigned  to  him ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  very  comprehensive  researches, 
in  which  he  amassed  an  enormous  quantity  of  ma- 
terials (some  of  them  very  remotely  connected  with 
his  proposed  subject),  his  active  mind  suggested 
many  novel  and  sometimes  brilliant  speculations,  in 
various  branches  of  science ;  more  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  geology  (of  which  he  may,  in  virtue  of  his 
*  Protogaea,'  be  called  the  founder),  comparative  phi- 
lology, and  the  philosophy  of  history  and  antiquities. 
In  quest  of  his  ample  collection  of  materials  he  tra- 
velled during  the  years  1687, 88, 89; — visiting  Franco- 
nia,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Austria,  and  subsequently  Italy.* 

*  During  these  travels,  a  curious  incident  happened  to  him.  He 
was  once  overtaken  in  a  small  vessel,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  by  a 
furious  tempest,  which  the  sage  skipper  attributed  to  the  presence 
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Libraries,  monasteries,  convents,  abbeys,  tombs,  pub- 
lic documents,  manuscripts,  rare  books,  were  all  laid 
under  contribution.  On  his  return  in  1690,  he  re- 
viewed the  treasures  thus  acquired,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  he  was  so  rich.  In  collecting  materials  for 
the  History  of  Brunswick,  his  huge  drag  had  brought 
up  all  sorts  of  fragments  of  antiquity,  many  of  them 
highly  curious.  From  these  accumulations,  and  from 
the  treasures  in  Wolfenbiittel,-  recently  committed  to 
his  care,  he  selected  the  materials  of  a  great  work, 
which  he  calls  '  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Diplomaticus.' 
It  is  in  fact  a  collection  of  treaties,  declarations, 
manifestos,  contracts  of  royal  marriages,  and  public 
documents  of  a  similar  nature.  It  extended  to  two 
folio  volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1693 ; 
the  second  volume,  enriched  by  communications  from 
Oxenstiem,  not  till  1700.  To  the  first  volume  is 
prefixed  a  preface,  indicating  as  usual  the  activity 
and  difi^usiveness  of  his  genius,  his  power  of  eliciting 
general  truths  from  the  most  unpromising  facts,  and 
of  throwing  unexpected  light  on  subjects  but  little 
connected  with  one  another. 

Another  work,  which  originated  in  the  task  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  elector,  consisted  of  his  '  Accessiones 
Historicae,'  published  in  1698.  It  is  in  fact  a  mass  of 
the  odds  and  ends  of  his  multifarious  collections; 
many  of  them  rare  documents,  which  had  been  buried 
in  public  libraries,  and  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
previous  inquirers.     In  order  to  finish  here  all  notice 

of  the  heretical  German.  Presuming  him  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  and  his  crew  began  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of 
throwing  the  *  Lutheran  Jonas'  (as  M.  Jaucourt  expresses  it) 
overboard.  Leibnitz,  with  much  presence  of  mind,  took  out  a 
rosary  which  he  happened  to  have  with  him,  and  began  to  tell  his 
beads  with  vehement  devotion.     The  ruse  succeeded. 
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of  the  series  of  publications  which  had  their  origin  in 
the  request  of  the  elector,  we  may  remark,  that  it 
was  not  till  1707,  nearly  twenty  years  after  he  set 
out  on  his  travels,  that  the  first  portion  of  any  work 
exclusively  bearing  on  his  subject  saw  the  light ;  and 
that  consisted  only  of  a  collection  of  the  writers  on 
the  affairs  of  Brunswick.*  The  second  and  third 
volumes  appeared  in  1710  and  1711.  This  extensive 
work  was  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  work  on  the 
History  of  Brunswick  itself  and  its  Illustrious  House ; 
that  is,  by  the  work  which  for  twenty  years  he  had 
been  preparing  to  write,  but  of  which,  alas!  only 
the  plan  has  been  published;  the  unfinished  manu- 
script still  lying  in  the  dust  of  the  Royal  Library  of 
Hanover,  f 

In  truth,  his  plan  was  so  whimsically  extensive, 
that  it  would  have  taken  more  than  his  life  to  com- 
plete it.  The  work  was  to  have  commenced  by  a 
dissertation  on  the  possible  state  of  Germany  some 
thousands  of  years  before  the  creation ;  in  other 
words,  on  its  geology.  He  has  recorded  his  general 
opinions  in  an  essay  entitled  '  Protogaea,'  which  ap- 
peared after  his  death,  and  an  abstract  of  which  was 
inserted  in  the  Journal  of  Leipzic,  1693. 

Having  thus  settled  the  state  of  Germany  as  it  was 
before  the  creation  of  man,  he  was  to  proceed  to  a 
copious  account  of  what  it  was  after  that  era,  but  still 
long  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history  ; — to  trace 
the  migrations  and  settlements  of  the  remote  tribes 
and  nations  which  have  successively  occupied  it  — 
treating,  by  the  way,  of  their  languages  and  dialects ; 
topics  of  which  it  might  be  difficult  for  any  body  but 

*  Scriptores  Rerum  Brunsvicensium  iUustrationi  inservientes. 
f  Dr.  Guhrauer  gives  us  reason  to  expect  that  this  fragment 
will  soon  see  the  light. 

N  3 
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Leibnitz  to  see  the  connexion  with  the  history  of 
Brunswick,  but  which  were  doubtless  infinitely  more 
to  his  taste. 

Having  thus,  as  it  may  be  thought,  laid  a  mode- 
rately solid  foundation  for  the  pyramid  of  his  pro- 
jected work,  Leibnitz  was  to  set  about  the  history  of 
Brunswick  in  earnest;  of  course  commencing  with 
the  very  remotest  times,  gathering  materials  from  the 
obscurest  sources,  gently  deviating  to  the  right  and 
left  as  occasion  might  or  might  not  require,  to  take 
in  the  history  of  the  various  branches  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  Houses  with 
which  they  might  have  formed  alliances ;  and  pleas- 
ingly diversifying  the  matter  with  collateral  disqui- 
sitions on  various  points  of  heraldry,  genealogy,  and 
especially  chronology ;  all  which  subjects  were  to  be 
illustrated  by  an  ample  appendix  of  suitable  engrav- 
ings of  medals,  arms,  ancient  monuments,  and  so 
forth.  In  short.,  the  work  would  doubtless  have  been 
publishing  in  successive  volumes  to  this  day,  if  Leib- 
nitz and  his  patron  had  lived  as  long :  and  subscribers 
or  their  heirs  would  still  have  been  able  only  to 
predict  the  appearance  of  the  last  volume.  We  have 
been  more  minute  than  the  generality  of  the  bio- 
graphers of  Leibnitz  on  this  subject;  because  the 
mode  in  which  he  prosecuted  his  task,  the  immense 
gyrations  of  thought  in  which  he  indulged,  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  which  were  successively  taken  up,  the 
eagerness  with  Avhich  he  pursued  each,  the  gigantic 
scale  on  which  he  framed  his  plan,  and,  not  least  of 
all,  the  scanty  fragments  he  left  of  the  whole,  are 
so  remarkably  characteristic  of  his  genius  and  his 
habits. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  sketch  of  his  history.     In 
1699  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
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of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
induced  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  king 
of  Prussia,  to  found  an  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin, 
of  Avhich  he  was  made  perpetual  president.  The 
publications  of  this  society  he  afterwards  enriched 
with  various  valuable  contributions. 

A  communication  from  Bouvet  on  the  Chinese  cha- 
racters,  suggested  to  Leibnitz  another  of  his  life-long 
projects,  doomed,  like  so  many  others,  to  be  left 
incomplete, — that  of  a  Universal  Language.  On  this 
project,  more  than  one  able  man  had  toiled  before 
Leibnitz,  and  more  than  one  has  toiled  since,  but  all 
fruitlessly.  It  seems  in  truth  to  be  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  of  human  schemes.  But  its  very  difficulty 
had  charms  for  Leibnitz ;  and  he  expresses  himself  in 
many  parts  of  his  writings  with  a  confidence  of  suc- 
cess which  is  amusingly  characteristic.  He  did 
not  think  '  that  the  great  men  who  had  preceded 
him  had  been  on  the  right  tack.  He  contemplated 
the  invention  of  a  totally  novel  system,  of  which  the 
characters  should  resemble  as  much  as  possible  those 
of  algebra.'  He  seems,  in  truth,  to  have  expended 
immense  thought  upon  this  subject ;  yet  nothing  was 
found  in  his  papers  after  his  death,  except  some 
trifling  hints. 

He  had,  it  is  true,  directed  a  young  man  to  devise 
and  arrange  exact  definitions  of  all  sorts  of  ideas — 
in  itself  not  one  of  the  least  formidable  difficulties 
of  the  projected  enterprise,  and  which  Leibnitz  had 
better  have  reserved  for  his  own  shoulders.  '  Though 
he  applied  himself,'  says  M.  Jaucourt,  '  to  this  inves- 
tigation as  early  as  1703,  his  life,  dissipated  by  a 
hundred  different  occupations,  was  not  long  enough 
for  the  execution  of  this  design.'     That  man  would 
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assuredly  have  an  antediluvian  lease  of  life  who  should 
live  till  he  had  invented  a  Universal  Language. 

In  the  year  1710,  Leibnitz  published  his  'Theodic^e' 
—  properly  speaking,  his  only  complete  work;  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  which  gives  us  a  just  image  of  the 
whole  intellect  of  the  man.  Its  principal  object  is  to 
refute  the  sceptical  views  which  Bayle  had  inserted 
in  his  *  Dictionary,'  touching  the  goodness  of  God, 
the  liberty  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  evil. 

We  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  work  in  a 
future  page.  In  the  mean  time,  Ave  may  observe  that 
such  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
Leibnitz,  that  several  able  men  —  amongst  the  rest, 
Piaif  and  Le  Clerc  —  were  persuaded  he  was  of  the 
opinions  of  Bayle  himself,  and  that  the  *Theodicee'  was 
but  a  jeu  d^ esprit  Never  was  there  a  more  extra- 
vagant charge  preferred  against  any  man ;  it  is  con- 
tradicted alike  by  the  whole  internal  evidence  of  the 
book,  by  the  circumstances  which  had  elicited  it,  and 
by  the  general  tone  in  which  he  refers  to  it  through- 
out his  correspondence.  The  accusation  could  have 
been  founded  only  on  some  ^nisconceived  ironical  ex- 
pressions, and  on  the  very  courteous  and  charitable 
tone  adopted  towards  opponents. 

In  1711,  he  was  invited  to  a  conference  with  Peter 
the  Great  at  Torgau,  whither  the  Russian  monarch 
had  come,  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage between  his  son  Alexis  and  the  Princess  of 
Wolfenbiittel.  Leibnitz  was  highly  gratified,  and 
with  some  reason.  In  addition  to  honours  and  a 
pension  conferred,  there  was  held  out  the  flattering 
prospect  of  being  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
future  code  of  that  great  empire,  which  the  czar  was 
creating.  It  was  on  the  provisions  of  this  code  that 
the  prince  had  consulted  him. 
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In  1714,  Queen  Anne  died.  Leibnitz  was  at  Vienna 
when  the  King  left  Hanover  for  his  new  dominions, 
but  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  homage  in  1715, 
when  George  I.  again  visited  the  electorate. 

From  this  period  the  health  of  Leibnitz,  already 
shattered  by  frequent  attacks  of  gout,  which  had 
grievously  tormented  him  for  many  years,  rapidly 
declined.  As  he  knew  much  of  most  things,  and  some- 
thing of  every  thing,  so  he  had  not  entirely  neglected 
Medicine,  and  was  a  little  inclined,  as  many  such  men 
are,  to  play  the  doctor  in  his  own  case.  It  is  said  by 
some,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  an 
unhappy  experiment  with  an  untried  remedy.  This 
event  took  place,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1716,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.* 

Leibnitz  has  left  behind  him  a  sketch  in  Latin  of 
his  principal  physical  and  mental  peculiarities,  ex- 
pressed with  his  usual  frankness,  and  we  might  even 
say  with  a  characteristic  egotisnu  From  this  sketch 
we  extract  the  following  traits :  —  After  some  whim- 
sical remarks  on  his  temperament  and  that  of  his 
family,  he  tells  us  that  his  '  stature  is  of  the  middle 
height  and  graceful,  his  face  pale,  hands  generally 
cold,  &c.  &c, ;  his  eyesight  keen,  his  voice  rather  shrill 
than  strong ;  that  he  had  some  little  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing the  gutturals,  especially  h^  He  tells  us  that 
'  his  night's  rest  was  uninterrupted,'  for  which  he 
gives  us  a  curious  reason —  *  Quod  sero  cubitum  it,  et 
lucubrationes  studiis  matutinis  longe  praefert.'f  There 

*  Dr.  Guhrauer  has  given  a  full  account  of  his  last  illness  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  328—330.) 

t  He  often  did  not  retire  to  his  couch  at  all,  but  sat  till  a  late 
hour,  took  two  or  three  hours'  sleep  in  his  chair,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  his  work  again  at  earlj  dawn.  This  plan  he  is  said 
sometimes  to  have  pursued  night  after  night  for  weeks  together. 
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are  many  students  who,  with  the  same  habits,  have 
not  experienced  the  same  happy  results  from  them. 
'  His  mode  of  life  from  childhood  was  sedentary ;  from 
*  a  boy  he  read  nmch  and  meditated  more,  and  in  most 
things  was  self-taught,  aoroS/SaxTo^,'  The  next  is 
certainly  a  characteristic  trait,  but  would  have  been 
as  well  recorded  by  somebody  else.  '  He  was  ambi- 
tious of  more  profoundly  investigating  every  thing 
than  is  customary  with  the  vulgar,  and  of  inventing 
new  things.'  He  also  tells  us  *  he  was  endowed  with 
a  most  excellent  invention  and  judgment;  and  found 
it  no  matter  of  difficulty  to  apply,  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, to  the  most  various  employments ;  reading, 
writing,  speaking  extempore,  and  investigating  any 
intellectual  subject,  when  necessary,  even  to  the 
bottom.'*  He  further  informs  us,  *  that  he  was  easily 
made  angry  and  easily  pacified ;  that  he  was  neither 
very  sad  nor  very  merry;  that  his  joy  and  grief  were' 
alike  moderate,  and  that  he  more  frequently  smiled 
than  laughed.'  (Risus  frequentius  os  diducit  quam 
pectus  convertit.) 

One  or  two  other  traits  may  be  amusing  to  the 
reader  as  parts  of  a  great  man's  portrait  of  himself. 
They  will  be  found  below.f 

The  intellectual  character  of  Leibnitz  is  very  re- 
No  wonder  he  had  gout,  and,  towards  the  close  of  life,  ulcerated 
and  (edematous  extremities  ! 

♦  *  Whence  I  infer,'  says  he,  *  cerebrum  ei  esse  siccum  et  spiri- 
tuosum,'  ^  that  his  brain  is  dry  and  spirituous !' 

f  <  Conversationis  appetentia  non  multa ;  major  meditationis  et 
lectionis  solitariae.  Implicatus  autem  conversationi  satis  jueunde 
eam  continuat,  sermonibus  jocosis  et  gratis  magis  delectatus,  quam 

lusu,  aut  exercitiis  in  motu  consistentibus Timidus  est  in 

re  aliqua  inchoanda,  audax  in  prosequenda.' 
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markable,  and  well  worthy  of  careful  analysis.  He 
has  been  called,  and  with  much  justice,  ^  an  universal 
genius.'  His  powers  were  most  various  and  versatile, 
harmoniously  proportioned  one  to  another,  and  in- 
dividually vast ;  each  colossal,  and  all  symmetrical. 
K  he  failed,  and  fail  he  often  did,  it  was  not  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  powers  requisite  for  the  prosecution 
of  science  in  almost  any  direction,  but  from  the  am- 
bition of  universal  conquest — of  knowing  every  thing, 
and  achieving  every  thing.  In  his  desire  of  gaining 
new  victories,  he  was  too  apt  to  leave  behind  him 
provinces  but  half  conquered.  Such  was  his  versa- 
tility, that,  as  Fontenelle  and  Jaucourt  have  observed, 
he  really  does  not  seem  to  have  manifested  any  pre- 
dilection for  any  one  branch  of  science  more  than 
another,  though  it  was  unquestionably  in  Mathematics 
that  he  was  most  fitted  to  excel.  His  powers  of  ac- 
quisition were  astonishing ;  his  memory,  like  that  of 
most  great  men,  was  equally  rapid  in  appropriating, 
and  tenacious  in  retaining,  whatever  was  presented  to 
it.  At  the  age  of  seventy,  he  could  recite  hundreds 
of  lines  of  Virgil  without  an  error ;  and  such  was  his 
knowledge  of  books  and  their  contents,  that  George  I. 
was  wont  to  call  him  his  '  living  dictionary.' 

His  attainments  corresponded  with  his  versatile 
powers,  and  his  ever  active  industry.  In  every  de- 
partment of  science  and  literature  —  in  metaphysics, 
physics,  jurisprudence,  theology,  philology,  history, 
antiquities,  the  classics,  and  polite  letters — he  seems 
to  have  been  almost  equally  versed,  and  in  all  deeply. 
Realms  of  learning  even  then  almost  neglected,  as  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  or  merely  professionally  studied, 
as  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  had  charms  for  him. 
The  ancient  languages  he  knew  well,  and  was  toler- 
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ably  acquainted  with  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the 
modern.* 

And  this  versatility,  as  it  appears  in  his  acqain- 
tions,  so  does  it  also  in  his  writings,  wherein  he  sac- 
cessively  appears  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher^ 
theologian,  mathematician,  jurist,  historian,  antiquary^ 
and  even  — poet.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  last  charac- 
ter he  performs  but  indifferently.  His  imagination, 
though  sufficiently  active  to  supply  apt  illustrations 
to  his  argumentative  prose,  wanted  the  activity  and 
the  brilliancy  which  can  alone  make  the  poet.  Yet 
he  evidently  regarded  with  some  complacency  this 
feature  of  his  mind ;  and  often  mentions  a  certain 
feat  of  his  early  years  with  considerable  satisfaction 
—  the  composition  of  three  hundred  verses  in  one 
day,  and  without  making  a  single  elision.  In  another 
sense  of  that  word,  we  may  say  with  more  justice 
than  Ben  Jonson  said  of  Shakspeare,  ^  that  it  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  made  a  thousand.' 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Leibnitz  is, 
that  his  activity  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
and  his  powers  of  original  speculation,  enormous 
as  they  both  were,  seem  to  have  been  indulged  in 
almost  equal  measure.  Usually  it  is  not  so.  A  mind 
distinguished  by  much  inventiveness,  generally  subor- 
dinates to  that  one  quality  all  the  powers  of  acqui- 
sition :  this  it  is  which  determines  the  direction,  as 
well  as  limits  the  extent,  of  all  mere  reading.  And 
more  especially  is  it  the  case  in  minds  which,  like  that 
of  Leibnitz,  are  distinguished  by  inventiveness  in  the 

*  '  Cette  lecture  universelle/  sajs  Fontenelle  with  his  customary 
elegance,  *  jointe  k  un  grand  g^nie  nature!,  le  fit  devenir  tout  ce 
qu'il  avait  lii ;  pareil  en  quelque  sort  aux  anciens  qui  avaient  Tad- 
dresse  de  mener  jusqu'k  huit  chevaux  attel^s  de  front,  11  men  a  de 
front  toutes  les  sciences.' 
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departments  of  abstract  science,  and  most  of  all  in 
mathematics ;  where  the  demands  on  the  excogitative 
faculties  are  so  great  as  to  leave  comparatively  little 
time  or  inclination  for  the  accumulation  of  miscella- 
neous knowledge.  Books,  in  these  cases,  are  merely 
used  as  aids  to  thought ;  they  are  tools  to  work  with, 
and  nothing  more.  Leibnitz  loved  them  for  their  own 
sake ;  he  read  as  much  as  he  thought,  and  thought  as 
much  as  he  read,  and  seemed  to  take  equal  delight  in 
both  employments,  and  in  all  directions.  In  him  the 
love  of  knowledge,  enormously  as  it  was  indulged, 
was  never  a  mere  passive  principle:  devouring  all 
kinds  of  books,  he  yet  never  mechanically  appropriated 
their  contents,  but  made  them  his  own,  by  subjectincr 
them  to  the  powerful  assimilative  processes  of  his  own 
intellect.  The  appetite  was  scarcely  disproportionate 
to  the  activity  of  digestion. 

It  is  true,  that  as  it  is  not  given  to  the  human  in- 
tellect to  expatiate  over  the  whole  surface  of  science 
with  the  same  success  with  which  it  can  cultivate 
some  one  portion  of  it,  so,  even  in  the  case  of  Leib- 
nitz, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  experiment  was 
attended  with  a  diminution  of  power ;  and  that,  great 
as  he  is  in  several  departments,  he  would  have  appeared 
greater  still  in  some  one,  had  he  surrendered  himself 
to  it  with  the  same  diligence  and  energy  with  which 
he  abandoned  himself  to  all.  No  rapidity  of  asso- 
ciation, no  fecundity  of  invention,  no  acuteness  of  in- 
tellect, can  make  amends  for  the  want  of  prolonged  !  ; 
and  patient  meditation  concentrated  in  one  direction ;  | 
and  it  was  to  this  that  Locke  probably  alluded  when, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Molyneux,  dated  April  10. 
1697,  he  says  of  Leibnitz  — '  Even  great  parts  will 
not  master  any  subject  without  great  thinking,  and 
even  the  largest  minds  have  but  little  swallows.'  ^ 
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In  Physics  and  Metaphysics  his  success  was  not 
eminent ;  nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  It  arose, 
assuredly,  from  no  want  of  subtlety  or  comprehen- 
siveness ;  but  from  his  love  of  hypothesis,  his  fond- 
ness for  the  purely  abstract,  and  his  impatience  to 
arrive  at  a  solution.  All  these  prevented  a  docile 
observance  of  the  maxims  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy. 
Any  theory  that  plausibly  accounted  for  the  pheno- 
mena was  apt  to  find  favour  in  his  eyes.  Indeed,  he 
never  seems  to  have  attained  any  clear  views  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  human  understanding  can 
hopefully  speculate  at  all ;  and  pronounces  with  as 
much  assurance  on  the  ultimate  constitution  and  pro- 
perties of  his  Monads^  as  he  would  upon  any  com- 
monplace facts  whatever.  *  Monads,'  says  he,  *  are 
simple  substances  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of 

composite Each  is  a  mirror  representing  the 

universe,  though  obscurely.  .  .  .     Each  soul  (djne) 
knows  to  infinity,  knows  every  thing,  but  confusedly.'* 

His  very  notions  on  this  subject,  though  frequently 
repeated  in  his  works,  he  has  never  been  able  to  ex- 
press so  as  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  his  meaning  to 
his  disciples ;  who,  as  Brucker  has  justly  remarked, 
have  been  involved  in  hopeless  perplexities  in  their 

*  See  his  *  Principia  Philosophiae,'  and  •  Principes  de  la  Nature 
et  de  la  Grace,  fond^s  en  Raison : '  passim.  Dutens'  edition, 
torn.  ii.  pp.  20 — 39.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  his  usual 
cliarity,  endeavours  to  find  a  meaning  for  Leibnitz,  and  supposes 
that  when  he  says  that  each  Monad  is  *  a  mirror  of  the  universe,' 
and  *  knows  every  thing  confusedly,*  he  means  nothing  more  than 
that  '  all  parts  of  the  universe  are  connected,'  and  ^  that  no  part 
remains  the  same,  when  that  of  any  other  is  changed.'  If  this  be 
80,  we  ask,  first — What  business  Jias  a  metaphysician  to  deliver 
his  doctrines  in  extravagant  metaphor  ?  And,  secondly,  Whether 
mere  change  of  relation  can  be  called  knowledge,  (whether  distinct 
or  confused,)  without  the  grossest  abuse  of  language  ? 
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attempts  to  interpret  their  master's  language.  It  is 
obviousf  however,  mean  what  he  would,  or  nothing 
at  all,  that  neither  Leibnitz  nor  any  one  else  could 
know  any  thing  upon  such  a  subject.  A  man  might 
as  well  put  down  any  incoherent  dream  that  visited 
him  in  the  night,  and  call  it  philosophy.  Who  could 
not  philosophise  at  this  rate  ?  Can  any  thing,  indeed, 
more  gratuitous  be  imagined,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be 
intelligible,  than  that  the  universe  is  full  of  these 
ultimate  Monads,  each  of  which  is  —  obscurely  omnis* 
cient,  a  mirror  of  the  universe,  and  reflects  in  in- 
finitely multiplied  forms  the  infinitude  of  changes 
throughout  universal  being  ?  It  were  less,  strange  to 
say  (for  we  should,  at  least,  know  what  was  meant)^ 
that  every  flutter  of  a  gnat's  wing  was  propagated  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  In 
a  like  strain  of  confidence  does  Leibnitz  uniformly 
speak  of  his  *  Pre-established  Harmony;'  he  is  just 
as  certain  of  its  truth  as  of  the  truth  of  his  Differen- 
tial Calculus.  Even  where  successful,  (if  we  except 
the  Mathematics,)  it  is  rather  in  his  comprehensive 
suggestions  of  a  possible  law  or  principle,  than  in 
rigidly  establishing  it  by  induction, — rather  in  his 
sagacious  anticipations  of  a  great  truth,  than  in  ascer- 
taining its  exact  limits,  that  his  chief  merit  consists. 
And  it  is  curious  to  observe  in  how  many  different 
departments  of  science  this  quality  of  the  mind  of 
Leibnitz  was  manifested.  Thus  in  his  '  Protogsea,' 
he  throws  out  thoughts  which,  as  Dr.  Buckland 
observes,  contain  the  germ  of  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  speculations  of  modem  Geology.  In  the 
department  of  Philology  he  often  makes  the  most 
sagacious  observations  on  the  history  and  aflinities  of 
languages,  and  on  the  proofs  of  their  identity  of 
origin :  he  was  probably  the  first  to  predict  the  im- 
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portant  connexion  —  so  fruitful   of  results  —  which 
would  be  found  to  subsist  between  philological  and 
historical  researches ;  and  the  light  which  the  former 
might  be  made  to  shed  on  the  latter.     In  various  parts 
of  his  writings,  he  judiciously  points  out  the  best 
methods  of  improving  Medical  science.     In  a  letter, 
entitled  *  Sur  la  Maniere  de  Perfectionner  la  M6de- 
cine'  —  he  suggests  the  importance  of  a  system   of 
complete  statistics  of  public  health  and  disease ;  in 
his  controversy  with  Stahl,  he  urges  the  study    of 
Anatomy,  then  in  its  infancy ;  and  expresses  his  con- 
fident belief  that  the  time  would  come  when  Surgery 
would  be  capable  of  dealing  with  many  diseases  that 
were  then   the   opprobria   of  Medical  science.*     In 
other  places,  he  indicates  the  important  bearing  of  his 
favourite  science.  Mathematics,  on  various  branches 
of  political  and  economical  philosophy.     The  merit  in 
all  these  cases  consists  in  the  first  germiiiant  thought, 
(evincing   the   active   and   inventive   quality  of  his 
mind,)  rather  than  in  the  exact  application  or  full 
development  of  it.     We  may  say  of  such  proofs  of 
sagacity,   as   Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  of  Home 
Tooke's  theory,  *  the  beauty  was  in  the  original  con- 
ception, rather  than  in  the  accuracy  with  which  it 
was  applied.'     But  it  is  in  these  prophetic  glimpses  of 
prolific  truths,  in  almost  every  department  of  science, 
—  truths  which  it  was  left  for  after  ages  fiiUy  to 
evolve   and   establish,  —  that   Leibnitz   has   entitled 
himself  to  a  place  with  almost  all  the  very  greatest 

*  ^  Spes  est,  aliquando  aquam  inter  cutem  aliaque  noxia  non 
minore  certitudine  sublatam  iri ;  aliasque  aperturas,  separationes, 
reparationes,  correctiones,  in  potestate  fore,  quse  nunc  habentur 
desperatse ;  itaque  reipublicse  interest  nihil  omitti,  quod  ad  spem 
futuri  progressiis  facere  possit.'— Opera  Omnia,  torn.  ii.  pars  ii. 
p.  147. 
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minds — with  Aristotle,  with  Bacon,  and  with  New- 
ton; in  all  of  whom  the  same  quality  was  remarkably- 
exemplified.  It  is  given  to  such  minds  alone  to  pre- 
dict and  foreshadow  the  coming  dispensations  of  phi- 
losophy;—  to  catch  from  the  mountain  heights  of 
their  contemplations  (if  we  may  modify  a  thought 
which  has  occurred  to  more  than  one  writer)  the  first 
radiance  of  the  rising  sun,  when  to  the  rest  of  this 
world's  inhabitants  he  is  still  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  variety  and  grandeur  even  of  his  unfinished 
projects,  embracing  such  different  objects,  and  grap- 
pling with  such  tremendous  difficulties,  we  see  the 
sublime  audacity  and  versatility  of  his  genius ;  as  well 
as  a  proof  that  not  even  the  intellect  of  a  Leibnitz 
can  prosecute  successfully  half  a  score  of  pursuits  at 
once.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  these  un- 
finished projects,  of  which  he  seems  hopeful  even  to 
the  last,  no  less  displays  the  hardy  confidence  of  his 
nature,  —  often  degenerating  into  an  appearance  of 
ostentation  and  vanity ;  and,  in  truth,  it  requires  all 
our  knowledge  of  what  he  has  accomplished  to  induce 
US  to  pardon  his  unfulfilled  promises.  His  never 
completed  Calculating  Machine  —  his  fragment  of  an 
Universal  Alphabet  —  his  improved  Watches  which 
were  never  constructed  —  his  Hydraulic  and  Pneu- 
matic Engines,  which  existed  only  in  theory — his 
Swift  Carriages*,  which  existed  only  in  imagination, 
were  monuments  alike  of  his  enterprise  and  his 
temerity. 

*  In  our  railroad  era,  it  is  curious  to  find  that  one  of  the  ex- 
travagances charged  upon  Leibnitz  by  one  of  his  traducers,  is  that 
of  having  conceived  it  possible  to  construct  carriages  by  which  the 
journey  from  Hanover  to  Amsterdam  (about  150  miles)  might  be 
accomplished  in  four- and- twenty  hours.  Leibnitz  in  his  defence 
affirms  that  this  is  too  extravagant  a  charge  to  be  believed  I  ^  Leib-^ 
nitz/  says  M.  Jaucourt,  ^  was  not  altogether  a  fooU' 
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We  have  said  that   Leibnitz  was  equally  distin- 
guished by  his  love  of  amassing  knowledge,  and  his 
capacity  for  original  speculation.     It  is  curious  to  see 
the  intensity  with  which  the  purely  literary  element 
operated  upon  him,  and  the  manner  in.  which,  it  is 
perpetually  manifested.     Even  his  closest  and  most 
novel  reasonings  are  continually  interrupted  by  re* 
ferences  to  authors,  and  citations  from  their  works. 
He  abounds  in  curious  anecdotes  of  past  literature, 
and  takes  almost  as  eager  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  and  science,  as  in  the  extension  of  their 
limits.     This  quality,  in  conjunction  with  the  suavity 
of  his  temper,  has  given  one  great  charm  to  his  gene- 
ral manner.     With  one  unhappy  exception  -r-  we  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  contest  respecting  the  Differential 
Calculus  —  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  controversial 
spirit  more  fair  and  candid  ;  nor  was  there  ever  a 
taste  in  literature  more  catholic  than  his.     He  ever 
seems  to  differ  from  others  with   reluctance, —  to 
diminish  the  interval  of  disagreement  jas  much  as 
possible,— and  to  discover  resemblances,  where  none 
but  himself  can  perceive  them.     He  has  given  an 
amusing  account  of  his  efforts,  when  a  youth  of  only 
fifteen,  during  long  solitary  walks  in  the  wood,  of 
Rosenthal,  near  Leipsic,  to  adjust  the  claims. of  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns  —  of  Aristotle  ^.nd  Descartes; 
and  the  reluctance  with  which,  when  conciliation  was 
impossible,  he  was  compelled  to  make  an  election. 
His  spirit  was  truly  Eclectic ;  and  so  far  from  exagge- 
rating the  originality  of  his  own  conceptions,  he  is 
generally  anxious  to  show  that  there  are  some  traces 
of  them,  more  or  less  faint,  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding history  of  philosophy.     Even  when  threading 
his  way  through  the  most  intricate  and  untrodden 
wilds  of  speculation,  his  truly  social  spirit  loves  not 
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to  be  alone ;  he  delights  in  searching  for  impressions, 
though  half  obliterated,  of  footsteps  that  have  been 
there  before  him ;  to  follow  the  trail  of  humanity,  as 
the  Indians  would  say,  even  though  it  be  only  by  a 
broken  twig,  or  the  down-trodden  grassj  or  the  ashes 
of  a  long-extinguished  watch-fire^ 

This  fair  and  liberal  spirit  certainly  forms  one  of 
the  greatest  charms  in  his  controversial  writings.  It 
uniformly  appears  in  his  judgments  on  books,  in  all  of 
which,  however  worthless,  or  however  opposed  to  his 
own  views,  he  is  sure  to  discover  some  merits;  and 
indeed  it  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  no  book  was 
ever  written  that  was  altogether  without  value. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  his  principal 
writings  and  opinions. 

The  *  Theodic^e,'  originally  written  in  French,  is 
the  work  on  which  the  &me  of  Leibnitz  as  a  metaphy- 
sician and  theologian  principally  rests ;  indeed,  it  is 
almost  the  only  composition  of  his  which  has  any 
pretensions  to  be  considered  complete.  Most  of  what 
he  wrote,  as  before  mentioned,  was  fragmentary: 
this  work  certainly  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.  It  is  true  that,  in  accordance  with  that  irre- 
sistible bias  of  his  nature  on  which  we  have  already 
commented,  he  manages  to  interweave  many  topics 
which  are  but  remotely  connected  with  his  principal 
subject,  while  his  exuberant  learning  wells  forth  in 
every  page.  On  the  whole,  however,  and  looking 
upon  it  merely  as  an  intellectual  effort,  it  is  certainly 
not  unworthy  of  his  name.  Unsatisfactory  as  may  be 
the  main  argument,  much  light  is  thrown  on  collateral 
subjects,  and  many  important,  though  subordinate, 
topics  are  treated  with  great  ability.  Full  of  subtlety 
and  acuteness^  we  admire  the  originality,  even  if  we  do 
not  admit  the  conclusiveness,  of  the  reasoning.     Al- 
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most  every  where  we  find  reflections  characterised  by 
German  depth  of  thought,  and  turned  with  French 
vivacity  of  expression,  and  these  are  enlivened  by 
perpetual  anecdote,  and  allusions  to  literary  history. 
All  the  aids  of  learning,  and  not  a  few  of  the  graces 
of  imagination,  are  employed  to  increase  its  at- 
tractions; while  the  style,  every  where  perspicuous 
and  elegant,  shows  the  mastery  which  Leibnitz  had 
attained  in  the  use  of  a  language  not  his  own. 

Not  the  least  recommendation  of  the  work  is,  that, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  reader  may  there  get 
a  scarcely  less  ample,  and  far  more  connected  view,  of 
Leibnitz's  whole  system  of  metaphysics  and  theology, 
than  from  all  his  other  writings  put  together.  From 
the  inseparable  connexion  which  his  principal  specu- 
lations in  both  these  domains  of  science  maintained  in 
his  own  mind,  (however  we  may  fail  to  perceive  that 
connexion,  or  even  doubt  whether  he  always  clearly 
perceived  it  himself,)  and  from  the  wide  circuit  of 
thought  in  which  he  habitually  indulged,  almost  all 
his  characteristic  doctrines  come  under  review  in  one 
part  or  other  of  this  singular  work.  Not  only  does  it 
contain  his  theory  of  moral  and  physical  necessity, 
(which  might  be  looked  for,)  but  his  doctrine  of 
monads,  his  pre-established  harmony,  his  law  of  con- 
tinuity, his  sufficient  reason,  his  notions  of  the  ori^n 
of  souls,  of  generation  and  dissolution,  of  space  and 
time. 

As  to  his  main  hypothesis,  constructed  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  evil,  and  'justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,'  that  has  long  ago  been  exploded  as  unsatis-^ 
factory  ;  but  it  is  so,  only  for  the  reasons  which  have 
made  every  other  attempt  of  mortals  to  penetrate 
that  great  mystery  equally  unsatisfactory.  We  be* 
lieve  that  no  man  ever  rose  from  the  perusal  of  any 
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work  on  the  subject,  (if  we  except  the  author,)  with- 
out feeling  the  conviction  that  it  lies  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  human  understanding,  and  that  we  are 
simply  without  data  for  its  solution.  That  evil  should 
have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  universe  under  the 
absolute  dominion  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  is  a  mystery  towards  the  explanation  of 
which  man  has  not  made  the  very  smallest  conceivable 
advance.  When  we  are  told  tbat  this  is  the  *  best  of 
all  possible  worlds,' — meaning  thereby,  as  Leibnitz 
takes  care  to  explain,  the  Universe, — that  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  evil  was  impossible,  and  that  the 
least  possible  mixture  of  it  has  been  admitted,  the 
appeal,  in  fact,  is  to  faith,  and  not  to  reason.  The 
answer  to  the  argument  is,  4t  may  be  so ;  we  may 
perhaps  even  conjecture  some  grounds  of  probability 
for  thinking  it  is  so ;  but  who  shall  assure  us  of  it  ? ' 
As  a  matter  of  pure  reasoning,  the  argument  against 
this  hypothesis  may  be  put  in  a  form  which  we  may 
defy  all  philosophy  to  encounter.  First,  would  not  a 
universe  without  any  evil  at  all  be  preferable  to  a 
universe  with  some,  however  little,  —  to  say  nothing 
of  a  universe  in  which  it  cannot  be  said  there  is 
very  little  ?  and,  secondly,  can  we  say  that  we  see 
any  reason  why  such  a  universe  covld  not  be  con- 
structed by  irresistible  power,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  infinite  wisdom,  and  both  impelled  by  a  goodness 
equally  infinite  ?  We  affirm  that  the  reason  of  men 
can  reply  to  the  first  of  these  questions  only  in  the 
affirmative,  and  to  the  second  only  in  the  negative. 
Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  says  *  no '  to  the  first, 
and  *  yes'  to  the  second.  But  few  will  discern  his 
ratio  sufficiens  in  either  answer.  It  is  evident  that  he, 
like  every  other  man  who  pretends  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery, arrives  at  his  conclusions  by  a  gross  petitio  prin-^ 
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cipii ;  or  rather  the  whole  work  is  an  example  of  the 
Ha-Tspov  TrpoTspol/.  The  very  problem  is  to  reconcile  the 
consistency  of  the  attributes  of  infinite  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness,  with  the  phenomena  of  physical 
and  moral  evil ;  and  Leibnitz  solves  it  by  saying,  in 
effect,  that  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  and  there- 
fore cannot  but  have  chosen  out  of  all  possibilities  the 
best;  therefore  a  universe  free  from  all  evil,  or  even 
from  less  than  exists,  is  a  contradiction -^  the  very 
thing,  that  is,  which  is  required  to  be  shown. 

It  is  very  possible  that  evil  may  be  absolutely  in- 
evitable, —  we  believe  so,  because  it  has  been  per- 
mitted ;  —  it  is  even  possible  that  w^  might  see  this, 
if  we  knew  all,  and  that,  when  we  ask  that  a  universe 
of  sentient,  intelligent,  responsible  beings  should  be 
created  from  which  evil  should  be  infallibly  excluded, 
we  are  demanding  an  impossibility.  All  we  mean  is, 
that  this  cannot  be  proved,  but  is  always  taken  for 
granted,  in  every  pretended  solution/  of  the  difficulty. 
To  the  considerations  which  mitigate  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject,  we  are  not  blind,  but  we  deny  that 
they  remove  them.  'We  are  promised  a  cure  of  our 
malady,  and  we  are  treated  with  palliatives ;  we  are 
told  that  we  shall  walk  in  sunlight,  and  we  find  our- 
selves only  in  starlight.    So  is  it  with  the  '  Theodic^e.' 

That  he  is  in  fact  appealing  not  to  reason  but  to 
faith,  Leibnitz  himself  often  virtually  confesses,  and 
never  more  explicitly  than  in  the  following  passage : — 
*  II  est  vrai  qu'on  pent  s'imaginer  des  mondes  possibles, 
sans  p^chd  et  sans  malheur,  et  cm  en  pourroit  faire, 
comme  des  Romans,  des  Utopies,  des  Severambes ; 
mais  ces  m^mes  mondes  seroient  d'ailleurs  fort  infe- 
rieurs  en  bien  au  n6tre :  je  ne  saurois  vous  le  faire 
voir  en  detail :  car  puis-je  connoitre,  et  puis-je  vous 
repr^senter,  des  infinis,  et  les  comparer  ensemble? 
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mais  vous  le  cfevez  juger  avec  moi  ah  effectu^  puisque 
Dieu  a  choid  ee  monde  tel  qu^il  estJ  *  After  this,  one 
is  only  puzzled  to  think  how  it  was  possible  to  fill  two 
volumes  on  the  subject. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  apt  are  all  writers  on 
this  subject  to  fall  into  the  same  fallacy,  and  beg  the 
question  in  dispute — even  though  they  may  cleariy 
perceive  the  rock  on  which  others  have  wrecked  their 
logic.  Thus,  Lord  Brougham,  after  having,  in  per- 
haps the  most  profound  of  his  writings,  very  clearly 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  Archbishop  King  and  others ; 
— after  fairly  acknowledging  that  the  problem  is  in- 
soluble, and  stating  with  much  lucidity  and  beauty 
the  mitigations  founded  on  the  immense  preponder- 
ance of  indications  of  benevolent  design,  —  falls  into 
precisely  the  same  error,  the  moment  he  ceases  to 
demolish  theories,  and  begins  himself  to  build  one. 
After  admitting  that  death  is  an  evil,  he  saysf ,  *  That 
man  might  have  been  created  immortal  is  not  denied ; 
but  if  it  were  the  will  of  the  Deity  to  form  a  limited 
being,  and  to  place  him  upon  the  earth  for  only  a 
certaiii  period  of  time,  his  death  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  determination.*  Certainly :  but 
why  it  should  have  been  the  will  of  God  to  create  — 
not  a  limited  being,  for  that  was  inevitable  —  but  a 
being  subject  to  death  and  pain,  is  the  very  question  : 
— not  whether,  if  God  determined  to  create  such  a 
being,  his  death  was  inevitable.  In  such  a  way  we 
might  get  rid  of  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  great 
probleiri,  by  saying,  that  if  it  were  the  will  of  God  to 
admit  evil  into  the  Universe,  its  admission  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  that  determination.    Again, 

*  Essais  sur  la  Bont^  de  Dieu,  part  i.  §  10. 
t  Dissertations  on  Palej,  voL  ii.  p.  71. 
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his  Lordship  says  *,  '  To  create  sentient  beings  devoid 
of  all  feelings  of  affection,  was  no  doubt  possible  to 
Omnipotence ;  but  to  endow  those  beings  with  such 
feelings  as  should  give  the  constant  gratification  de- 
rived from  the  benevolent  affections,  and  yet  to  make 
them  wholly  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  the  objects  of 
those  affections,  was  not  possible  even  for  Omni- 
potence ;  because  it  was  a  contradiction  in  terrn^ 
equivalent  to  making  a  thing  both  exist  and  not  exist 
at  one  and  the  same  time.'  Certainly :  but,  as  before, 
how  is  it  shown  to  be  necessary  that  these  beings 
should  have  been  subjected  to  such  loss,  or  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose  them  exempt  from  it  ?  for  this  is 
the  very  question  on  which  we  want  light.  Thi^ 
sharp-sighted  writer  has,  in  a  word,  been  betrayed 
into  the  very  sophism  which  he  has  himself  so  clearly 
exposed  in  Archbishop  King.f  'The  difficult  ques- 
tion then,'  says  the  archbishop,  *  whence  comes  evil  ? 
is  not  unanswerable.  For  it  arises  from  the  very 
nature  and  constitution  of  created  beings,  and  could 
not  be  avoided  without  a  contradiction.' 

But,  though  we  certainly  cannot  demonstrate  that 
this  is  the  '  best  of  all  possible  worlds,'  and  that  it 
was  necessary  that  some  evil  should  be  admitted,  we 
are  far  enough  from  affirming  that  that  faith  to  which, 
as  we  have  said,  the  appeal  is  sure  to  be  ultimately 
relegated,  is  a  faith  entirely  without  reason ;  or  that 
it  is  destitute  of  those  grounds  of  probability  upoii 
which  alone  an  intelligent  reliance  on  the  truths, 
whether  of  natural  or  revealed  theology,  can  be  main- 
tained. And  here  the  immensely  prevailing  character 
of  benevolent  design  which  pervades  the  Universe, 
contrasted  with  the  fact  that   evil  always  appears 

*  Dissertations  on  Paley,  rol.  ii.  p.  72.  f  Ibid.  p.  34. 
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Btther  simply  concomitant,  or  involved  as  a  conse* 
quence,  never  as  an  ultimate  end,  and  that  an  appa- 
rent evil  is  often  found  to  be  connected  with  real 
good,  is  of  incalculable  benefit  as  suggesting  an  ap- 
proximate solution.  This  confidence  is  yet  further 
increased,  when  we  see  that  in  proportion  as  our 
knowledge  advances,  many  of  the  ancient  objections 
against  the  wisdom,  and  some  against  the  goodness  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Universe  disappear;  —  that 
they  were  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  offspring  of 
ignorance.  We  thus  learn  to  believe  that  all  would 
vanish  in  like  manner  if  we  were  but  omniscient* 
The  course  of  reasoning  is  much  the  same  as  that  by 
which  we  experimentally  establish  the  first  law  of 
motion ;  it  is  but  an  approximate  solution,  yet  cour 
elusive :  or  we  may  compare  the  anomalies  in  question 
to  those  regressions  of  the  planets  which  so  much 
perplexed  the  early  astronomers,  and  which  arise 
from  pur  seeing  them  from  a  false  centre  of  observa- 
tion. Place  us  in  the  true  centre  of  the  system,  and, 
as  science  has  now  shown,  all  these  irregularities  dis, 
appear.     Thus  may  it  also  be  in  the  moral  world ; 

*  All  discord^  harmony  ill  understood ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good.' 

But,  to  believe  this  is  one  thing;  to  prove  it,  19 
another. 

So  strong,  however,  is  the  conviction  arising  from 
these  presumptions,  in  every  well-constituted  mind, 
that  probably  no  man  ever  reflected,  in  moments  of 
health,  on  the  exquisite  organisation  of  his  body  and 
mind,  and  their  evident  adaptation  to  promote  his 
happiness ;  or  looked  from  them  outwards  and  up* 
wards  upon  the  earth  and  the  sky,  and  saw  how  there 
too  almost  every  thing  was  adjusted  to  that  organisa- 
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tion ;  that   every  object  was  accommodated  to  our 
senses,  and  every  sense  an  inlet  of  delight ;  how  to 
the  eye  all  is  beauty,  and  to  the  ear  all  music, — 
without  feeling  a  triumphant  consciousness  that  the 
Universe  must  be  under  the  dominion  of  paternal 
love ;  without  recoiling  from  the  supposition,  as  from 
a  most  revolting  absurdity,  that  such  an  Universe 
can  have  been  the  product  of  malevolence ;  or  that  if 
so,  such  power  and  such  wisdom  should  so  signally 
have  failed  of  the  end!     Nor,  probably,  has  there 
ever  been   a   sceptic  —  even   he   who    has    brooded 
longest  and  toost  darkly  on  this  most  mournful  mys- 
tery— who  has  not  at  times  joyfully  surrendered  him- 
self to  this  instinctive  consciousness,  —  and  felt,  with 
a  gush  of  rapture,  that  it  has  at  once  swept  away,  as 
with  a  pure  and  healthful  breeze,  the  vapours  which 
a  hypochondriacal  metaphysics  had  diffused  over  his 
soul.     We  confess  that  we  lay  more  stress  upon  this 
instinctive  consciousness  in  enabling  us  to  encounter 
the  dread  problem,  than  on  the  subtlest  and  pro- 
foundest  metaphysical  reasonings  which  man   ever 
framed. 

Apart  from  his  main  hypothesis,  Leibnitz  states 
the  alleviations  of  this  overwhelming  difficulty,  and 
the  probabilities  which  may  justify  the  supposition 
that  *  partial  evil  is  universal  good,'  with  charac- 
teristic comprehensiveness ;  and  has  illustrated  them 
with  much  vivacity.  Thus  he  remarks,  that  many 
things  which  once  appeared  only  evil,  appeared  so 
only  to  a  shallow  philosophy,  and  that  as  science  en- 
larged, the  asserted  anomaly  vanished  ;  —  that  some 
infusion  of  evil  may  be  necessary  to  give  us  the 
highest  possible  appreciation  of  the  good ;  as  only  he 
who  knows  what  sickness  is,  can  enjoy  the  exquisite 
sensations  of  health  in  all  their  rapture,  —  a  point 
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which  Tie  illustrates  with  a  liveliness  which  reminds 
the  reader  of  the  celebrated  passage  at  the  close  of 
Paley 's  ^  Treatise  on  Natural  Theology ; '  —  that  two 
ingredients,  one  bitter  and  one  sweet,  in  the  cup  of 
destiny,  may  make  a  more  ^pleamnt  draught  than  the 
sweet  alone.  ^  Un  pen  d'acide,  d'acre,  ou  d'amer, 
plait  souvent  mieux  que  du  sucre ;  les  ombres  rehaus- 
sent  les  couleurs ;  et  iri^me  une  dissonance,  placee  ou 
il  faut,  donne  du  relief  k  Tharmonie.'  * 

Leibnitz  justly  remarks,  that  each  man  in  effect 
admits  that  his  share  of  good  in  life  preponderates 
over  the  ill,  as  is  proved  by  the  universal  reluctance 
of  men  to  die ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  no 
man  is  willing  to  live  his  life  over  again,  he  makes 
this  original  and  just  observation,  *  that  no  one  would 
object  to  take  a  new  lease  of  life  with  but  a  new  series 
of  events  to  vary  it.'  *  On  se  contenteroit  de  varier, 
sans  exiger  une  meilleure  condition  que  celle  ou  Ton 
avoit  6t6.'  f 

Nor  does  he  forget  to  insist  very  largely  on  the  fact, 
(an  essential  point  in  his  hypothesis,  maintaining  as 
it  does,  that  some  evil  was  inevitable,)  that  the  amount 
of  evil  iii  the  whole  Universe,  embracing  the  ample 
domains  of  innumerable  worlds,  the  vast  *'  Civitas 
Dei,"  may  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  amount 
of  good ;  even  thou'gh  that  evil  may  be  absolutely 
fearful  in  extent,  and  eternal  in  duration.  The  great 
speculatist  treats  this  tremendous  theme  with  all  the 
coolness  of  a  veteran  geometer.  The  ratio  of  the  good 
to  the  evil  is  every  thing  with  him ;  he  deals  with  the 
latter,  just  as  he  would  with  a  vanishing  quantity  in 
his  Differential  Calculus.  It  is  sufficient  with  him, 
that,  be  the  evil  ever  so  great,  the  good  is  infinitely 

*  Essais  sur  la  Bonte  de  Dieu,  &c.  part  i.  §  12. 
t  Ibid.  §  13. 
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greater;  and  thus  disease,  death,  sin,  and  hell  oiily 
enter  as  infinitesimals  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase)  into 
his  processes  of  moral  differentiation  and  integration. 
We  confess  that,  conclusive  as  is  the  reasoning  which 
represents  mere  geometrical  magnitudes  as  nothing, 
which  are  to  be  compared  with  quantities  *  as  many 
times  greater  as  we  please,'  we  never  could  derive  any 
consolation  from  such  a  species  of  argument,  as  ap- 
plied to  those  peculiar  quantities  called  *  happiness  * 
and  ^  misery ; '  nor  be  at  all  more  reconciled  by  it  to 
*  the  Origin  of  Evil/  Each  of  the  beings  to  whom 
this  logical  solace  is  applied,  is  a  sentient  creature,  a 
little  world  in  himself,  to  whom  his  weal  or  woe  is  no 
vanishing  quantity,  no  infinitesimal,  but  a  most  serious 
matter ;  and,  as  it  would  be  little  comfort  to  such  a 
being,  if  miserable,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  but  indi- 
vidually a  martyr  for  the  universal  good,  —  that, 
on  Leibnitz's  theory,  his  misery  was  involved  in  the 
choice  of  the  '  best  possible  world,'  and  that  God 
could  not  but  choose  the^best,'  —  so  we  confess  we 
can  derive  as  little  comfort  from  this  mode  of  viewing 
him. 

One  might  perhaps  modestly  suggest  to  the  meta- 
physician, that  each  of  such  beings  must  have  before 
him  an  infinity  of  misery  ;  but  it  would  be  of  no  use ; 
for  he  would  still  have  at  hand  his  doctrine  of  Ulti- 
mate Ratios,  and  his  Differential  Calculus.  He  would 
say  that  the  individual  was  but  an  unimportant  func- 
tion of  the  Universe  ;  that  the  increment  of  happiness 
on  the  whole  would  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  in- 
crement of  misery  —  though  it  is  true,  that  in  each 
case  the  weal  or  woe  might  be  absolutely  infinite; 
and  that  of  two  quantities  which  increase  without 
limit,  one  may  increase  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  other,  as  not  only  to  increase  without  limit  abso- 
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lutely,  but  without  limit  in  the  ratio  in  which  it  is  a 
multiple  of  the  other. 

'  '  The  heart  of  a  genuine  metaphysician/  says  Burke, 
'  is  harder  than  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone.'  The 
heart  of  Leibnitz  was  not  a  hard  one ;  but  he  was  too 
apt  to  treat  such  matters  as  these,  just  as  he  would 
have  treated  problems  in  the  higher  geometry. 

It  is,  we  confess,  no  alleviation  to  us  to  consider  as 
the  final  cause  of  the  permission  of  evil,  that  it  may 
possibly  augment  the  joys  of  seraphim,  or  in  some  in-^ 
effable  way  give  a  piquancy  and  gusto  to  the  delights 
of  paradise ;  though,  how  it  can  do  so,  is  surely  as 
great  a  mystery  as  the  *  origin  of  evil '  itself.  One 
would  think  that  pure  and  benevolent  spirits  would 
consent  even  to  be  taxed  of  some  portion  of  their 
felicity,  if  they  might  but  thereby  obliterate  all  evil 
from  the  Universe ;  or  rather,  that  this  obliteration  of 
evil  must  necessarily  be  an  augmentation  of  their 
happiness.  A  possibility  of  deriving  gratification 
from  its  presence^  would,  one  should  imagine,  be  ex- 
clusively realised  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  form  the  characteristic,  not  of  angels,  but 
of  demons. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  Leibnitz  asserts  that 
the  permission  of  evil  is  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  his  ^  best  of  all  possible  worlds,'  he  does  not  ex- 
pressly say  that  it  is  the  '  best,'  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  the  largest  possible  amount  of  purity  and 
happiness,  and  that  therefore  evil  was  permitted  that 
these  might  be  augmented ;  but  he  every  where  im- 
plies it :  and  as  the  preponderance  of  these  elements 
is  the  only  intelligible  criterion  to  us  of  one  system 
of  things  being  *  better '  than  another,  so  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  some  other  unimaginable  sense 
in  which  it  can  be  said  that  some  possible  world  is 
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the  *  best/  and  that  for  this  reason  evil  was  permitted, 
is  wholly  gratuitous.  • 

Viewed  in  any  light,  this  argument  of  the  per- 
mission of  so  much  moral  and  spiritual  evil  to  many, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  happiness  of  a  greater 
number,  is  unsatisfactory  ;  for  we  shall  only  have  the 
old  difficulty  re-appearing  under  a  new  form,  and  at 
another  stage.  We  shall  be  just  as  much  perplexed 
to  reconcile  with  our  notions  of  justice  and  goodness 
the  destination  of  myriads  to  misery,  for  the  purpose 
of  enhancing  the  happiness  of  some  multiple  of  those 
myriads,  as  to  account  for  the  permission  of  evil  on 
any  other  hypothesis :  the  solution  is  as  difficult  as 
the  problem.  The  only  answer  that  could  be  given 
would  be  that  conclusive  one  of  the  apostle  —  *  How 
unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past 
finding  out!' — an  answer  with  which,  for  aught  we 
can  see,  we  might  just  as  well  have  rested  satisfied 
a  step  earlier  in  the  controversy.  The  question  of 
the  '  origin  of  evil '  is  like  a  great  cavern,  to  which 
there  is  no  second  outlet ;  we  may  pass  through 
many  passages  and  labyrinths,,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
turn  back  at  last,  and  grope  our  way  out  by  the  same 
way  we  got  in.  ^ 

On  the  supposition  that  evil  was  absolutely  in- 
evitable, or  that  the  Divine  Being  resolved  to  permit 
it,  for  some  reasons  consistent  with  all  His  attributes, 
but  totally  unknown  to  us,  then  indeed  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  Him  whose  prerogative' 
it  is  *  to  call  light  out  of  darkness,'  to  subordinate  the 
evil  to  goodj  and.  to  yoke  the  great  demon  to  some 
useful  labour ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  object  of  suffer- 
ing some  worlds  to -be  miserable  was  to  render  more 
worlds  happy,  will  always  leave  a  difficulty  as  trying 
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as  the  original  knot,   and    not  less  requiring  the 
sharpest  logical  shears  to  cut  it. 

Leibnitz  endeavour^  to  show  that  evil  was  inevit- 
able ; — natural  evil^  as  a  certain  consequence  of  moral 
evil,  and  moralj  as  a  possible  consequence  of  meta- 
physical imperfection.  But  we  must  contend  that,  in 
our  judgment,  he  wholly  fails  to  show  it.  Even 
Omnipotence,  says  he,  cannot  work  contradictions. 
The  cause  of  evil  is  privation  of  perfection,  and  that 
which  is  finite  cannot  have  perfection.  Most  learnedly 
said,  profound  metaphysician!  But  where  is  the 
difficulty,  (especially  on  your  favourite  hypothesis  of 
moral  necessity  —  in  other  words,  that  the  only  free- 
dom which  man  can  possess,  or  which  is  intelligible, 
is,  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  acting  as  he 
wills,  while  the  vnll  itself  is  infallibly  determined  by 
motives,)  where,  we  ask,  is  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
all  intelligent  beings  so  constituted,  as  that,  while 
still  perfectly  free  on  this  hypothesis,  those  motives 
alone  should  determine  them  which  should  determine 
them  for  uniform  good  ?  '  They  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  free,'  you  say,  ^  while  they  do  not  act  from 
physical  constraint ; '  and  in  supposing  them  morally 
so  constituted  as  uniformly  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
reason,  where  is  there  any  difficulty,  which  can  be 
shown  to  amount  to  a  contradiction,  or  to  limit 
Omnipotence  ?  If  there  be  such  difficulty,  show  it. 
Myriads  of  beings,  Leibnitz  admits,  micst  have  been 
so  constituted  to  insure  that  vast  excess  of  good, 
which  reduces  his  evil  to  a  vanishing  quantity ;  and 
why  might  not  all  have  been  so  constituted  ? 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
of  moral  necessity,  or  in  other  words,  (for  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  ambiguous  term  'necessity'  was  ever  ad- 
mitted into  the  controversy,)  of  the  certainty  of  all 
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volition  as  dependent  on  motives,  do  not,  to  say  the 
least,   alleviate  the   diflSculties   connected  with   the 

*  origin  of  evil.'  That  hypothesis  was,  perhaps,  first 
systematically  and  fully  exhibited  by  Leibnitz ;  cer- 
tainly no  previous  metaphysician,  in  as  far  as  we 
know,  had  made  such  strenuous  or  rational  efforts  to 
defend  it  from  the  charge  of  encouraging  vice  as  in- 
evitable, or  to  guard  it  against  the  liability  to  be 
confounded  with  vulgar  fatalism.*     Again  and  again 

*  We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  truly  ad- 
mirable remarks  on  Leibnitz,  has  done  justice  to  the  views  of  the 
latter  on  this  subject  when  he  attempts  to  identify  his  doctrine 
with  vulgai*  fatalism.  He  sajs,  ^  the  scheme  of  optimism,  as  pro- 
posed by  Leibnitz,  is  completely  subversive  of  the  cardinal  truths 
of  man's  free-will  and  moral  agency.'  He  admits,  ^  that  it  was 
viewed  in  a  very  different  light  by  the  author,'  but  affirms  that 
^  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  impartial  and  profound  inquirers,  it 
leads,  by  a  short  and  demonstrative  process,  to  the  annihilation  of 
all  moral  distinctions.' — Preliminary  Dissertations  to  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopfedia  Britannica,  p.  127. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  impossible  for  any  one  to  hold  the 
opinions  of  Leibnitz  on  this  subject,  and  yet  consistently  to  deny 
that  demonstrative  process  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  refers ;  nor  do 
we  think  that  the  latter  (candid  as  he  is)  has  duly  appreciated 
Leibnitz's  jealous  caution  in  guarding  against  the  abuses  of  the 
doctrine.     That  caution  breaks  out  even  in  the  preface  to  his 

*  Theodic^e,*  where  he  has  stated,  (pp.  14 — 19.)  with  great  clearness 
and  eloquence,  the  differences  between  the  fatum  Mahometanum 
and  his  scheme  of  moral  necessity.  He  even  goes  to  the  verge  of 
what  some  may  think  a  self-destructive  candour.     ^  II  est  faux  que 

I'evenement  arrive  quoiqu'on  fasse  ;  il  arrivera,  parcequ'on  fait  ce 
qui  y  mene :  et  si  I'evenement  est  ^crit,  la  cause  qui  le  fera  arriver 
est  ecrite  aussi.  Ainsi  la  liaison  des  effets  et  des  causes,  bien  loin 
d'etablir  la  doctrine  d'une  n^cessit^  pr6judiciale  k  la  pratique,  sert 
a  la  detruire.'  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  made  some  most  judi- 
cious observations  on  this  subject,  in  his  admirable  review,  in  this 
journal,  of  Mr.  Stewart's  above-mentioned  Dissertation.  He 
concurs  with  us  in  thinking,  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to 
Leibnitz  on  this  point. — Edinburgh  B^view^  vol.  zxxvi. 
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does  he  show  that,  admitting  the  doctrine  in  full,  it 
leaves  human  conduct  under  just  the  same  laws  and 
influences  as  before ;  impairs  no  sanction  of  the  one, 
and  diminishes  no  tittle  of  the  other.  Hence  ex- 
hortations, counsels,  persuasion,  discipline,  chastise- 
ment, are  full  as  necessary  as  ever.  Throughout  his 
metaphysical  writings,  his  favourite  views  on  this 
subject  appear ;  in  his  *  Theodic^e,'  in  his  Appendix 
to  that  work,  in  his  annotations  on  Locke's  '  Essay,' 
especially  the  chapter  on  Power ;  and  in  the  masterly 
criticisms,  in  both  these  works,  on  the  theories  of 
Hobbes  and  other  Necessarians.  So  comprehensive 
is  his  survey  of  this  subject,  that  there  is  hardly  an 
argument  of  Jonathan  Edwards'  celebrated  work  on 
the  '  Freedom  of  the  Will '  which  may  not  be  found 
stated  with  almost  equal  clearness  in  some  part  or 
other  of  the  writings  of  Leibnitz ;  if  not  with  such 
rigid  logical  concatenation,  yet  with  far  more  fe- 
cundity and  aptness  of  illustration.  The  great  Trans- 
atlantic Divine  does  not,  more  completely  than  Leib- 
nitz, demolish  that  great  phantom  of  the  *  liberty  of 
indiflference,'  which  asserts  the  will  to  be  free  only 
when  it  acts  absolutely  without  motive,  and  its  high' 
est  prerogative  io  consist  in  its  emancipation  from  all 
reason ;  which,  in  fact,  makes  man,  as  a  condition  of 
his  responsibility,  act  in  such  a  way,  that,  if  he  could 
act  at  all,  his  acts  would  be  absolutely  destitute  of 
all  moral  quality.  Whether  Jonathan  Edwards  ever 
read  the  '  Theodic^e,'  we  know  not ;  but  if  so,  he 
must  have  been  under  no  little  obligations  to  it. 

It  may  be  thought  at  first,  that  if  we  could  but 
admit  that  chimera  of  '  a  liberty  of  indiflference,'  it 
were  easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  or  indeed 
the  origin  of  any  thing  else ;  for  who  could  account 
for  the  acts  of  a  will  which  would  be  a  synonyme  for 
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caprice;  or  wonder  that  man,  poised  for  a  moment 
in  such  a  state  of  '  unstable  equilibrium/  should  fall  ? 
But  then,  alas !  we  fear  there  would  be  just  as  much 
difficulty  in  proving  the  existence  of  this  nonentity, 
or  the  possibility  of  its  existing  in  a  sentient  and 
intelligent  creature  surrounded  with  such  enticing 
forms  of  real  and  apparent  good,  or  the  moral  quality 
of  the  blind  volitions  decreed  by  it,  or  the  propriety 
of  punishing  or  rewarding  its  absurdities  —  as  can 
be  found  in  the  Origin  of  Evil  itself.  It  would  be 
appealing  to  that  '  Anarch  old,' 

*  Who,  by  deciding,  more  embroils  the  fray.' 

Thus  are  we  reduced  to  inextricable  difficulties  on 
all  sides.  But  let  us  be  comforted.  We  are  in  no 
worse  condition  with  respect  to  this  great  mystery  of 
the  ^  origin  of  evil,'  except  that  it  is  connected  with 
misery,  than  in  relation  to  similar  inextricable  diffi- 
culties in  every  other  field  of  speculation.  These 
difficulties  meet  us  wherever  we  speculate,  and  intro- 
duce us  at  last  to  two  propositions,  which  seem  almost 
parts  of  a  contradiction ;  of  which,  however,  we  are 
assured  there  must  be  a  reconciling  harmony,  though 
we  cannot  detect  it.  We  are  inclosed  in  a  narrow 
prison,  shut  in  with  adamantine  bars  and  impassable 
walls ;  and  when  we  gaze  through  the  chinks  which 
here  and  there  let  in  what  is  after  all  but  a  mental 
twilight,  we  gaze  into  the  depths  of  infinity.  This 
every  philosopher  finds.  The  chemist  analyses  ma- 
terial substances,  and  analyses  again  the  results  of 
his  analysis,  but  cannot  come  to  an  end.  He  seems 
ever  almost  on  the  brink  of  discovering  the  ultimate 
organisation  of  matter,  which  yet  eludes,  and  will 
probably  ever  elude  him ;  he  finds,  as  Bacon  truly 
said,  that  *  the  subtilty  of  nature  far  surpasses  the 
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subtilty  of  either  sense  or  intellect.' — The  arguments 
for  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and  for  its  not 
being  infinitely  divisible,  are  both  unanswerable,  and 

yet  answer  one  another That  there  is  something 

we  call  a  Cause,  we  believe,  but  cannot  perceive  or 
trace  any  thing  more  than  uniform  antecedence  and 
sequence.  —  How  two  substances,  such  as  mind  and 
matter,  if  they  be  supposed  essentially  different,  can 
act  upon  one  another,  is  an  inscrutable  mystery ;  and 
yet  those  find  themselves  pressed  with  difficulties 
equally  insurmountable,  who,  to  get  rid  of  it,  annihi- 
late matter  and  substitute  ideas,  or  annihilate  mind 
and  make  matter  think. — In  like  manner,  we  cannot 
refute  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  human 
volitions,  as  dependent  on  motive ;  and  can  as  little 
eradicate  the  consciousness  which  proclaims  us  to  be 
free,  and  responsible  for  our  freedom.  We  see  the 
reasonableness  of  either  assertion,  but  the  nexus  which 
binds  them  in  harmony  baffles  our  perceptions. 

Happy  is  he  who,  recognising  the  limits  imposed 
on  the  speculative  powers  of  man,  refuses  to  chafe  at 
them ;  and,  instead  of  wearing  his  strength  by  fruit- 
less efforts  to  shake  the  iron  portals,  or  dashing  him- 
self against  the  walls  of  his  prison,  is  willing  to 
believe  it  possible  that  there  are  many  things  true 
which  now  sound  like  contradictions ;  and  instead  of 
*  being  wise  above  what  is  written,'  whether  in  the 
volume  of  Revelation  or  of  Nature,  (which,  as  Bishop 
Butler  has  shown,  is  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics 
equally  dark,)  commits  himself  to  probabilities  where 
demonstration  deserts  him ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
awaits  that  glorious  dawn  which  shall  let  in,  on  the 
child  of  dust,  the  light  of  eternity,  and  either  clear 
up  the  mysteries  which  baffle  him,  or  leave  him  con- 
tented with  his  ignorance.     Ignorant,  indeed  —  infi- 
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nitely  ignorant  —  with  all  his  knowledge,  he  will 
ever  be ;  for  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  finite 
intellect,  that  it  will  never  comprehend  those  pro- 
blems which  demand  an  infinite  intellect  to  solve  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
'  Origin  of  Evil '  may  be  of  the  number. 

In  the  present  scene  of  things,  at  all  events,  we 
must  acquiesce  in  something  less  than  demonstration  ; 
and  most  cordially  do  we  concur  with  Leibnitz,  when 
he  says,  '  The  harmony  which  is  found  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  Universe,  forms  a  strong  presumption  that  we 
should  also  find  it  in  the  government  of  man,  and 
generally  in  that  of  the  entire  spiritual  world,  if  all 
were  but  known  to  us.  It  becomes  us  to  judge  of 
the  works  of  God  not  less  wisely  than  Socrates  judged 
of  those  of  Heraclitus,  when  he  said,  "  What  I  un- 
derstand pleases  me  well ;  and  I  believe  that  the  rest 
would  please  me  no  less,  if  I  understood  it."'  Nor 
are  even  the  hypotheses  men  may  frame  on  this  with- 
out their  use,  if,  without  pretending  to  remove  every 
difficulty,  they  but  assist  us  in  conceiving  that  there 
may  be  methods  of  explaining  this  terrible  mystery, 
though  we  cannot  perfectly  comprehend  them.  We 
fully  appreciate,  for  this  reason,  the  sublime  passage 
with  which  Leibnitz  thus  closes  the  first  part  of  his 
*  Theodicee : ' — 'These  attempts  of  our  reason,  in  which 
there  is  no  necessity  of  absolutely  confining  ourselves 
to  certain  hypotheses,  only  serve  to  make  us  conceive 
that  there  may  be  a  thousand  ways  of  justifying  the 
conduct  of  God ;  and  that  all  the  evils  we  see,  and  all 
the  difficulties  we  suggest  to  ourselves,  ought  not  to 
prevent  our  believing  (when  we  cannot  know  by  de- 
monstration), that  there  is  nothing  so  exalted  as  the 
■wisdom  of  God,  nothing  so  just  as  his  judgments, 
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nothing  so  pure  as  his  holiness,  and  nothing  more 
immense  than  his  goodness/ 

After  perusing  such  lofty  sentiments  as  these,  few 
could  sympathise  with  the  ridicule  which  is  poured 
on  the  '  Theodic^e*^  in  Voltaire's  '  Le  Candide,'  even  if 
the  mocking  satirist  had  confined  himself  to  what  was 
really  sophistical  in  the  work  of  Leibnitz,  and  had  not 
indulged  his  sarcasms  against  the  whole  order  of  the 
universe.  If  we  are  reduced  to  the  melancholy  al- 
ternative of  choosing  between  an  ennobling  but  illo- 
gical faith,  and  a  logical  but  debasing  reason — no 
where  more  wisely  than  here  could  we  use  Cicero's 
*Errare  malo  cum  Platone' — and  say,  'Better  to  be 
wrong  with  Leibnitz  than  right  with  Voltaire/ 

Blindly  fond  as  philosophers  are  apt  to  be  of  their 
pet  theories,  perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  capri- 
cious instance  of  this  paternal  instinct  than  Leibnitz's 
afffection  for  his  Pre-established  Harmony.  Of  the 
many  theories  which  have  been  invented  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  perception,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  supposed  connexion  of  mind  and  matter,  none 
was  ever  more  groundless  than  this ;  and  yet  to  none 
of  them  have  their  authors  attached  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  importance  which  Leibnitz  attached  to 
his.  The  supposition  that  the  movements  of  body 
and  of  mind  are  as  totally  distinct  (to  use  his  own 
favourite  and  oft-repeated  illustration)  as  those  of  two 
timepieces  exquisitely  correct,  and  that  the  former, 
like  the  latter,  agree  only  in  the  perfect  simultaneity 
with  which  they  are  performed,  is  really  one  of  the 
most  monstrous  and  even  self-destroying  hypotheses 
ever  framed.  According  to  that  theory,  to  adopt  the 
illustration  of  Bayle,  '  the  body  of  Cajsar  must  have 
performed  all  its  acts,  though  it  had  pleased  God  to 
have  annihilated  CaBsar's  soul  the  day  after  it  was 
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created ; '  or  as  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  puts  it,  *  the  soul 
of  Leibnitz  would,  though  his  body  had  been  annihi- 
lated at  birth,  have  felt  and  acted  as  if  with  its  bodily 
appendage — studying  the  same  works,  inventing  the 
same  systems,  and  carrying  on  with  the  same  warfare 
of  books  and  epistles  the  same  long  course  of  inde- 
fatigable controversy; — and  the  body  of  this  great 
philosopher,  though  his  soul  had  been  annihilated  at 
birth,  would  not  merely  have  gone  through  the  same 
process  of  growth,  eating  and  digesting,  and  perform- 
ing all  its  other  ordinary  functions,  but  would  have 
achieved  for  itself  the  same  intellectual  glory,  without 
any  consciousness  of  the  works  which  it  was  writing 
and  correcting — would  have  argued  with  equal  strenu- 
ousness  for  the  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason, 
claimed  the  honours  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  and 
laboured  to  prove  this  very  system  of  the  Pre-esta- 
blished Harmony,  of  which  it  would  certainly,  in  that 
case,  have  been  one  of  the  most  illustrious  examples.'* 
Now,  what  proof  can  we  ever  have  of  the  existence 
of  a  material  world,  if  we  accept  a  theory,  the  precise 
object  of  which  is  to  sever  all  connexion  between  it 
and  the  percipient  mind?  The  very  machinery  of 
that  material  world,  and  its  whole  series  of  move- 
ments, are  supposed  to  be  concealed  behind  an  im- 
penetrable curtain,  and  to  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  world  of  mental  phenomena.  The  existence  of  a 
material  world,  therefore,  is  entirely  assumed  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  theory;  and  the  theory  itself  is 
consequently  far  more  naturally  connected  with  a 
purely  ideal  system.  Indeed,  Leibnitz  himself  seems 
much  more  inclined  to  adopt  some  modification  of 
that  system,  than  to  admit  the  real  existence  of  the 

♦  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 
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material  world,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these  words. 
Some  curious  statements  to  this  effect  may  be  found 
in  the  Eclavrcissements^  by  which,  not  without  reason, 
he  attempts  to  remove  objections  to  his  theory.  *  We 
shall  not  insist  upon  other  arguments  against  a  theory 
on  which,  though  it  may  have  found  some  advocates 
in  the  age  of  Leibnitz,  certainly  has  not  a  single  ad- 
herent in  our  day.  To  suppose  a  material  world, 
all  the  movements  of  which,  so  to  speak,  are  parallel 
and  coincident  with  those  of  mind,  but  totally  dis- 
connected with  them,  and  created  to  answer  no  as- 
signable or  imaginable  purpose,  is  surely  to  impute 
to  the  Deity  a  most  clumsy,  cumbrous,  irrational 
method  of  procedure.  Yet  Leibnitz  principally  values 
himself  on  having  excogitated  a  system,  which  opens 
to  us  the  most  sublime  views  of  that  Omnipotence 
which  could  thus  effect  an  entire  harmony  and  pa- 
rallelisra,  in  the  infinitely  complicated  and  varied 
functions  of  two  perfectly  heterogeneous  ancj  separate 
substances.  And  if  mere  intricacy  and  superfluous 
complexity  of  apparatus  were  the  highest  trophy  of 
wisdom,  there  would  be  some  force  in  this  reasoning  : 

*  *Nous  concevons  Tetendue  en  concevant  un  ordre  dans  les 
coexistences ;  mais  nous  ne  devons  pas  la  concevoir,  non  plus  que 
Tespace,  a  la  fa9on  d'une  substance.  C'est  comme  le  temsy  qui  ne 
presente  a  Tesprit  qu*un  ordre  dans  les  changemens.  Et  quant  au 
mouvementy  ce  qu  il  y  a  de  reel  est  la  force  ou  la  puissance,  c'est- 
a-dire,  ce  qu'il  j  a  dans  Tetat  present,  qui  port©  avec  soi  un 
changement  pour  Tavenir.' — Opera  Omnia,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.  But  he 
expresses  himself  yet  more  strongly  towards  the  close  of  his  career. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Dangicourt,  he  says, 
— *  Je  suis  d'opinion  gu'k  parler  exactement  il  n'y  a  point  de  sub- 
stance etendue,  C'est  pourquoi  j*appelle  la  matiere  non  "  substan- 
tiam"  sed  "  substantiatura."  J*ai  dit  en  quelques  endroits  (p^^ut- 
Stre  de  la  Theodic^e,  si  je  ne  me  trompe)  que  la  matiere  n'est 
qu'un  phenomena  r^gl^  et  exacts  qui  ne  trompe  point  quand  on 
prend  garde  aux  regies  abstraitcs  de  la  raison.' 
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but  as  long  as  it  is  true,  that  simplicity  in  the  means 
conjoined  with  variety  in  the  ends  is  an  attribute  of 
the  works  of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  this  theory  be  any  such  notable  compliment 
to  the  Deity.  In  this  system,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  which  the  impatience  of  philosophers  has  sug- 
gested, for  the  purpose  of  ridding  themselves  of  a 
supposed  interaction  of  two  totally  distinct  substances, 
our  sages  forget,  while  magnifying  the  sublime  views 
which  their  respective  theories  give  us  of  the  Divine 
Power  and  Wisdom  necessary  to  realise  them,  that 
there  is  a  very  simple  way  of  still  more  effectually 
doing  justice  to  that  power  and  wisdom;  namely,  by 
supposing  it  possible  that  the  Divine  Being  may  effect 
a  mysterious  connexion  between  two  perfectly  dis- 
tinct substances,  though  the  philosopher  cannot  con- 
ceive it  possible ;  and  in  a  way  which  may  far  more 
transcendently  display  the  infinitude  of  the  divine 
resources,  than  the  realisation  of  any  complicated 
scheme  of  his  could  do.  But  this  would  just  be 
humbly  to  admit  certain  ordinary  facts  which  all  the 
world  admits,  and  few  are  the  philosophers  who  can 
submit  to  that.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  them, 
having  condescendingly  decided  for  the  Deity  the 
question  of  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible, 
and  having  relieved  Him  from  the  necessity  of  per- 
forming the  latter,  to  devise  a  scheme  which  will  still 
afford  ample  scope  for  His  omnipotence. — On  the 
moral  difficulties  which  beset  this  and  every  other 
theory  which  would  get  rid  of  a  material  world,  we 
have  not  spoken.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  ideal  theory  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  most 
worthy  views  of  the  Creator.  Considering  the  deep, 
universal,  indelible  impression  of  an  external  world 
of  matter,  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  it  with  the  sup- 
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position  of  His  perfect  truthfulness,  to  imagine  Him 
the  projector  of  a  general  system  of  illusion.  So 
strong  is  the  impression  of  the  existence  of  a  material 
world,  that  immaterialists  have  acknowledged  that 
they  find  it  impossible  to  eradicate  it ;  and  we  have 
known  disciples  of  Bishop  Berkeley  who  have  in- 
genuously confessed,  that,  somehow,  the  conviction 
haunted  them,  that  ^  the  solitary  palm  still  exists  in 
the  desert  after  the  traveller  has  passed  it,  and  is  not 
an  ideal  phenomenon,  to  be  reproduced  after  a  certain 
interval  to  another  mind.'  This  invincible  belief,  like 
the  voice  of  conscience  in  the  moral  world,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  species  of  revelation. 

Extravagant  as  the  system  of  '  The  Pre-established 
Harmony '  may  now  appear,  certain  it  is  that  Newton 
himself  would  not  have  ventured  to  predicate  such 
glorious  things  of  his  true  system  of  the  Universe,  as 
Leibnitz  does  of  his  supposed  sublime  discovery.  It 
was  to  be  the  grand  reconciling  principle  of  at  least 
half  a  dozen  different,  and  in  some  respects  contra- 
dictory, theories ;  it  was  to  bring  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
Descartes  and  Malebranche,  into  happy  harmony; 
and  at  once  to  redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  si- 
lence the  controversies  of  man.  It  is  thus  he  speaks 
of  it  under  his  assumed  name  of  Theophile^  in  an 
amusing  passage  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  '  Dialogues 
on  Locke's  Essay :' — '  J'ai  ^t^  frapp^  d'un  nouveau  sys- 
teme,  dont  j'ai  lA  quelque  chose  dans  les  journaux  des 
savans  de  Paris.  .  .  .  Depuis,  je  crois  voir  une 
nouvelle  face  de  Tint^rieur  des  choses.  Ce  syst^me 
parait  allier  Platon  avec  Democrite,  Aristote  avec 
Descartes,  les  scholastiques  avec  les  modernes,  la 
th^ologie  et  la  morale  avec  la  raison.  II  semble  qu'il 
prend  le  meilleur  de  tons  c6t^s,  et  que  puis  apres  il 
va  plus  loin  qu'on  n'est  all6  encore.'     And  so  he  goes 
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on  for  two  or  three  pages,  with  equally  or  more  ex- 
travagant promises  of  this  wonder-working  theory. 
The  other  imaginary  dialogist,  Philalethej  may  well 
say,  ^Vous  m'^tonnez  en  effet  avec  toutes  les  mer- 
veilles,  dont  vous  me  faites  un  r^cit  un  peu  trop  avan- 
tageux  pour  que  je  les  puisse  croire  facilement/ 

Into  the  long  controversy  between  Leibnitz  and 
Newton,  which  so  much  embittered  the  latter  years 
of  both,  we  have  already  declared  our  intention  of 
not  entering  further  than  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Guhrauer;  who  is  disposed,  in 
his  zeal  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  great 
countryman,  to  urge  those  claims  not  a  little  un- 
wisely. 

Most  persons  of  the  present  day,  who  have  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  have  pretty  well  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  following  points :  first,  that  the 
system  of  Fluxions  is  essentially  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Differential  Calculus  —  differing  only  in  nota- 
tion ;  secondly,  that  Newton  possessed  the  secret  of 
Fluxions  as  early  as  1665 — nineteen  years  before 
Leibnitz  published  his  discovery,  and  eleven  before 
he  communicated  it  to  Newton ;  thirdly,  that  both 
Leibnitz  and  Newton  discovered  their  methods  in- 
dependently of  one  another — and  that,  though  the 
latter  was  the  prior  inventor,  the  former  was  also 
truly  an  inventor. 

With  regard  to  the  Jirst  of  the  three  points  above 
mentioned, — the  alleged  identity  of  the  two  methods, 
— Dr.  Guhrauer  is  disposed  to  demur,  and  contends 
that  the  claims  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  could  not 
interfere,  as  they  respected  two  different  discoveries. 
Speaking  of  Sir  David  Brewster's  affirmation,  in  his 
*  Life  of  Newton,'  that  the  latter  was  the^r^^,  and 
Leibnitz  the  second  inventor,  he  says,  '  There  is^  in 
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truth,  no  first  and  no  second  in  the  discovery  of  dis- 
similar things.'  *  This  we  cannot  but  think  un- 
candid,  though  he  endeavours  to  justify  his  views  by 
quoting  the  opinion  of  M.  Biot,  that  *  were  the 
discovery  of  Leibnitz  to  be  made  even  now,  it  would 
be  considered  a  surprising  creation,  and  must  still  be 
acquired,  supposing  nothing  more  than  the  method 
of  Newton,  as  it  is  contained  in  his  works,  existed.' 
This  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
two  things  are  *  dissimilar,'  as  Dr^  Guhrauer  boldly 
aflSrms  ;  neither  do  the  assertions  of  Euler,  La- 
grange, Laplace,  Poisson,  also  referred  to  by  him, 
amount  to  as  much. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  advocates  of  Leibnitz 
wisely  consult  his  fame,  by  advancing  claims  that 
certainly  are  not  tenable.  To  whatever  point  of 
perfection  beyond  Newton,  Leibnitz  may  have  carried 
his  Calculusf,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a 
decision  as  to  whether  the  two  methods  be  essentially 
the  same  or  not,  may  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  con- 
troversial candour  or  perverseness.  Any  one  com- 
petently acquainted  with  both,  and  not  afflicted  with 
polemical  strabismics,  would  as  soon  affirm,  that  Ger- 

*  Es  giebt  nemlich  keinen  ersten^  und  keinen  zweiten,  in  der 
Erfindung  unahnlicher  Dinge. — Vol.  i.  p.  180. 

I  See  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  Professor  De 
Morgan's  *  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,'  p.  32 — 34.  Even 
the  mathematical  treatises  of  this  gentleman  disclose  his  extensive 
researches  into  the  history  of  his  favourite  science,  and  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  it;  while  none  can  read  his  admirable  historic 
notices,  and  biographical  sketches  of  celebrated  mathematicians, 
inserted  in  various  publications,  without  wishing  for  something 
more  systematic  froiri  the  same  pen.  A  history  of  Mathematical 
Science,  less  voluminous  than  that  of  Montucla,  and  more  full 
than  the  sketch  of  Bossut,  is  a  desideratum  in  literature  ;  and  pro- 
bably no  man  has  ever  combined  the  requisites  for  such  a  work 
more  happily  than  Professor  De  Morgan. 
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man   printed  in   the  German  type  was  a  different 
language  from  German  printed  in  the  Roman  type, 
as  that  the  methods  of  Fluxions  and  of  Differences 
were  essentially  distinct  things ;  he  would  as   soon 
affirm  that  two  systems  of  Stenography,  each  em- 
ploying the   same   principles   of    abbreviation,    and 
differing  only  in  the  characters,  were  essentially  dif- 
ferent.    Whether  Leibnitz  was  truly  an  independent 
inventor  of  this  method — in  principle  identical  with 
that  of  Fluxions — is  the  only  question,  in  our  judg- 
ment, that  really  affects  his  fair  fame;  and  that  he 
was  so,  is  now,  we  may  say,  all  but  universally  con- 
ceded.    Involved   and   complicated   as  the   question 
became  through  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  con- 
temporary controvertists,  its  solution  really  depends 
upon  one  very  simple  question,  which  we  are  in  a 
much  better  position  to  answer  fairly  than  the  heated 
disputants  of  that  age.     It  is  this, — Was  Leibnitz 
capable  of  committing  the  vilest  literary  larcenj',  and 
persisting,  to  conceal  it,  in  a  detestably  mean  and 
deliberate  falsehood  ?     If  not,  (and  there  are  few  but 
will  acquit  him,  who  consider  the  general  frankness 
and  openness  of  his  nature,  the  freedom  with  which 
he  communicated  his  own  discoveries,  and  the  can- 
dour with  which  he  congratulated  others  on  theirs,) 
then  is  he  entitled  to  the  honours  of  independent 
invention.     If  he  was  capable  of  such  conduct,  then 
no  evidence  can  satisfy  the  doubter ;  for  there  was 
assuredly  one  period  during  which  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  deriving  advantage  from  the  previous  dis- 
covery of  Newton.     The  matter  stands  briefly  thus. 
In  the  year  1666,  Newton,  when  but  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  system 
of  Fluxions.     Either  wishing  to  exhibit  his  method 
in  a  more  perfect  form  than  he  had  then  leisure  to 
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impart  to  it,  or  desirous  of  reserving  his  discovery  for 
his  own  exclusive  benefit,  he  did  not  publish  it, — 
though  he  communicated  the  outlines  of  it  to  some  of 
his  friends,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  to  Dr.  Barrow. 
The  papers  were  lent  by  Barrow  to  Mr.  Collins,  who, 
unknown  to  Newton,  took  a  copy  of  them,  and  who 
showed  them  to  Oldenburg ;  and  as  these  gentlemen, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  Royal  Society,  were  very 
free  in  communicating  to  continental  mathematicians 
what  was  going  on  at  home;  as  the  latter  was  cer- 
tainly in  communication  with  Leibnitz  as  early  as 
the  year  1673,  when  he  visited  England  ;  and,  lastly, 
as  both  of  them  saw  him  in  his  subsequent  visit  in 
1676,  it  has  been  surmised  that  Leibnitz  might  thus 
have  either  obtained  a  glance  of  these  papers,  or 
some  significant  hints  as  to  their  contents.  Now 
this  is  precisely  the  weak  point  in  Leibnitz's  case ; 
but  we  venture  to  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  weigh 
against  the  repeated  protestations  with  which  he 
affirms  that  he  Jiad  derived  no  such  advantage ;  and 
that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  name,  nota- 
tion, and  nature  of  Newton's  system  till  some  time 
after  1684,  when  he  published  his  own  first  expo- 
sition of  his  Calculus.  He  repeatedly  makes  this 
statement;  and,  amongst  other  places,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Abb^  Conti,  who  was  anxious 
to  reconcile  the  angry  disputants.  It  was  precisely 
this  charge  against  his  honour^  implied  in  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Keill,  of  which  Leibnitz  most  bitterly 
complains. 

One  part  of  the  statement  just  alluded  to — vir- 
tually justified  in  the  well-known  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society  which  was  appointed  to 
investigate  this  affair,  and  which  compiled  the  cele- 
brated  collection  of  papers  entitled  *  Commercium 
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Epistolicum/  —  has  always  appeared  to  us  not  only 
of  little  weight,  as  opposed  to  the  solemn  protest- 
ations of  Leibnitz  above  mentioned,  but  as  palpably 
illogical.     We  are  not  aware  that  the  peculiar  in- 
firmity in  the  argument  to  which  we  now  refer,  has 
ever  been  exposed,  and  it  may  therefore  justify  us 
in  bestowing  a  few  sentences  upon  it.     As  the  charge 
of  having  possibly  seen  something  explicit  on  the 
subject  in  the  papers,  or  in  the  communications  of 
Newton's  friends,  was  but  vague,  Keill  proceeds  to 
say,   that   the.  two   well-known  letters,   which   had 
certainly  been   communicated  to   Leibnitz    through 
Mr.  Oldenburg,  contain  *  indications  of  the  system  of 
Fluxions,  sufficiently  intelligible  to  an  acute  mind*, 
from  which  Leibnitz  derived,  or  at  least  might  derive, 
the  principles  of  his  Calculus.' 

The  first  was  communicated  in  June  1676,  and  the 
second  in  October  1676.  In  the  first,  Newton  gives 
an  expression  for  the  expansion  in  series  of  binomial 
powers ;  as  also  expressions  for  the  sine  in  terms  of 
the  arc,  for  the  arc  in  terms  of  the  sine,  &c.  &c.  ; 
but  the  letter  contains  not  a  hint  of  his  method  of 
Fluxions.  In  the  second,  elicited  by  a  reply  firom 
Leibnitz,  which  clearly  showed  that  the  German  ma- 
thematician was  in  the  track  of  the  same  discoveries, 
Newton  details  the  manner  in  which  he  first  arrived 
at  his  method  of  Series — its  application,  in  1665,  to 
the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola,  and  the  construction 
of  logarithms ;  and  communicates  '  many  other  re? 
markable  things,'  to  use  the  words  of  Montucla.  But 
still  results  only  are  given ;  no  hint  is  afibrded  of  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  attained.     *  The  method 

*  Keill  even  goes  further, — *  His  indiciis  atque  his  adjutum 
exemplis,  iDgenium  vulgare  methodum  NewtODianum  penitus  dis- 
cerneret.' — Commercium  Epistolicumy  No.  84. 
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of  Fluxions/  says  the  late  eminent  Professor  Play- 
fair,  *  is  not  communicated  in  these  letters ;  nor  are 
the  principles  of  it  in  any  way  suggested/  '  Nous 
remarquons  ici,'  says  Montucla, — in  reply  to  the 
insinuation  that  the  second  letter  might  have  given 
some  light,  — '  qu'  apr&s  avoir  lu  et  relu  cette  lettre, 
nous  y  trouvons  seulement  cette  m^thode  d^crite 
quant  a  ses  effets  et  ses  avantages,  mais  non  quant  k 
ses  principes.'  Those  principles  Newton  conceals  in 
a  couple  of  anagrams,  consisting  of  the  transposed 
letters  of  the  sentences  which  express  them. 

Now  we  affirm  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
unjust  and  inconsequential  to  say  that  Newton  had 
afforded,  in  documents  thus  guarded,  *  indications 
sufficiently  intelli^ble  to  an  acute  mind,  from  which 
Leibnitz  derived,  or  at  least  might  derive,  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  Calculus.'  Newton,  it  is  evident,  did  not 
think  so.  His  very  object  was,  whether  wisely  or 
unwisely,  to  keep  the  matter  secret ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  thought  his  reserve  and  his  ciphers  would 
effectually  secure  that  purpose.  It  is  really  a  species 
of  impertinence,  scarcely  consistent  with  the  reve- 
rence due  to  Newton's  sagacity,  to  say  that  what  he 
thought  sufficiently  guarded  was  '  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible to  an  acute  mind;'  and  that,  while  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  had  rendered  the  matter 
sufficiently  dark,  he  had,  in  the  very  way  in  which 
he  proposed  the  enigma,  contrived  to  solve  it ! 

We  may  be  assured  he  was  far  more  likely  than 
Keill  to  judge  correctly  as  to  what  regarded  his 
secret ;  nor  do  we  believe  there  is  any  one,  who  will 
calmly  read  the  letters  in  question,  who  will  main- 
tain that  this  great  man's  sagacity  was  here  at  fault. 
If  Leibnitz  had  really  excogitated  the  Differential 
Calculus  out  of  such  materials  as  these  letters,  it 
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would  have  been  scarcely  a  less  illustrious  trophy  of 
his  genius  than  the  discovery  of  the  Calculus  itself; 
while,  if  he  had  been  able  to  make  any  thing  at  all  of 
the  hieroglyphical  ciphers,  he  must  have  had  no  less 
than  the  skill  of  that  philosopher  in  Laputa,  who,  as 
Swift  tells  us,  was  employed  in  extracting  sunbeams 
out  of  cucumbers.  In  case,  however,  any  tyro  in  the 
mathematics  should  think  that  these  ciphers  may 
have  afforded  some  more  hopeful  basis  of  discovery, 
we  give  them  below.* 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  claims  of  Leibnitz 
to  the  honour  of  independent  discovery,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  though  no  candid  man  can  deny  the 
essential  identity  of  the  two  methods,  the  very  dif- 
ferences of  terms  and  notation  indicate  that  they  were 
arrived  at  by  distinct  trains  of  thought,  and  that  the 
subject  was  regarded  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  idea  of  the  generation  of  magnitudes  by  the 
motion  of  a  point,  a  line,  or  a  surface,  was  the  con- 
ception from  which  Newton  worked ;  Leibnitz,  from 
the  idea  of  magnitudes,  as  consisting  of  infinitely 
small  elements,  and  admitting  increase  or  diminution 
by  infinitely  small  increments  or  decrements.  *  New- 
ton and  Leibnitz,'  says  a  candid  and  competent  judge, 
{Professor  De  Morgan,)  '  had  independently  come  to 
the  consideration  of  quantity,  and  each  made  the  new 
step  of  connecting  his  ideas  with  a  specific  notation.' 

It  may  seem  remarkable,  that  two  different  men 
should  have  made  this  sublime  discovery  at  the  same 
time,  but  we  must  remember,  that  the  necessities  of 

»  1.)— 6  accd«13eff7i319n4o4qrr489tl2vx. 
2.)— 5accd8Bl0eff  hl2i413m  lOnGoqqrTslltlO 
V3xv  Ilab3cddl0e8egl0ill4m7n6o3p3q6r5sl]t 
?vx,  3ac8B4egb6i414m5n8oq4r3s6t4v,  aaddsee 
e  e  e  i  i  i  m  m  n  n  o  o  p  r  r  r  s  s  s  s  s  1 1  u  u. 
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science  were  simultaneously  turning  the  attention  of 
all  the  mathematical  genius  of  the  age,  and  even  of 
the  preceding  one,  in  the  same  direction;  and  that 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  were  both  pre-eminently  gifted 
with  powers  of  invention  and  analysis.  Indeed,  so 
far  had  previous  mathematicians  paved  the  way  for 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem,  that  we  may  well 
say  with  Professor  De  Morgan,  *  It  has,  perhaps,  not 
been  sufficiently  remarked,  how  nearly  several  of  their 
predecessors  approached  the  same  ground ;  and  it  is  a 
question  worthy  of  discussion,  whether  either  Newton 
or  Leibnitz  might  not  have  found  broader  hints  in 
writings  accessible  to  both,  than  the  latter  was  ever 
asserted  to  have  received  from  the  former/  * 

To  conclude  merely  from  the  coincidence  of  their 
discoveries,  that  Leibnitz  must  have  stolen  from 
Newton,  would  be  as  little  reasonable  as  to  suppose 
that  Laplace  must  have  had  access  to  some  private 
sources  of  information,  when,  by  a  very  difficult  ana- 
lysis, he  proved  some  of  the  results  which  De  Moivre 
had  attained,  but  which,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tracted spirit  of  the  age,  the  latter  simply  announced, 
carrying  his  methods  as  a  secret  to  the  grave  with 
him. 

That  Leibnitz  was  capable  of  making  this  discovery, 
is  no  such  extravagant  supposition  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that  his  mathematical 
talents  were  equal  to  any  thing.  The  masterly  manner 
in  which  he  expounded  the  principles  of  the  Differen- 
tial  Calculus,  and  developed  its  applications,  even  if 


*  Elementary  Illustrations    of  the   Differential  and   Integral 
Calculns. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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we  were  to  suppose  its  first  hints  borrowed  from 
Newton ;  his  admirable  labours  on  the  Integral  Cal- 
culus ;  the  success  with  which  he  entered  the  lists  in 
those  intellectual  jousts^  as  they  may  be  called,  in 
which  the  great  mathematicians  of  the  day  were  wont 
to  engage  —  the  difficult  problems  he  solved,  and 
offered  for  solution ;  even  his  minor  achievements  — 
his  calculating  machine  —  his  binary  system  of  arith- 
metic—  we  may  add,  his  juvenile  essay  *De  Arte 
Combinatori^'  —  all  show  the  highly  inventive  cha- 
racter of  his  genius,  and  the  subtlety  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  analytical  powers. 

If  any  thing  could  make  us  doubt  the  claims  of 
Leibnitz,  it  would  be  a  statement  of  Dr.  Guhrauer 
himself —  proving,  as  it  would,  if  correct,  that  Leib- 
nitz was  capable  of  trifling  with  truth.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  1704,  a  notice  appeared,  in  the  '  Acta 
Eruditorum,'  of  Newton's  Optics.  That  notice  con- 
tained a  paragraph,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  New- 
ton had  been  a  plagiarist  from  Leibnitz.  The  ob- 
noxious sentence,  given  in  all  accounts  of  the  con- 
troversy, is  as  follows :  —  *  Pro  diflferentiis  igitur 
Leibnitianis  D.  Newtonus  adhibet,  semperque  adhi- 

buit,  fluxiones ; quemadmodum  et  honoratus 

Fabrius,  in  su&  Synopsi  Geometric^,  motuum  progressus 
CavallerianaB  methodo  substituit.' 

Newton  felt  highly  indignant  at  this  paragraph,  as 
he  well  might  —  even  supposing  that  no  charge  of 
plagiarism  was  intended.  Leibnitz  constantly  affirmed 
in  reply,  that  it  could  be  interpreted  into  a  charge  of 
plagiarism  only  by  a  false  and  malicious  gloss  —  a 
gloss  which  the  compilers  of  the  *  Commercium  Epis- 
tolicum'  had  not  disdained  to  avail  themselves  of; 
that  the  very  words  *  adhibet  semperque  adhibuit ' 
were  intended  to  imply  the  difference  between  the 
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case  of  Newton  and  that  of  Fabri,  to  whose  practice 
alone  the  word  suhstituit  applied. 

Now,  first,  Dr.  Guhrauer  seems  to  have  established 
the  fact,  that  Leibnitz  himself  was  the  author  of  the 
obnoxious  review  —  a  fact  not  much  to  his  credit; 
secondly,  he  affi^rms  that  Leibnitz  *  constantly  denied 
any  knowledge  of  the  authorship.'  If  this  fact  were 
true,  we  should  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  Leib- 
nitz's regard  for  truth.  But,  in  reality,  there  nowhere 
appears,  in  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
any  proof  that  Leibnitz  either  denied  knowledge  of 
the  authorship,  or  disclaimed  the  paragraph.  He 
constantly  defends  the  statement  it  contains,  merely 
denying  that  it  conveyed,  or  could  be  intended  to  con- 
vey, a  charge  of  plagiarism.*  To  the  benefit  of  this 
interpretation  we  would  charitably  admit  him,  since 
he  wishes  his  words  to  be  so  taken ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  suspect  that  the  equivocal  sentence  was 
framed  with  little  care  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be 
misunderstood.  Indeed,  so  natural  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  Newton,  and  the  English  mathematicians, 
that  Dr.  Guhrauer  himself  adopts  it ;  declares  that 
Leibnitz  vainly  strove  to  explain  the  sentence  away ; 
and  that  it  is  a  proof, '  von  Leibnitzens  wahrer  eigen- 
ster  Meinung  und  Gesinnung  gegen  Newton.' 

*  Defend  me  from  my  friends,'  Leibnitz  might  well 
say  on  this  occasion ;  for  if  we  adopt  this  interpre- 
tation as  Leibnitz's  true  meaning,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  his  shuffling  exculpations  ? 

Dr.  Guhrauer  is  not  a  little  indignant  with  Sir 
David  Brewster,  for  the  supposed  injustice  which,  in 
his  *  Life  of  Newton,'  he  has  done  to  Leibnitz,  and  to 
which   he   frequently   refers   with   much   bitterness. 

*  Dutens*  edition  of  his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  464,  &c. 

Q  2 
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Never  was  a  complaint  more  unreasonable.  Our  dis- 
tinguished countryman  does  not  question  Leibnitz's 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  inventor  of  the  Calculus ; 
he  merely  asserts  the  undoubted  priority  of  Newton's 
discovery.  He  expressly  affirms,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  Leibnitz  a  plagiarist ;  but  that  if 
there  were  any  necessity  for  believing  either  to  be  so, 
it  must  be  Leibnitz,  and  not  Newton,  who  is  open  to 
the  charge.  Dr.  Guhrauer  angrily  replies,  not  simply 
by  saying,  (which  is  true,)  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  Leibnitz's  having  stolen  Newton's  inven- 
tion, but  by  denying  the  essential  identity  of  the  two 
methods,  and  by  affirming  that  they  are  so  different  as 
to  be  considered  *  unlike  things;' — than  which  nothing 
can,  in  our  judgment,  be  more  uncandid. 

There  is  only  one  statement  which,  as  respects 
Leibnitz,  Dr.  Guhrauer  could  fairly  find  any  fault 
with,  in  Sir  David  Brewster's  work ;  and  that  is,  that 
Keill  had  a  *  right  to  express  his  opinion '  that  the 
Letters  of  Newton,  of  1676,  gave  indications  from 
which  Leibnitz  '  derived,  or  might  derive,'  the  prin- 
ciples  of  his  Calculus.  For  reasons  already  assigned, 
we  do  not  think  that  any  man  had  a  right  to  say  this; 
nor  that  any  one  could  say  it,  without  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  Newton  himself,  who  undoubtedly 
must  have  thought  that  he  had  not  disclosed  what  he 
had  designed  to  conceal.  With  no  other  statements  of 
Sir  David  Brewster  as  regards  Leibnitz,  are  we  dis- 
posed to  find  fault.  If  he  has  shown  any  undue  par- 
tiality in  this  matter  at  all,  it  is  not  by  excessive 
severity  towards  Leibnitz,  but  by  undeserved  leniency 
towards  Newton ;  for  while  he  has  expressed  strong 
indignation  at  Leibnitz's  charges  of  plagiarism  against 
Newton,  he  has  very  gently  touched  the  virulent 
reprisals  into  which  Newton  was  betrayed ;  who  even 
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declared,  at  last,  that  Leibnitz's  method  was  but  a 
plagiarism  from  Barrow  —  a  charge  upon  which  only 
the  very  blindness  of  polemical  animosity  could  have 
ventured ;  for  it  would  equally  show  whence  his  own 
Fluxions  might  have  been  derived.  It  exposed  him 
at  once  to  Leibnitz's  quiet  sarcasm,  *  that  if  any  could 
have  profited  by  Barrow's  instructions,  it  must  have 
been  Newton  himself.'  '  Si  quelqu'un  a  profit^  de  M. 
Barrow,  ce  sera  plut6t  M.  Newton,  qui  a  ^tudie  sous 
lui,  que  moi ;  qui,  autant  que  je  puis  m'en  souvenir, 
n'ai  vu  les  livres  de  M.  Barrow  qu'^  mon  second 
voyage  d'Angleterre.' 

As  both  of  these  illustrious  men  could  justly  claim 
the  honour  of  the  disputed  invention,  so  both,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  controversy,  and  in  the  virulence  of 
expression  into  which  they  were  hurried,  in  their 
reciprocal  charges  and  accusations,  exhibit  themselves 
in  much  the  same  sorry  light  as  the  Philosopher  in 
*  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'  who  begins  to  lecture 
the  rival  masters  of  dancing  and  fencing  out  of  Seneca, 
and  ends  by  forgetting  that  he  is  a  philosopher  alto- 
gether. The  controversy  is  indeed  an  instructive 
spectacle  of  human  infirmity  —  showing  how  passion 
can  cloud  the  serenest  intellects,  and  inflame  the 
most  philosophic  temperaments;  that  its  thunder- 
storms may  be  found  in  the  highest  latitudes,  dis- 
turbing the  frigid  poles  as  well  as  the  burning  tropics ; 
that  there  is  no  domain  of  speculation,  however  re- 
mote, or  purely  abstract,  into  which  it  cannot  intrude ; 
and  that  the  Mathematician,  as  well  as  the  Theologian, 
can  exhibit  all  the  rancour  of  the  most  vulgar  con- 
trovertists.  There  is  probably  nothing  parallel  in 
history,  except  the  controversy,  between  the  Nomi- 
nalists and  Realists,  who  actually  began  at  last  to 
fight  for  and  against  their  shadowy  universals.     Yet 
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it  was  not  till  they  had  first  added  a  religious  to  the 
purely  speculative  element,  which  they  at  last  intro- 
duced to  such  an  extent,  that  they  charged  each  the 
other  with  having  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost !  Newton  and  Leibnitz  had  neither  the  excuse 
nor  the  guilt  of  this  superadded  provocation.* 

However  paradoxical  apparently  may  be  the  phrase- 
ology of  Leibnitz,  in  his  first  expositions  of  the  Dififer- 
ential  Calculus,  respecting  his  infinitesimal  quantities, 
(as,  that  there  are  quantities  infinitely  less  than  quan- 
tities infinitely  little,  and  that  of  two  quantities  infi- 
nitely great,  one  may  be  infinitely  greater  than  the 
other,)  it  is  plain  that  he  soon  worked  his  own  con- 
ceptions completely  clear,  and  gave  his  abbreviated 
expressions  their  true  interpretation.  The  explana- 
tions of  Leibnitz  are,  in  fact,  often  so  perspicuous, 

*  One  other  unjust  statement  of  Dr.  Guhrauer's,  we  cannot 
pass  unnoticed.  The  unhappy  controversy  on  the  Calculus  com- 
menced, it  is  well  known,  by  some  slight  skirmishes  in  the  year 
1699,  when  Fatio  insinuated,  that  the  applause  which  Leibnitz  was 
receiving  for  his  Differential  Calculus,  (first  given  to  the  world  by 
him  in  1684,)  would  be  more  justly  bestowed  on  Newton — its 
first  inventor.  Dr.  Guhrauer  is  pleased  to  intimate  that  Newton 
was  privy  to  Fatio's  attack,  and  prompted  it.  This  is  most  unjust, 
as  it  is  in  express  contradiction  to  Newton's  assertion,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  Fatio's  intention,  and  was  no  party  to  it.  In 
several  other  places  Dr.  G.  insinuates,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Newton  was  behind  the  curtain  in  the  early  attacks  on  Leibnitz 
(vol.  i.  p.  303.),  though  he  did  not  choose  to  appear  in  the  contro- 
versy himself.  Whether  it  was  wise  or  not  in  Newton  to  stand 
so  long  aloof — whether  it  was  in  sullen  pride  or  real  magnanimity 
— from  confidence  in  his  claims,  or  dislike  of  controversy — certain 
it  is,  that,  during  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  dispute,  he  remained 
silent ;  and  being  so,  no  man  has  a  right  to  charge  on  him,  without 
explicit  evidence,  the  language  of  his  adherents,  whose  just  pride 
in  the  reputation  of  their  countryman  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
both  for  the  rashness  of  their  zeal,  and  the  intemperance  of  their 
expressions. 
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that  they  ought  to  have  satisfied  every  objector ;  and 
to  have  prevented  the  elegant  and  ingenious  nonsense 
which  Bishop  Berkeley  ventured  upon,  in  regard  to 
them,  more  than  thirty  years  after,  in  his  '  Analyst.' 
Thus,  among  many  other  places,  in  an  explanatory 
letter  to  M.  Varignon,  in  1701,  Leibnitz  says:  — 

^  Je  ne  me  souviens  pas  assez  des  expressions  dont  je  puis 
m'etre  servi ;  mais  mon  dessein  a  6te  de  marquer  qu'on  n'a 
pas  besoin  de  faire  dependre  I'analyse  mathematique  des  con- 
troverses  metaphyslques,  ni  d'assurer  qu'il  y  a  dans  la  nature 
des  lignes  infiniment  petites  k  la  rigueur,  en  comparaison  des 
notres,  ni  par  consequent  qu'il  j  a  des  lignes  infiniment  plus 
grandes  que  les  notres.  C'est  pourquoi  afin  d'^viter  ces  sub- 
tilites  j'ai  crA  que  pour  rendre  le  raisonnement  sensible  a 
tout  le  monde,  il  suffisait  d'expliquer  ici  I'infini  par  I'incom- 
parable,  c'est-a-dire,  de  concevoir  des  quantit&  incomparable- 
ment  plus  grandes  ou  plus  petites  que  les  notres;  ce  qui 
foumit  autant  qu'on  veut  de  degres  d'incomparables,  puisque 
ce  qui  est  incomparablement  plus  petit,  entre  inutilement  en 
ligne  de  compte  k  regard  de  celui  qui  est  incomparablement 
plus  grand  que  lui.  C'est  ainsi  qu'une  parcelle  de  matiere 
magn^tique,  qui  passe  k  travers  du  verre,  n'est  pas  compar- 
able avec  un  grain  de  sable,  ni  ce  grain  avec  le  globe  de  la 
terre,  ni  ce  globe  avec  le  firmament/ 

Dr.  Guhrauer  is  very  severe  on  the  *  narrowness  of 
mind'  implied  in  Ne^vton's  concealing  his  Fluxions 
under  ciphers,  in  his  correspondence  with  Leibnitz; 
and  contrasts  it  with  the  frank  and  manly  conduct  of 
the  latter,  when,  in  his  reply  to  Newton's  second 
letter,  he  communicated  the  principles  of  his  Cal- 
culus to  his  rival.  It  ought,  at  all  events,  to  reconcile 
Dr.  Guhrauer  to  Newton's  procedure,  that  it  formed, 
in  fact,  the  safeguard  of  Leibnitz's  claims ;  for  had 
Newton  disclosed  his  secret,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  establish  them. 
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We  must  here  conclude,  though  we  could  have 
wished  to  add  a  few  observations  on  several  other 
matters ; — on  Leibnitz's  religious  opinions*,  and  theo- 
logical controversies — especially  with  Clarke,  Bossuet, 
and  Pelisson,  —  on  his  political  and  diplomatic  life,  in 
which,  with  his  accustomed  versatility,  he  seems  to 
have  been  as  much  at  his  ease  as  in  literature  and 
science  f, — on  the  influence  he  exerted  on  Literature 


*  Of  Leibnitz's  reputed  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Romanism, 
we  have  said  nothing.  It  is  certain  that  if  he  adopted  he  never 
avowed  them,  nor  did  he  ever  join  the  Romish  commnnion.  If 
the  unfinished  manuscript,  called  the  *  Systema  Theologicum,*  (not 
so  entitled  by  him,)  really  expresses  his  views,  it  is,  as  Dr.  Guh- 
rauer  observes,  '  in  opposition  to  all  his  other  writings,  and  to  his 
whole  life  also.*  Dr.  Guhrauer's  remarks  on  its  origin  and  pur- 
port may  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  32 — 34.  He  also  treats  the 
whole  question  of  Leibnitz's  opinions  on  this  subject  very  ably 
in  vol.  i.  pp.  340—358.  It  is  at  the  same  time  certain,  that  Leib- 
nitz's tolerant  temper,  the  eclecticism  of  his  philosophy,  —  whjph 
always  disposed  him  to  find  points  of  reconciliation  in  opposing 
systems,  whether  those  of  Aristotle  and  Descartes,  or  of  Rome 
and  Luther, — his  reverence  for  antiquity,  cherished  by  his  profound 
historical  researches — all  predisposed  him  to  regard  the  differences 
between  Romanists  and  Protestants  as  far  less  important  than  they 
are.  In  the  attempt  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between  them, 
he  expended  no  small  portion  of  his  time  and  energies;  and,  in  his 
controversy  with  Bossuet,  he  sometimes  makes  far  too  liberal  con- 
cessions for  that  object.  —  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  and  highly 
characteristic,  that  he  always  flattered  himself  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  metaphysical  solution  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation.  In  this  instance,  at  least,  he  verified  a  naive  assertion  he 
was  accustomed  to  make  respecting  himself,  —  *  That  to  him,  un- 
like the  generality  of  people,  all  difficult  things  were  easy,  and  all 
easy  things  difficult' 

•f  Of  this,  a  proof  rendered  more  especially  remarkable  by  long 
subsequent  events,  is  furnished  in  a  Memorial  addressed  by  him 
to  Louis  XIV.,  proposing  that  memorable  plan  for  keeping  some 
of  the  chief  nations  of  Europe  in  check,  which  Buonaparte  after- 
wards attempted  to  realise ;  namely,  the  conquest  and  colonisch 
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as  the  centre  of  all  the  literary  commerce  of  the  age 
—  an  influence  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  so  justly  ap- 
preciated, and  finely  illustrated,  in  his  well-known 
*  Dissertation.'  But  on  all  these  topics  our  space  com- 
pels us  to  be  silent,  while  on  others  we  gladly  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  the  admirable  criticisms  of 
the  last-mentioned  writer,  and  his  other  illustrious 
coadjutors,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Professor 
Play  fair,  in  their  associated  Dissertations  on.  the  His- 
tory of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  Mathematical,  and 
Physical  Science.  *  In  each  of  these,  Leibnitz  is  made, 
so  to  speak,  to  re-enter ;  for  while  few  other  names 
appear  in  more  than  one  of  them,  he  is  of  suificient 
importance  to  be  subjected  to  a  fresh  examination  in 
all.  So  various,  indeed,  are  the  phases  of  his  charac- 
ter and  genius,  so  numberless  his  accomplishments, 
that  we  may  apply  to  him  the  well-known  lines 
of  Dryden,  divested  of  the  satire  which  was  designed 
in  their  original  application  — 

*  A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome.' 

Hon  of  Egypt,  Of  this  posthumous  piece,  an  English  translation 
was  published  in  London^  in  1803,  which  seems  now  entirely 
forgotten. 

*  Prefixed  to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  'Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica. 
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So  much  has  been  written  of  late  years  respecting 
Pascal,  and  so  much  that  is  worth  reading,  that  we 
should  scarcely  have  been  induced  to  make  him  the 
subject  of  present  criticism,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
appearance  of  the  remarkable  volumes  of  M.  Faug^re. 
It  seems  strange  to  say,  that  the  most  popular  work 
of  an  author  who  has  been  dead  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  and  who  has  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation 

♦  *  Edinburgh  Review,' Jan.  184?. 

1.  Des  Penseesde  Pascal.  Rapport  a  VAcademie  Frangaise 
sur  la  necessite  dune  nouvelle  edition  de  cet  ouvrage.  Par  M.  V. 
Cousin.     8vo.     Paris:  1843. 

2.  PenseeSy  Fragments^  et  Lettres  de  Blaise  Pascal:  publics 
pour  la  premiere  fois  conformement  aux  manuscrits  originaux,  en 
grande  partie  inedits.  Par  M.  Prosper  FAuaiiRE.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Paris:  1844. 

[This  essay  has  been  twice  translated  into  French.  The  greater 
part  of  it  first  appeared  in  the  *R^vue  Britannique,*  the  con- 
ductors of  which  have  conferred  a  similar  honour  on  several  others 
contained  in  these  volumes.  M.  Faugere,  the  editor  of  the 
*Pens^es,'  having,  as  he  thought,  and  not  unreasonably,  ground 
for  complaint  at  the  omission  of  certain  passages,  in  which  his 
labours  had  been  applauded,  published  a  new  translation  of  the 
whole.  As  far  as  the  author  is  able  to  judge,  it  is  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  skill  and  fidelity  in  the  very  difficult  operation  of  intel- 
lectual transfusion.  It  may  be  as  well  also  to  mention,  that,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  present  essay,  an  entirely  new  translation 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Pascal's  writings — all,  in  fact,  except  his 
strictly  scientific  writings — has  been  published  by  G.Pearce,  Esq.] 
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—  a  work  which  has  passed  through  numberless  edi- 
tions, and  been  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages—  has  never  been  published  in  an  authentic 
form  till  now.  Yet  this  is  strictly  true  of  the 
*  Pens^es '  of  Pascal.  • 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  just 
idea  of  the  merits  of  this  improved  edition,  or  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  it,  without  relating  some 
of  the  more  important  incidents  of  Pascal's  life.  A 
formal  biography,  however,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
give ;  for  who  has  not  read  some  account  of  the  life 
of  Blaise  Pascal  ?  It  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to 
advert  to  the  principal  fact  of  this  great  man's  his- 
tory, and  the  dates  of  their  occurrence. 

He  was  bom  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  in  the  year 
1623,  and  died  in  the  year  1662,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-nine.  When  we  think  of  the  achievements 
which  he  crowded  into  that  brief  space,  and  which 
have  made  his  name  famous  to  all  generations,  we 
may  well  exclaim  with  Comeille,  *  A  peine  a-t-il  v6cu, 
quel  nom  il  a  laiss^ ! ' 

It  is  well  known  that  Pascal  exhibited  from  the 
earliest  childhood  the  most  precocious  proofs  of  in- 
ventive genius,  especially  in  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics. Having,  if  we  may  believe  the  universally 
received  tradition,  been  purposely  kept  in  ignorance 
of  Geometry,  lest  his  propensity  in  that  direction 
should  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  his  self-prompted  genius  discovered  for 
itself  the  elementary  truths  of  the  forbidden  science. 
At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  surprised  by  his 
father  in  the  act  of  demonstrating,  on  the  pavement 
of  an  old  hall,  where  he  used  to  play,  and  by  means 
of  a  rude  diagram  traced  by  a  piece  of  coal,  a  propo- 
sition which  corresponded  to  the  thirty-second  of  the 
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First  Book  of  Euclid.*  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
composed  a  little  tractate  on  the  Conic  Sections, 
which  provoked  the  mingled  incredulity  and  admira- 
tion of  Descartes.  At  nineteen,  he  invented  his  cele- 
brated Arithmetical  Machine ;  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
and-twenty,  he  had  composed  the  greater  part  of  his 
mathematical  works,  and  miade  those  brilliant  experi- 
ments in  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics  which  have 
associated  his  name  with  those  of  Torricelli  and  Boyle, 
and  ranked  him  amongst  the  first  philosophers  of  his 
age.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  now  suddenly  renounced 
the  splendid  career  to  which  his  genius  so  unequivo- 
cally invited  him,  and  abandoned  himself  to  totally 
different  studies.  This  was  principally  attributable 
to  the  strong  religious  impulse  imparted  to  his  mind 
at  this  period  —  rendered  deeper  by  early  experience 
in  the  school  of  affliction.  From  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  was  a  perpetual  sufferer.  In  1647,  when  only  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis. 
His  ill  health  was  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  occasioned 
by  his  devotion  to  study;  and  of  him  it  is  literally 
true,  that  his  mind  consumed  his  body. 

So  complete  was  his  abandonment  of  science,  that 
he  never  returned  to  it  but  on  one  memorable  occa- 
sion, and  then  only  for  a  short  interval.  It  was  when 
he  solved  the  remarkable  problems  relating  to  the 
curve  called  the  Cycloid.  The  accounts  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  his  sister,  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  investigations  were  suggested  and 
completed  —  accounts  which  are  authenticated  by  a 
letter  of  his  own  to  Fermat  —  strongly  impress  us 
with  the  vigour  and  brilliancy  of  his  genius.    We  are 

*  His  sister,  Madame  Perier,  has  left  an  interesting  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  this  matter. 
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assured  that,  after  long  abandonment  of  mathematics, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  by  a  casual 
train  of  thought  suggested  in  one  of  the  many  nights 
which  pain  made  sleepless.  The  thoughts  thus  sud- 
denly originated,  his  inventive  mind  rapidly  pursued 
to  all  the  brilliant  results  in  which  they  terminated ; 
and  in  the  brief  space  of  eight  days  the  investiga- 
tions were  completed.  Partly  in  compliance  with  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  and  partly  from  the  solicitation 
of  his  friend  the  Duke  de  Roannes,  he  concealed  for  a 
time  the  discoveries  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  of- 
fered the  problems  for  solution  to  all  the  mathema- 
ticians of  Europe,  with  a  first  and  second  prize  to 
successful  candidates.  If  no  solution  were  offered  in 
three  months,  Pascal  promised  to  publish  his  own. 
Several  were  forwarded,  but  as  none,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  judges,  completely  fulfilled  the  conditions 
of  the  challenge,  Pascal  redeemed  his  pledge,  under 
the  name  of  Amos  Dettonville, — an  anagram  of  Louis 
de  Montalte,  the  famous  name  under  which  the  *  Pro- 
vincial Letters'  had  appeared.  This  was  in  1658-9, 
when  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

With  this  brief  exception,  Pascal  may  be  said  to 
have  practically  abandoned  science  from  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  Yet  he  did  not  at  once  become  a  reli- 
gious recluse.  For  some  years  he  lived  a  cheerful, 
and  even  gay,  though  never  a  dissipated  life,  in  Paris, 
in  the  centre  of  literary  and  polite  society,  loved  and 
admired  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  especially  by 
his  patron,  the  Duke  de  Roannes.  To  the  accom- 
plished sister  of  this  nobleman,  M.  Faug^re  conjec- 
tures (as  we  think  plausibly)  that  Pascal  was  secretly 
attached,  but,  from  timidity  and  humility,  '  never  told 
his  love.' 

In  part,  probably  from  the  melancholy  which  this 
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hopeless  attachment  inspired,  but  certainly  much 
more  in  consequence  of  the  deeper  religious  convic- 
tions, produced  by  a  memorable  escape  from  an  ap- 
palling death,  in  1654,  his  indiflPerence  to  the  world 
increased;  and  he  at  length  sought  for  solitude  at 
Port  Royal,  already  endeared  to  him  by  the  residence 
there  of  his  sister  Jacqueline. 

Here  it  is  well  known  he  produced  his  immortal 
*  Provincial  Letters;'  and,  when  death  cut  short  his 
brief  career,  was  meditating  an  extensive  work  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  religion, — especially  on  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity, — 
for  the  completion  of  which  he  required  '  ten  years  of 
health  and  leisure.'  An  outline  of  the  work  had  been 
sometimes  (and  on  one  occasion  somewhat  fully)  im- 
parted in  conversation  to  his  friends,  but  no  part  of  it 
was  ever  completed.  Nothing  was  found  after  his 
death  but  detached  *  Thoughts '  (interspersed  with 
some  on  other  subjects)  on  the  principal  topics  appro- 
priate to  such  a  work.  They  were  the  stones  of  which 
the  building  was  to  have  consisted,  many  of  them  un- 
hewn, and  some  few  such  as  the  builder,  had  he  lived, 
would  no  doubt  have  laid  aside.  The  form  in  which 
the  Thoughts  were  put  together  comported  but  too 
well  with  their  fragmentary  character.  It  appears 
that  he  did  not  even  use  a  commonplace  book ;  but 
when,  after  profound  meditation,  any  thought  struck 
him  as  worth  recording,  he  hastUy  noted  it  on  any 
scrap  of  paper  that  came  to  hand,  often  on  the  backs 
of  old  letters ;  these  he  strung  together  on  a  file,  or 
tied  up  in  bundles,  and  left  them  till  better  health 
and  untroubled  leisure  should  permit  him  to  evoke 
a  new  creation  out  of  this  chaos.  It  is  a  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  '  Pens^es'  of  Pascal  have  come  down 
to  us  at  all.     Never,  surely,  was  so  precious  a  freight 
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committed  to  so  crazy  a  bark.  The  Sybil  herself  was 
not  more  careless  about  those  leaves,  rapidis  ludibria 
ventisj  on  which  she  inscribed  her  prophetic  truths, 
than  was  Pascal  about  those  which  contained  the  re- 
sults of  his  meditations.  Of  these  results,  however, 
we  are  in  part  defrauded,  by  something  far  worse 
than  either  the  fragility  of  the  materials  on  which 
they  are  inscribed,  or  their  utter  want  of  arrange- 
ment. Many  of  the  '  Thoughts '  are  themselves  only 
half  developed ;  others,  as  given  ns  in  the  literal  copy 
of  M.  Faugere,  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
even  of  a  word.  Some  casual  interruption  —  fre- 
quently, no  doubt,  some  paroxysm  of  pain,  to  which 
the  great  author,  in  his  latter  years,  was  incessantly 
subject  —  broke  the  thread  of  thought,  and  left  the 
web  imperfect  for  ever. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  of  the  casualties  which, 
possibly  in  many  cases,  have  robbed  posterity  of  some 
of  the  most  precious  fruits  of  the  meditations  of  the 
wise ;  perhaps  arrested  trains  of  thought  which  would  ^  I 
have  expanded  into  brilliant  theories  or  grand  dis-  ., 
coveries; — trains  which,  when  the  genial  moment  of 
inspiration  has  passed,  it  has  been  found  impossible  * 
to  recall;  or  which,  if  recalled  up  to  the  point  at 
which  they  were  broken  off,  terminate  only  in  a  wall 
of  rock,  in  which  the  mountain  path,  which  had  been 
before  so  clearly  seen,  exists  no  longer.  It  is  humi- 
liating to  think  that  a  fit  of  the  toothache,  or  a  twinge 
of  the  gout,  might  have  thus  arrested  —  no  more  to 
return  —  the  opening  germ  of  conjecture,  which  led 
on  to  the  discovery  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  or 
the  Theory  of  Gravitation.  The  condition  of  man,  in 
this  respect,  affords,  indeed,  one  striking  proof  of  that 
combined  '  greatness  and  misery '  of  his  nature,  on 
which  Pascal  so  profoundly  meditated.     It  is  won- 
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derful  that  a  being,  such  as  he,  should  achieve  so 
much  ;  it  is  humiliating  that  he  must  depend  on  such 
casualties  for  success.  On  the  precarious  control 
which  even  the  greatest  men  have  over  their  own 
minds,  Pascal  himself  justly  says,  — '  The  mind  of 
this  sovereign  of  the  worid  is  not  so  independent  as 
not  to  be  discomposed  by  the  first  tintamarre  that  may 
be  made  around  him.  It  does  not  need  the  roar  of 
artillery  to  hinder  him  from  thinking ;  the  creaking 
of  a  vane  or  a  pulley  will  answer  the  purpose.  Be 
not  surprised  that  he  reasons  ill  just  now ;  a  fly  is 
buzzing  in  his  ears — it  is  amply  sufficient  to  render 
him  incapable  of  sound  deliberation.  If  you  wish 
him  to  discover  truth,  be  pleased  to  chase  away  that 
insect  who  holds  his  reason  in  check,  and  troubles 
that  mighty  intellect  which  governs  cities  and  king- 
doms !  Le  plaisant  dim  que  voila  I  0  ridicolosissimo 
eroe  / '  * 

On  the  imperfect  sentences  and  half-written  words, 
which  are  now  printed  in  the  volumes  of  M.  Faugere, 
we  look  with  something  like  the  feelings  with  which 
we  pore  on  some  half-defaced  inscription  on  an  an- 
cient monument  —  with  a  strange  commixture  ot 
curiosity  and  veneration;  and,  whilst  we  wonder 
what  the  unfinished  sentences  may  mean,  we  mourn 
over  the  malicious  accident  which  has,  perhaps,  con- 
verted what  might  have  been  aphorisms  of  profoundest 
importance  into  a  series  of  incoherent  ciphers.  One 
of  the  last  things,  assuredly,  which  we  should  think 
of  doing  with  such  fragments,  would  be  to  attempt  to 
alter  them  in  any  way;  least  of  all,  to  supplement 
them,  and  to  divine  and  publish  Pascal's  meaning. 

*  Faugere,  torn.  ii.  p.  54.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
all  our  citations  from  the  ^  Pensees'  are  from  this  new  and  solely 
authentic  edition* 
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There  have  been  learned  men,  who  have  given  us 
supplements  to  the  lost  pieces  of  some  ancient  his- 
torians;—  erudite  Freinsheimiuses,  who  hand  us  a 
huge  bale  of  indifferent  Latin,  and  beg  us  only  to 
think  it  Livy's  lost  *  Decades/  But  what  man  would 
venture  to  supplement  Pascal  ?  Only  such,  it  may 
be  supposed,  as  would  feel  no  scruple  in  scouring  an 
antique  medal,  or  a  worthy  successor  of  those  monks 
who  obliterated  manuscript  pieces  of  Cicero,  that  they 
might  inscribe  them  with  some  edifying  legend, 

Alas !  more  noted  people  than  these  were  scarcely 
more  scrupulous  in  the  case  of  Pascal.  His  friends 
decided  that  the  fragments  which  he  had  left  behind 
him,  imperfect  as  they  were,  were  far  too  valuable  to 
be  conagned  to  oblivion  ;  and  so  far  all  the  world 
will  agree  with  them.  If,  further,  they  had  selected 
whatever  appeared  in  any  degree  coherent,  and  printed 
these  verbatifn  et  literatim^  in  the  best  order  they  could 
devise,  none  would  have  censured,  and  all  would  have 
thanked  them.  But  they  did  much  more  than  this ; 
or  rather,  they  did  both  much  more  and  much  less. 
They  deemed  it  not  sufficient  to  give  Pascal's  Remains 
with  the  statement,  that  they  were  but  fragments; 
that  many  of  the  thoughts  were  very  imperfectly 
developed ;  that  none  of  them  had  had  the  advantage 
of  the  author's  revision,  —  apologies  with  which  the 
world  would  have  been  fully  satisfied ;  but  they  ven- 
tured upon  mutilations  and  alterations  of  a  most  un-t 
warrantable  description.  In  innumerable  instances, 
they  changed  words  and  phrases;  in  many  others, 
they  left  out  whole  paragraphs,  and  put  a  sentence  or 
two  of  their  own  in  the  place  of  them ;  they  supple- 
mented what  they  deemed  imperfect  with  an  exordium 
or  conclusion,  without  any  indication  as  to  what  were 
the  respective  ventures  in  this  rare  species  of  literary 
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copartnery.  It  must  have  been  odd  to  see  this  com- 
mittee of  critics  sitting  in  judgment  on  Pascal's  style, 
and  deliberating  with  what  alterations,  additions,  and 
expurgations  it  would  be  safe  to  permit  the  author  of 
the  '  Provincial  Letters '  to  appear  in  public.  Amauld, 
Nicole,  and  the  Duke  de  Roannes  were  certainly  no 
ordinary  men ;  but  they  were  no  more  capable  of 
divining  the  thoughts  which  Pascal  had  not  ex- 
pressed, or  of  improving  the  style  where  he  had 
expressed  them,  than  of  completing  a  sketch  of 
Eaphael. 

It  appears  that,  large  as  was  the  editorial  discre- 
tion they  assumed,  or  rather,  large  as  was  their  want 
of  all  discretion,  they  had  contemplated  an  enterprise 
still  more  audacious — nothing  less  than  that  of  com- 
pleting the  entire  work  which  Pascal  had  projected, 
partly  out  of  the  materials  he  had  left,  and  partly 
from  what  their  own  ingenuity  might  supply.  It 
even  appears  that  they  had  actually  commenced  this 
heterogeneous  structure;  and  an  amusing  account 
has  been  left  by  M.  Perier,  both  of  the  progress  the 
builders  of  this  Babel  had  made,  and  of  the  reasons 
for  abandoning  the  design.  *At  last,'  says  he,  4t 
was  resolved  to  reject  the  plan,  because  it  was  felt  to 
be  almost  impossible  thoroughly  to  enter  into  the 
thoughts  and  plan  of  the  author,  and,  above  all,  of  an 
author  who  was  no  more ;  and  because  it  would  not 
have  been  the  work  of  M.  Pascal,  but  a  work  altoge- 
ther different  —  un  ouvrage  tout  different  T  Very 
different  indeed !  If  this  naive  expression  had  been 
intended  for  irony,  it  would  have  been  almost  worthy 
of  Pascal  himself. 

M.  Perier  also  tells  us,  that  if  this  plan  had  but 
been  practicable,  it  would  have  been  the  most  perfect 
of  all ;  but  he  candidly  adds,  il  Stait  aiisai  trhdifficile 
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de  la  Bien  execvier.  But  though  the  public  was  hap- 
pily spared  this  fabric  of  porphyry  and  common 
brick,  it  will  not  be  supposed  by  any  reader  of  M. 
Cousin's  *  Rapport/  or  of  M.  Faugfere's  new  edition  of 
the '  Pens6es/  that  Pascal's  editors  did  not  allow  them- 
selves ample  licence.  *  En  effet,'  says  the  former, 
*  tontes  les  infid^lit^  qu'il  est  possible  de  concevoir, 
s'y  rencontrent — omissions,  suppositions,  alterations.' 

^  J'ai  donne  des  ^chantillons  nombreux 
detous  les  genres  d'alt^rations — alterations  de  mots, 
alterations  de  tours,  alterations  de  phrases,  suppres- 
sions, substitutions,  additions,  compositions  arbi- 
traires  et  absurdes,  tantdt  d'un  paragraphe,  tant6t 
d'un  chapitre  entier,  k  Taide  de  phrases  et  de  para- 
graphes  Strangers  les  uns  aux  autres,  et,  qui  pis  est, 
decompodtions  plus  arbitraires  encore  et  vraiment 
inconcevables  de  chapitres  qui,  dans  le  manuscrit  de 
Pascal,  se  presentaient  parfaitement  lies  dans  toutes 
leurs  parties  et  profondement  travailles.'  * 

Subsequent  editors  have  taken  similar  liberties,  if 
not  so  flagrant.  While  the  original  editors  left  out 
many  passages  from  fear  of  the  Jesuits,  Condorcet, 
in  his  edition,  omitted  many  of  the  most  devout  sen- 
timents and  expressions,  under  the  influence  of  a  very 
different  feeling.  Infidelity,  as  well  as  superstition, 
has  its  bigots,  who  would  be  well  pleased  to  have 
their  index  expurgatorius  also.f     Unhappy  Pascal! 


*  Rapport,  Avant-Propos,  pp.  ii.  ix. 

f  '  Ck>ndorcet,  par  un  prejug^  contraire,  supprima  les  passages 
empreints  d'un  seBtiment  de  piete  ou  d'eieTation  mystique.  .  .  . 
Par  exemple,  on  ne  retrouve  pas,  dans  I'edition  de  Condorcet, 
ces  pages  ravissantes  ou  Pascal,  penetrant  dans  les  plus  hautes 
regions  du  spiritualisme  Chretien,  caracterise  la  grandeur  de  la 
saintete  et  de  la  charite,  compart  a  la  grandeur  de  la  puissance 
et  a  celle  de  Tesprit.' — FaugI:re,  Introduction^  pp.  xxyiii.  zxix. 
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Between  his  old  editors  and  his  new,  he  seemed  to  be 
in  the  condition  of  the  persecuted  bigamist  in  the 
fable,  whose  elder  wife  would  have  robbed  him  of  all 
his  black  hairs,  and  his  younger  of  the  grey.  Under 
such  opposite  editing,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might 
not  have  disappeared  at  last. 

It  had  been  long  felt  that  no  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy edition  of  Pascal's  '  Thoughts '  had  yet  been 
published ;  that  none  knew  what  was  precisely .  his^ 
and  what  was  not.  M.  Cousin,  in  the  valuable  work 
from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  a  new  edition,  founded  upon  a  diligent  col- 
lation of  original  manuscripts.  This  task  M.  Faugere 
has  performed  with  incredible  industry  and  exacti- 
tude, in  the  two  volumes  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
the  present  article.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to 
his  interesting  '  Introduction'  for  the  proof  of  this 
statement.  There  he  has  given  the  details  of  his  edi- 
torial labours.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  accessible 
source  of  information  has  been  carefully  ransacked ; 
every  fragment  of  manuscript,  whether  in  Pascal's 
own  hand,  or  in  that  of  members  of  his  family,  haa 
been  diligently  examined ;  and  every  page  offers  indi- 
cations of  minute  attention,  even  to  the  most  trivial 
verbal  differences.  Speaking  of  the  autograph  MS. 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  a  folio,  into 
which  the  original  loose  leaves  are  pasted,  or,  wheiji 
written  on  both  sides,  carefully  let  into  the  page  — 
encadrh  —  he  says,  '  We  have  read,  or  rather  studied^ 
this  MS.  page  by  page,  line  by  line,  syllable  by  syl- 
lable, from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  words  which  are  illegible,  it  has 
passed  entire  into  the  present  edition.'  As  the  public, 
in  the  former  editions,  did  not  exactly  know  what  was 
Pascal's  and  what  was  not,  M.  Faugere  has  been  com* 
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pelled  to  do  what,  under  other  circumstances,  it  would 
not  Have  been  desirable,  and  indeed  hardly  just,  to  do 
— what,  indeed,  any  author  of  reputation  would  ve- 
hemently protest  against  in  his  own  case.  He  has 
been  obliged  to  give  every  fragment,  however  imper- 
fect, literatim  et  verbatim.  The  extracts,  as  we  have 
said,  often  terminate  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
sometimes  even  of  a  word.  As  M.  Vinet  has  justly 
observed  in  relation  to  this  feature  of  M.  Faug^re's 
labours,  Pascal  himself  would  hfirdly  have  been  satis- 
fied *  with  either  his  old  editors  or  the  new.'  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  apart  from  this 
circumstance,  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  contemplate 
the  first  rude  forms  of  profound  or  brilliant  thought, 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  ardent  mind  of 
Pascal.  This,  M.  Faug^re  has  often  enabled  us  to 
do,  more  especially  in  the  singular  collection  of  the 
rough  notes  for  the  'Provincial  Letters.'*  It  is  like 
looking  at  the  first  sketch  of  a  great  painting  of 
Raphael ;  or,  as  M. Yinet  observes, '  we  are  taken  into 
the  great  sculptor's  studio^  and  behold  him  at  work, 
chisel  in  hand.' 

M.  Cousin,  we  should  think,  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  this  edition;  and 
also  of  the  insuificiency  of  his  own  argument  that 
Pascal  was,  in  fact,  a  *  universal  sceptic,'  who  embraced 
the  truths  of  religion,  not  as  a  hypocrite,  indeed, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  a  blind  faith — in  fact,  in  a 
sort  of  paroxysm  of  despair ;  as  if  he  believed,  that 
what  he  had  proved  false  in  physics  was  still  true 
in  morals,  Hhat  nature  abhors  a  vacuum!^  M.  Cousin, 
in  part,  founds  his  theory  on  the  fact,  that  the  first 
editors  had  tamed  down  some  of  the  more  startling 
statements  of  Pascal,  and  omitted  others ;  and  seems 

*  Tom.  1.  p.  293-314. 
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to  suppose  that  a  new  edition  would  reveal  the  scep- 
tic in  his  full  dimensions.  He  must  now,  we  should 
think,  see  his  error.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the 
old  editions,  capable  of  proving  Pascal's  abiding  con- 
viction of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  for  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  religion,  or  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  which  does  not  re-appear  in  the  new,  and 
with  much  new  matter  to  confirm  it.  To  this  subject 
we  shall  return,  after  offering  some  observations  on 
the  genius  and  character  of  Pascal. 

In  one  respect,  his  genius  strongly  resembled  that 
of  a  recent  subject  of  our  criticism  —  Leibnitz.  His 
was  one  of  the  rare  minds,  apparently  adapted,  almost 
in  equal  measure,  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  the 
most  diverse  departments  of  philosophy  and  science 
— of  mathematics  and  physics — of  metaphysics  and 
criticism.  Great  as  was  his  versatility,  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  in  that  respect  he  did  not  yield 
somewhat  to  Leibnitz,  as  also  in  his  powers  of  acqui- 
sition, and  most  assuredly  in  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge. It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  he 
died  at  little  more  than  half  the  age  of  the  veteran 
philosopher  of  Germany  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  for  his  years,  his  attainments  were  very  exten- 
sive. Still  it  is  true,  that  that  perfectly  unique  cha- 
racteristic of  Leibnitz  —  his  equal  aptitude  and  appe- 
tite for  reading  and  thinking,  for  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  for  original  speculation  —  cx)uld  never 
have  been  in  the  same  degree  a  characteristic- of  Pas- 
cal ;  and  still  less  in  such  amazingly  diversified  direc- 
tions. Pascal  followed  in  this  respect  the  predomi- 
nant law  of  all  very  inventive  minds.  He  was  fonder 
of  thought  than  of  books  —  of  meditation  than  of 
acquisition.  Even  this  tendency  of  mind  manifested 
itself  within  a  more  restricted  sphere ;  ample  enough, 
it  is  true  —  that  of  philosophy  and   theology.     To 
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Leibnitz,  jurisprudence,  history,  and  antiquities  were 
nearly  as  familiar  as  these. 

But  if  the  character  of  Pascal's  genius  was  less 
excursive  than  that  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  literary 
element  in  it  far  less  active,  these  points  of  inferiority 
were  amply  compensated  by  a  superiority  in  other 
qualities,  in  which  there  can  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween them.  In  inventiveness,  they  may  perhaps 
have  been  equal — but  even  here,  only  in  mathematics ; 
in  moral  science  —  the  science  of  man  —  we  know  of 
nothing  out  of  Bacon, — who  may  be  said  to  set  all  com- 
parison at  defiance,  —  certainly  nothing  in  Leibnitz, 
that  will  bear  comparison  in  depth,  subtlety,  and 
comprehensiveness,  with  some  of  the  *  Thoughts '  of 
Pascal.  But,  in  another  characteristic  of  true  genius 
—  and  which,  for  want  of  another  name,  we  must 
call  felicity — neither  Leibnitz,  nor,  it  might  almost  be 
affirmed,  any  one  else,  can,  in  the  full  import  of  the 
term,  be  compared  with  Pascal.  Endowed  with  ori- 
ginality the  most  active  and  various,  all  that  he  did 
was  with  grace.  Full  of  depth,  subtlety,  brilliancy, 
both  his  thoughts  and  the  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
presses them  are  also  full  of  beauty.  His  just  image 
is  that  of  the  youthful  athlete  of  Greece,  in  whom 
was  seen  the  perfection  of  physical  beauty  and  phy- 
sical strength ;  in  whom  every  muscle  was  developed 
within  the  just  limits  calculated  to  secure  a  sym- 
metrical development  of  all;  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  power  and  flexibility  in  union. 

In  all  the  manifestations  of  Pascal's  mind,  this  rare 
felicity  is  exuberantly  displayed ;  —  in  the  happy 
methods  by  which  he  lighted  on  truth  and  pursued 
scientific  discovery ;  in  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  topics  in  all  his  compositions  ;  in  the  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  his  wit — so  strongly  contrasted  with  all  the 
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ordinary  exhibitions  of  that  quality,  with  which  hig 
coarse  age  was  familiar ;  and,  above  all,  in  that  in- 
describable elegance  of  expression  which  uniformly 
characterises  his  finished  efforts,  and  often  his  most 
negligent  utterances,  and  which  even  time  can  do 
nothing  to  impair.  Let  us  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
or  two  further  on  these  topics. 

In  his  scientific  writings,  the  traces  of  this  felicity 
may  be  discerned  almost  equally  in  the  matte?'  and  the 
form.  In  relation  to  the  former,  there  is  probably  a 
little  illusion  practised  upon  us.  In  reading  his  uni- 
formly elegant  and  perspicuous  exposition  of  his  own 
scientific  discoveries,  we  are  apt  to  underrate  the  toil 
and  intellectual  struggles  by  which  he  achieved  them. 
We  know  that  they  were,  and  must  have  been,  at- 
tended with  much  of  both  —  nay,  that  his  shattered 
health  was  the  penalty  of  the  intensity  of  his  studies. 
Still,  it  is  hardly  possible  to.  read  his  expositions 
without  having  the  impression  that  his  discoveries 
resembled  a  species  of  inspiration;  and  that  his  mind 
followed  out  the  first  germinant  thought  to  its  conse-- 
quences,  with  more  ease  and  rapidity  than  is  usually 
exemplified.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  him  to  have  undergone  the  fright- 
ful toils  of  Kepler,  had  he  been  led  into  the  same 
track  of  discoveries.  And,  in  fact,  whatever  illusion 
his  ease  and  elegance  of  manner  may  produce,  we 
know  that,  comparatively  speaking,  his  achievements 
were  rapidly  completed.  It  was  so  with  the  problems 
on  the  Cycloid;  it  was  so  with  his  discoveries  in 
Pneumatics  and  Hydrostatics.     In  fact,  though  his 

*  Traite  de  TEquilibre  des  Liqueurs,*  and  the  one, 

*  De  la  Pesanteur  de  TAir,'  were  not  composed  till 
1653,  they  seem  to  have  been  only  another  form 
of  the  treatise  he  promised  in  his  ^  Noi:^vellQS  Expe-t 
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riences  touchant  le  Vide/  published  in  1647,  and  of 
which  that  tract  was  avowedly  an  abridgment.  In- 
deed, as  already  said,  Pascal  had  nearly  quitted  these 
investigations  before  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
sixth  year. 

There  was  no  scientific  subject  which  Pascal  touched 
in  which  the  felicity  of  his  genius —  the  promptitude 
and  brilliancy  of  his  mind — did  not  shine  forth. 
We  see  these  qualities  eminently  displayed  in  his 
*  Traite  du  Triangle  Arithmetique '  —  in  the  invention 
and  construction  of  his  Arithmetical  Machine  —  in 
the  mode  of  solving  the  problems  respecting  the 
Cycloid,  in  which,  while,  employing  Cavalieri's  *  Me- 
thod of  Indivisibles,*  he  proposes  to  remove  the  prin- 
cipal objection  which  had  been  made  to  it,  by  concep- 
tions which  bring  him  within  a  step  of  the  Fluxions 
of  Newton,  and  the  Calculus  of  Leibnitz.  The  same 
qualities  of  mind  are  eminently  displayed  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  establishes  the  hydrostatic  paradox ; 
and,  generally,  in  the  experiments  detailed  in  the 
*Nouvelles  Experiences,'  and  the  other  connected 
pieces ;  —  most  of  all  in  that  celebrated  Cnccial  expe- 
riment oji  the  Puy-de-D6me,  by  which  he  decided  the 
cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
metrical tube.  As  there  are  few  things  recorded  in 
the  history  of  science  more  happily  ingenious  than  the 
conception  of  this  experiment,  so  never  was  there 
any  thing  more  pleasantly  naive  than  the  manner  iit 
which  he  proposes  it,  in  his  letter  to  M,  Perier. 
'  You  doubtless  see,'  says  he,  *  that  this  experiment  is 
decisive  of  the  question ;  and  that  if  it  happen  that 
the  mercury  shall  stand  lower  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  (as  I  have  many  reasons  for 
thinking,  although  all  those  who  have  meditated  on 
this  subject  are  of  a  contrary  opinion),  it  will  neces- 
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sarily  follow,  that  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  air 
are  the  sole  cause  of  this  suspension  of  the  mercury, 
and  not  the  horror  of  a  vacuum;  since  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  there  is  much  more  air  to  press  at  the  base 
than  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  surely  cannot  say  that  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum  more  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  than  on 
the  top  of  it!'* 

The  usual  felicity  of  his  style  is  seen  throughout 
his  philosophical  as  well  as  his  other  ^^'orks.  They 
appear  to  us  to  possess  the  highest  merit  which  can 
belong  to  scientific  composition.  It  is  true  that,  in 
his  purely  mathematical  writings  —  partly  from  the 
defective  notation  of  his  age,  itself  a  result  of  the 
want  of  that  higher  Calculus,  the  invention  of  which 

*  Descartes  claimed  the  suggestion  of  this  brilliant  experi- 
ment. All  we  can  say  is,  that  Pascal,  who  was  the  very  soul  of 
honour,  repeatedly  declares,  that  he  had  meditated  this  experi- 
ment from  the  very  time  he  had  verified  Torricelli's,  and  only 
waited  the  opportunity  of  performing  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Descartes  was  jealous  of  the  discoveries  of  others,  and,  as  Leib- 
nitz truly  observes,  slow  to  give  to-  them  all  the  praise  and  ad- 
miration which  were  their  due.  With  all  his  great  powers,  he 
had  but  little  magnanimity.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
thought  of  a  similar  experiment,  and  that  he  may  have  conferred 
upon  the  subject  with  Pascal ;  but,  if  the  latter  speaks  truth,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  not  already  have  determined  upon  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  probable  that,  had  it  been  originally  a  concep- 
tion of  Descartes,  he  would  not  have  made  the  experiment  for 
himself,  and  thus  gained  the  honour  undisputed  and  undivided. — 
Pascal  was,  in  like  manner,  accused  of  having  appropriated  the 
honour  of  Torricelli's  experiments.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfectly 
beautiful  than  the  manner  in  which  he  vindicates  his  integrity  and 
candour,  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Eibeyre  on  this  subject.  He  shows 
triumphantly,  that,  in  his  original  *Nouvelles  Experiences,'  he 
had  not  only  not  claimed,  but  had  most  distinctly  disclaimed,  all 
credit  for  the  experiments  in  question,  and  had  been  at  much  pains 
to  give  honour  where  honour  was  due. 
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was  reserved  for  Newton  and  Leibnitz — he  is  often 
compelled  to  adopt  a  more  prolix  style  of  demonstra- 
tion than  would  have  been  subsequently  necessary ; 
but  even  here,  and  still  more  in  all  the  fragments 
which  relate  to  natural  philosophy,  his  style  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  clumsy  expression  of  the 
generality  of  contemporary  writers.  His  Fragments 
abound  in  that  perspicuous  elegance  which  the  French 
denominate*  by  the  expressive  word  nettetL  The  ar- 
rangement of  thought  and  the  turn  of  expression  are 
alike  beautiful.  Probably  no  one  ever  knew  so  well 
when  to  stay  his  hand. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  in  his  writings  on  moral  and 
critical  subjects  in  which  we  should  chiefly  expect 
this  felicity  to  appear ;  and  here  we  may  well  say,  in 
the  eloquent  language  of  M.  Faugere,  it  is  a  *  stylo  | 
grand  sans  exag^ration,  partout  rempli  d'emotion  et 
contenu,  vif  sans  turbulence,  personnel  sans  p^dan- 
terie  et  sans  amour-propre,  superbe  et  modeste  tout- 
ensemble  ; '  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  *  tellement 
identifi^  avec  I'&me  de  I'^crivain  qu'il  n'est  que  la 
pens^  elle-mfeme,  par^e  de  sa  chaste  nudit^  commc 
une  statue  antique.'  By  the  confession  of  the  first 
French  critics,  the  *  Lettres  Provinciales '  did  more 
than  any  other  composition  to  fix  the  French  lan- 
guage. On  this  point,  the  suffrages  of  all  the  most 
competent  judges — of  Voltaire  and  Bossuet,  D'Alem- 
bert  and  Condorcet — are  unanimous.  *  Not  a  single 
word  occurs,'  says  the  first,  *  partaking  of  that  vicis- 
situde to  which  living  languages  are  so  subject.  Here, 
then,  we  may  fix  the  epoch  when  our  language  may 
be  said  to  have  assumed  a  settled  form.' — *  The  French 
language,'  says  D' Alembert,  *  was  very  far  from  being 
formed,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
works  published  at  that  time,  and  of  which  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  endure  the  reading.  In  the  "  Provincial 
Letters,"  there  is  not  a  single  word  that  has  become 
obsolete;  and  that  book,  though  written  above  a 
century  ago,  seems  as  if  it  had  been  written  but  yes- 
terday/ And  as  these  Letters  were  the  first  model 
of  French  prose,  so  they  still  remain  the  objects  of 
unqualified  admiration.  The  writings  of  Pascal  have, 
indeed,  a  paradoxical  destiny : — *  flourishing'  in  im- 
mortal youth,'  all  that  time  can  do  is  to  superadd  to 
the  charms  of  perpetual  beauty  the  veneration  which 
belongs  to  age.     His  style  cannot  grow  old. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  condition  of  the  language 
when  he  appeared,  this  is  truly  wonderful.  It  was 
but  partially  reclaimed  from  barbarism — it  was  still 
an  imperfect  instrument  of  genius.  He  had  no  ade- 
quate models — he  was  to  create  them.  Thus  to  seize 
a  language  in  its  rude  state,  and  compel  it,  in  spite 
of  its  hardness  and  intractability,  to  become  a  mal- 
leable material  of  thought,  is  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive  of  the  highest  species  of  minds :  nothing  but  the 
intense  fire  of  genius  can  fuse  these  heterogeneous 
elements,  and  mould  them  into  forms  of  beauty.  As 
a  proof,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  none  but  the  high- 
est genius  has  ever  been  equal  to  this  task.  Genius 
of  less  than  the  first  order  will  often  make  improve- 
ments in  the  existing  state  of  a  language,  and  give  it 
a  perceptible  impulse ;  but  none  but  the  most  creative 
and  plastic  power  can  at  once  mould  a  rude  language 
into  forms  which  cannot  become  obsolete;  —  which 
remain  in  perpetuity  a  part  of  the  current  literature, 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  time  and  the  sudden  ca- 
prices of  fashion.  Thus  it  required  a  Luther  to  mould 
the  harsh  German  into  the  language  of  his  stiU  un- 
rivalled translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  which,  and 
in  his  vernacular  compositions,   he  first   fairly  re- 
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claimed  his  native  language  from  its  wild  state, 
brought  it  under  the  yoke,  and  subjected  it  to  the 
purposes  of  literature.  Pascal  was  in  a  similar  man- 
ner the  creator  of  the  French.  Yet  each  performed 
his  task  in  a  mode  as  characteristic,  as  the  materials 
on  which  they  operated  were  diflferent.  Energy  was 
the  predominant  quality  of  Luther's  genius ;  beauty 
of  Pascal's.  The  rugged  German,  under  the  hand  of 
Luther,  is  compelled  to  yield  to  an  irresistible  appli- 
cation of  force ;  it  is  the  lightning  splitting  oak  and 
granite.  The  French,  under  that  of  Pascal,  assumes 
forms  of  beauty  by  a  still  and  noiseless  movement, 
and  as  by  a  sort  of  enchantment; — it  is  *the  west 
wind  ungirding  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  caUing 
forth  bad  and  flower  at  its  bidding.' 

It  may  be  thought  strange  by  some  that  this  com- 
plete mastery  of  an  unformed  language  should  be  re- 
presented, not  only  as  so  signal  a  triumph,  but  as  an 
index  of  the  highest  genius.  But  it  will  not  appear 
unphilosophical  to  those  who  duly  consider  the  sub- 
ject. If,  even  when  language  has  reached  its  full 
development,  we  never  see  the  full  capacities  of  this 
delicate  instrument  put  forth  except  by  great  genius, 
how  can  we  expect  it  when  the  language  is  still  im- 
perfect?  As  used  in  this  rude  state,  language  re. 
sembles  the  harsh  music  of  the  Alpine  horn,  blo^vn 
by  the  rude  Swiss  herd-boy:  it  is  only  when  the 
lofty  peaks  around  take  it  up  that  it  is  transmuted 
by  their  echoes  into  exquisite  inelody. 

The  severely  pure  and  simple  taste  which  reigns  in 
Pascal's  style  seems,  when  we  reflect  on  those  vices 
which  more  or  less  infected  universal  letters,  little  less 
than  a  miraculous  felicity.  One  wonders  by  what 
privilege  it  was  that  he  freed  himself  from  the  con- 
tagion of  universal  example,  and  rose  so  superior  to 
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liis  age.  Taste  was  yet  almost  unfelt ;  each  writer 
affected  extravagance  of  some  kind  or  other ; — strained 
metaphor,  quaint  conceits,  far-fetched  turns  of  thought, 
unnatural  constructions.  These  were  the  vices  of  the 
day ;  not  so  much  perhaps  in  France  as  in  England, 
but  to  a  great  extent  in  both.  From  all  these  blemishes 
Pascal's  style  is  perfectly  free ;  he  anticipated  all  cri- 
l-<— "  ..ticism,  and  became  a  law  to  himself.  Some  of  his 
/  observations,   however,  show  that  his  taste  was  no 

[  mere  instinct ;  they  indicate  how  deeply  he  had  re- 

volved the  true  principles  of  composition.  His 
*  thoughts '  '  sur  TEloquence  et  le  Style '  *  are  well 
worth  the  perusal  of  every  writer  and  speaker.  In  one 
of  them  he  profoundly  says,  '  The  very  same  sense  is 
materially  affected  by  the  words  that  convey  it.  The 
sense  receives  its  dignity  from  the  words,  rather  than 
imparts  it  to  them.'  In  another,  he  says,  ^  All  the 
false  beauties  that  we  condemn  in  Cicero  have  their 
admirers  in  crowds.'  And,  in  a  third,  he  admirably 
depicts  the  prevailing  vice  of  strained  antitheses: 
'  Those,'  says  he,  '  who  frame  antitheses  by  forcing 
the  sense,  are  like  men  who  make  false  windows  for 
the  sake  of  symmetry.  Their  rule  is  not  to  speak 
justly,  but  to  make  just  figures.'  The  time  spent  on 
his  own  compositions  shows  that  even  such  felicity  as 
his  own  could  not  dispense  with  that  toil,  which  is  an 
essential  condition  of  all  perfect  writing  —  inde^  of 
all  human  excellence ;  and  affords  one  other  proof  of 
the  extreme  shallowness  of  that  theory  which  would 
have  us  believe  that,  to  attain  success,  genius  alone  is 
all-sufficient.  He  is  said,  when  engaged  on  his  *  Let- 
tres  Provinciales,'  to  have  sometimes  employed  twenty 
days  in  perfecting  a  single  letter.  «- 

*  Faugfere,  vol.  i.  p.  249. 
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Another  circumstance  which,  as  already  intimated, 
indicates  Pascal's  felicity  of  genius,  is  the  peculiar 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  his  wit  We  say  its  de- 
licacy and  refinement,  for  the  mere  conjunction  of 
great  wit  with  great  aptitude  for  science,  caniiot  be 
considered  as  a  felicity  peculiar  to  Pascal.  It  is  the 
character  of  that  wit.  The  conjunction  of  distin- 
guished wit,  in  one  or  other  of  its  many  forms,  with 
elevated  genius,  is  far  too  common  to  be  regarded  as 
a  peculiarity  of  his  mind.  Paradoxical  as  the  state- 
ment may  at  first  sight  appear  to  many  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  wisdom  and  wit  as  dwelling 
apart,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  one 
attribute  so  common  to  the  highest  order  of  mind, 
whether  scientific  or  imaginative,  as  some  form  or 
other  of  this  quality.  The  names  of  Bacon,  Shak- 
speare,  Plato,  Pascal,  Johnson,  Byron,  Scott,  and 
many  more,  will  instantly  occur  to  the  reader.  It  is 
true  that  the  history  of  our  species  reveals  to  us 
minds  either  really  adapted  so  exclusively  to  the  ab- 
strusest  branches  of  science,  or  so  incessantly  im- 
mersed in  them,  that,  if  they  possessed  the  faculty  of 
wit  at  all,  it  was  never  developed.  Aristotle  and 
Newton  —  though  some  few  sayings  of  the  former 
which  tradition  has  preserved  are  not  a  little  racy  — 
may  be  named  as  examples.  But,  in  general,  —  and 
the  whole  history  of  science  and  literature  will  show 
it,  —  this  attribute,  in  one  or  other  of  its  thousand 
varieties,  has  formed  an  almost  perpetual  accompa- 
niment of  the  finest  order  of  minds.  And  we  may 
add,  that,  a  pnori^  we  should  expect  it  to  be  so.  That 
same  activity  of  suggestion,  and  aptitude  for  detecting 
resemblances,  analogies,  and  differences,  which  qualify 
genius  for  making  discoveries  in  science,  or,  under 
different  modifications,  for  evoking  the  creations  of 
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imagination,  may  well  be  supposed  not  to  desert  their 
possessor^  when,  for  playful  purposes,  and  in  moments 
of  relaxation,  he  exercises  himself  in  the  detection  of 
the  analogies  on  which  wit  and  drollery  are  founded. 
Yet,  clear  as  this  truth  seems  to  be,  and  strongly  as 
it  is  corroborated  by  the  history  of  genius,  the  oppo- 
site opinion  has  been,  we  believe,  oftener  expressed, 
and  the  highest  order  of  mind  pronounced  incompa- 
tible with  such  a  conjunction. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  activity,  but  the  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  Pascal's  wit,  which  renders  this  feature  of  his 
genius  so  truly  worthy  of  admiration ;  —  the  more 
admirable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  wit  of  that 
age,  and  especially  among  polemics,  so  generally  took 
the  form  of  gross  scurrility  and  buffoonery ;  and,  even 
when  it  did  not  sink  so  low  as  that,  was  overgrown 
with  every  species  of  quaint ness  and  affectation.  Al- 
most in  no  instance  was  it  found  pure  from  one  or 
other  of  these  debasements.  The  wit  of  Pascal,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  even  now  exquisitely  chaste  and 
natural  —  attired  in  a  truly  Attic  simplicity  of  form 
and  expression.  In  one  quality  —  that  of  irony  — 
nothing  appears  to  us  to  approach  it,  except  what  we 
find  in  the  pages  of  Plato,  between  whom  and  Pascal 
(different,  and  even  opposite,  as  they  were  in  many 
respects)  it  were  easy  to  trace  a  resemblance  in  other 
points  besides  the  character  of  their  wit.  Both  pos- 
sessed surpassing  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  genius  in 
the  department  of  abstract  science  —  both  delighted 
in  exploring  the  depths  of  man's  moral  nature — both 
gazed  enamoured  on  the  ideal  forms  of  moral  subli- 
mity and  loveliness  —  both  were  characterised  by 
eminent  beauty  of  intellect,  and  both  were  absolute 
masters  of  the  art  of  representing  thought  —  each 
with  exquisite  refinement  of  taste,  and  all  the  graces 
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of  language.  The  Grecian,  indeed,  possessed  a  far 
more  opulent  imagination,  and  indulged  in  a  more 
gorgeous  style  than  the  Frenchman  ;  or  rather,  Plato 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  master  of  all  kinds  of 
style.  His  dramatic  powers,  however,  in  none  of  his 
dialogues,  can  be  greater  than  those  which  Pascal  has 
displayed  in  his  *  Lettres  Provinciales/  Nothing  could 
be  apter  for  the  purpose  —  that  of  throwing  into  strong 
light  the  monstrous  errors  of  the  system  he  opposed 

—  than  the  machinery  the  author  has  selected..  The 
affected  ignorance  and  ndiveU  of  M.  Montalte,  in  quest 
of  information  respecting  the  theological  disputes  of 
the  age,  and  especially  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  — 
the  frankness  of  the  worthy  Jesuit  father,  of  whom 
he  seeks  instruction,  and  who,  in  the  boundless  ad- 
miration of  his  order,  and  the  hope  of  making  a 
convert,  details  without  hesitation,  or  rather  with 
triumph,  the  admirable  contrivances  by  which  their 
casuists  had,  in  fact,  inverted  every  principle  of 
morals,  and  eluded  all  the  obligations  of  Christianity 

—  the  ironical  compliments  of  the  supposed  novice, 
intermingled  with  objections,  and  slightly  expressed 
doubts,  all  delivered  with  an  air  of  modest  ingenuous- 
ness, which  humbly  covets  further  light  —  the  arch 
simplicity  with  which  he  involves  the  worthy  father 
in  the  most  perplexing  dilemmas  —  the  expressions  of 
unsophisticated  astonishment,  which  but  prompt  his 
stolid  guide  eagerly  to  make  good  every  assertion  by 
a  proper  array  of  authorities,  —  a  device  which,  as 
Pascal  has  used  it,  converts,  what  would  have  been  in 
other  hands  only  a  dull  catalogue  of  citations,  into  a 
source  of  perpetual  amusement,  —  the  droll  conse- 
quences which,  with  infinite  afiectation  of  simplicity, 
he  draws  from  the  Jesuit's  doctrines  —  the  logical 
exigencies  into  which  the  latter  is  thrown  in  the  atr 
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tempt  to  obviate  them, — all  these  things  managed  as 
only  Pascal  could  have  managed  them  —  render  the 
book  as  amusing  as  any  novel.  The  form  of  letters 
enables  him  at  the  same  time  to  intersperse,  amidst 
the  conversations  they  record,  the  most  eloquent  and 
glowing  invectives  against  the  doctrines  he  exposes. 
Voltaire's  well-known  panegyric  does  not  exceed  the 
truth  —  *  That  Moli^re's  best  comedies  do  not  excel 
them  in  wit,  nor  the  compositions  of  Bossuet  in  sub- 
limity.' *  This  work,'  says  D'Alembert,  *  is  so  much 
the  more  admirable,  as  Pascal,  in  composing  it,  seems 
to  have  theohgised  two  things  which  seem  not  made 
for  the  theology  of  that  time  —  language  and  plea* 
santry.' 

The  success  of  the  work  is  well  known.  By  his 
inimitable  pleasantry,  Pascal  succeeded  in  making 
even  the  dullest  matters  of  scholastic  theology  and 
Jesuitical  casuistry  as  attractive  to  the  people  as  a 
comedy ;  and,  by  his  little  volume,  did  more  to  render 
the  formidable  Society  the  contempt  of  Europe,  than 
was  ever  done  by  all  its  other  enemies  put  together. 

The  Jesuits  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  inveigh  against 
the  letters  as  *  the  immortal  liars' — les  menteurs  im- 
mortelles. To  their  charge  of  having  garbled  cita- 
tions, and  tampered  with  evidence  in  order  to  produce 
an  unfair  impression  against  the  Society,  (practices 
utterly  abhorrent  from  all  Pascal's  habits  of  mind 
and  dispositions  of  heart,)  he  replies,  with  the  cha- 
racteristic boldness  and  frankness  of  his  nature  — '  I 
was  asked  if  I  repented  of  having  written  "  Les  Pro- 
vinciales."  I  reply,  that,  far  from  having  repented,  if 
I  had  to  write  them  now,  I  would  write  yet  more 
strongly.  I  was  asked  why  I  have  given  the  names 
of  the  authors  from  whom  I  have  taken  all  the  abo- 
minable propositions  I  have  cited.     I  answer,  that  if 
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I  lived  in  a  city  where  there  were  a  dozen  fountains, 
and  that  I  certainly  knew  that  there  was  one  which 
was  poisoned,  I  should  be  obliged  to  advertise  all  the 
world  to  draw  no  water  from  that  fountain ;  and  as 
they  might  think  that  it  was  a  pure  imagination  on 
my  part,  I  should  be  obliged  to  name  him  who  had 
poisoned  it,  rather  than  expose  all  the  city  to   the 
danger  of  being  poisoned  by  it,     I  was  asked  why  I 
had  employed  a  pleasant,  jocose,  and  diverting  style. 
I  reply,  that  if  I  had  written  in  a  dogmatical  style, 
it  would  have  been  only  the  learned  who  would  have 
read,  and  they  would  have  had  no  necessity  to  do  it, 
being  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  as 
myself:  thus,  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  write  so  as  to  be 
comprehended  by  women  and  men  of  the  world,  that 
they  might  know  the  danger  of  those  maxims  and 
propositions  which  were  then  universally  propagated, 
and  of  which  they  permitted  themselves  to  be  so  easily 
persuaded.  I  was  asked,  lastly,  if  I  had  myself  read  all 
the  books  I  have  cited«    I  answer,  No ;  for  in  that  case 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  passed  my  life  in 
reading  very  bad  books ;  but  I  had  read  through  the 
whole  of  Escobar  twice,  and,  for  the  others,  I  caused 
them  to  be  read  by  my  friends.     But  I  have  never 
used  a  single  passage  without  having  myself  read  it 
in  the  book  cited,  or  without  having  examined  the 
subject  on  which  it  is  adduced,  or  without  having  read 
both  what  precedes  and  what  follows  it,  in  order  that 
I  might  not  run  the  risk  of  quoting  what  was,  in  fact, 
an  objection  for  a  reply  to  it,  —  which  would  have 
been  censurable  and  unjust.' 

The  moral  aspects  of  Pascal's  character  are  as  in- 
viting as  those  of  his  intellect :  here,  too,  he  was  truly 
great.  Some  infirmities,  indeed,  he  had,  for  he  was 
no  more  than  man :  he  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  very. 
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few  who  as  passionately  pursue  the  acquisition  of 
moral  excellence,  as  the  quest  after  speculative  truth ; 
who,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  believe  that 
the  highest  form  of  humanity  is  not  intellect,  but 
goodness.  Usually  it  is  far  otherwise ;  there  is  no  sort 
of  proportion  between  the  diligence  and  assiduity 
which  men  are  ordinarily  willing  to  expend  on  their 
own  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  Even  of  those 
who  are  in  a  good  degree  under  the  influence  of  moral 
and  religious  principles,  and  whose  conduct  in  all  the 
more  important  instances  of  life  shows  it,  how  few 
are  there  who  make  that  comprehensive  rectitude,  the 
obligation  of  which  they  acknowledge,  and  the  ideal 
of  which  they  admire,  the  study  of  their  lives,  the 
rule  of  their  daily  actions  in  little  things  as  well  as 
great ;  who  analyse  their  motives,  or  school  their 
hearts,  in  relation  to  the  habitual  expressions  of 
thought  and  feeling,  in  conscious  obedience  to  it! 
Nor  is  it  less  than  an  indication  of  something  wrong 
about  human  nature,  a  symptom  of  spiritual  disease, 
that  of  those  three  distinct  orders  of  ^  greatness,' 
which  Pascal  has  so  exquisitely  discriminated  in  his 
*  Pens^es '  —  power,  intellect,  and  goodness  —  the  ad- 
miration inspired  by  the  two  first  should  be  so  much 
greater  than  that  inspired  by  the  last.  The  reverence 
for  genius,  in  particular,  often  degenerates  into  a 
species  of  idolatry ;  so  much  so,  as  to  lead  to  the  pro- 
verbial, but  most  culpable  extenuation  of  grave  faults 
on  the  part  of  biographers,  who  cannot  bear  to  see  a 
spot  on  the  bright  luminary  they  admire !  Even  if 
moral  excellence  be  theoretically  allowed  to  claim  equal 
enthusiasm  of  admiration,'  it  rarely  receives  it.  How 
vivid,  after  all,  is  the  sentiment  which  the  intellect  of 
a  Bacon  or  a  Shakspeare  usually  excites  in  the  young 
and  ardent,  compared  with  that  with  which  they  re- 
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gard  a  Howard  or  a  Martyn.  Yet  invincible  patience, 
heroic  constancy,  that  honesty  of  purpose  which  is 
proof  against  all  flatteries  and  all  menace,  perfect 
candour,  the  spirit  of  unfeigned  humility,  benevolence, 
and  charity,  are  surely  not  less  worthy  of  our  most 
enthusiastic  admiration,  than  those  qualities  of  mind 
which  prompt  the  discoveries  of  the  philosopher,  or 
inspire  the  strains  of  the  poet. 

It  is  one  of  the  proofs,  according  to  Paley's  inge- 
nious remark,  of  the  originality  of  the  Gospel,  and 
one  of  the  marks  of  the  divinity  of  its  origin,  that  it 
chiefly  insists  on  the  cultivation  of  an  brder  of  virtues 
which  had  been  least  applauded  by  man,  and  in  which, 
as  that  very  fact  would  indicate,  man  was  most  defi- 
cient ;  of  humility,  meekness,  patience,  rather  than  of 
those  opposite  virtues  to  which  the  active  principles 
of  his  nature  would  most  readily  prompt  him,  and 
which  have  been  accordingly  the  chief  objects  of  cul- 
ture and  admiration.  We  may  extend  the  remark, 
and  observe,  that  it  is  an  equal  indication  of  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  divinity  of  its  origin, 
that  the  ideal  of  greatness  which  it  has  presented  to 
us,  is  of  a  diflferent  character  from  that  which  has 
chiefly  fixed  the  enthusiastic  gaze  of  man.  It  is  not 
one  in  which  power  and  intellect  constitute  the  pre- 
dominant qualities,  associated  with  just  so  much 
virtue  as  serves  to  make  the  picture  free  from  all 
grave  reproach;  but  the  perfection  of  truth,  rectitude, 
and  love  —  to  which  even  the  attributes  of  super- 
human power  and  superhuman  wisdom,  with  which 
they  are  blended,  are  so  wonderfully  subordinated, 
that  they  seem,  as  they  are,  intrinsically  of  inferior 
lustre.  Glorious  as  is  their  light,  it  is  absolutely 
quenched  in  the  brighter  eflFiilgence  of  ineffable  and 
supernal  goodness.     We  think  of  Caesar  as  the  great 
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warrior  and  the  great  statesman;  of  Shakspeare'  as 
the  great  poet ;  of  Newton  as  the  great  philosopher : 
when  the  Christian  thinks  of  his  Master,  though  he 
believes  him  to  be  possessed  of  immeasurably  greater 
power  and  wisdom  than  theirs — his  first,  last  thought 
is,  that  he  is  The  Good. 

The  character  of  greatness  in  Christ,  Pascal  has 
beautifully  touched.  *  The  distance  between  Matter 
and  Mind  typifies  the  infinitely  greater  distance  be- 
tween Mind  and  Love.  .  .  •  All  the  iclat  of  external 
greatness  has  no  lustre  for  men  profoundly  engaged 
in  intellectual  researches.  .  .  .  Their  greatness, 
again,  is  invisible  to  the  noble  and  the  rich.  .  •  .  . 
Great  geniuses  have  their  empire,  their  splendour, 

their  victory,  their  renown These  are  seen 

with  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and  that  is  sufficient.  ... 
Holy  men,  again,  have  their  empire,  their  victory,  and 

their  renown Archimedes  would  have  been 

venerable  even  without  rank.  He  gained  no  battles ; 
but  to  the  intellectual  world  he  has  bequeathed  great 
discoveries.  How  illustrious  does  he  look  in  their 
eyes !  .  .  .  .  In  like  manner  Jesus  Christ,  without 
external  splendour,  without  the  outward  repute  of 

science,  is  great  in  his  own  order  of  holiness 

It  had  been  idle  in  Archimedes  to  have  insisted  on  his 
royal  descent  in  his  books  of  geometry.  And  it  had 
been  as  useless  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  assume 
the  state  of  a  king  for  the  purpose  of  giving  splendour 
to  his  reign  of  holiness.  But  he  came  fully  invested 
with  the  lustre  of  his  own  order.' 

Few  men  have  ever  dwelt  on  this  ideal  of  moral 
perfection,  or  sought  to  realise  its  image  in  themselves 
with  more  ardour  than  Pascal  —  not  always,  indeed, 
as  regards  the  mode,  with  as  much  wisdom  as  ardour. 
Yet,  upon  all  the  great  features  of  his  moral  cha- 
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racter,  one  dwells  with  the  serenest  delight.     Much 
as  he  is  to  be  admired,  he  is  yet  more  to  be  loved. 
His  humility  and  simplicity^  conspicuous  as  his  genius 
and  acquisitions,  were  those  of  a  very  child.     The 
favourite  of  science  —  repeatedly  crowned,  as  an  old 
Greek  might  have  said  of  some  distinguished  young 
hero  at  Olympia,  with  the  fairest  laurels  of  the  suc- 
cessful mathematician  and  the  unrivalled  polemic  — 
making  discoveries  even  in  his  youth  which  would 
have  intoxicated    many  men  even   to  madness,  --* 
neither  pride  nor  vanity  found  admission  to  his  heart. 
Philosophy  and  science  produced  on  him  only  their 
proper  effect,  and  taught  him  — not  how  much  he 
knew,  but  how  little;  not  merely  what  he  had  at- 
tained, but  of  how  much  more  he  was  ignorant.     His 
perfect  love  of  truth  was  beautifully  blended  with  the 
gentlest  charity ;  and  his  contempt  of  fraud  and  so- 
phistry never  made  him  forget,  while  indignantly 
exposing  th^n,  the  courtesies  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  moderation  of  the  Christian:    and  thus  the  se- 
verest raillery  that  probably  ever  fell  from  human 
lips,  flows  on  in  a  stream  undiscoloured  by  one  par- 
ticle of  malevolence,  and  unruffled  by  one  expression 
of  coarseness  or  bitterness.     The  transparency  and 
integrity  of  his  character  not  only  shone  conspicuous 
in  all  the  transacticms  of  his  life,  but  seem  even  now 
to  beam  upon  us  as  from  an  open  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance, in  the  inimitable  frankness  and  clearness  of 
his  style.     It  is  impossible  to  read  the  passages  in  his 
philosophical  writings,  in  which  he  notices  or  refutes 
the  calumnies  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  —  by 
which  it  was  sometimes  sought  to  defraud  him  of  the 
honour  of  the  discoveries  he  had  made,  and  in  one 
instance  to  cover  him  with  the  infamy  of  appropriat- 
ing discoveries  which  had  been  made  by  others — • 
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without  being  convinced  of  the  perfect  candour  and 
uprightness  of  his  nature.*  His  generosity  and 
benevolence  were  unbounded ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  become  almost  vices  by  excess;  passing  far 
beyond  that  mean  in  which  the  Stagyrite  fixes  the 
limits  of  all  virtue.  He  absolutely  beggared  himself 
by  his  prodigal  benefactions ;  he  did  what  few  do  — 
mortgaged  even  his  expectancies  to  charity.  To  all 
which  we  may  add,  that  he  bore  the  prolonged  and 
excruciating  suiferings  of  his  latter  years  with  a 
patience,  and  fortitude  which  astonished  all  who  wit- 
nessed them. 

The  failings  of  Pascal  —  for  to  these  we  must 
advert  —  were  partly  the  result  of  that  system  of 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  which, 
though  he  did  so  much  to  expose  many  of  the  worst 
enormities  which  had  attached  themselves  to  it,  still 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  him.  It  is  la- 
mentable to  see  such  a  mind  as  his  surrendering  itself 
to  some  of  the  most  grievous  extravagances  of  asce- 
ticism. Yet  the  fact  cannot  be  denied ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  his  life —  brief  perhaps  at  the  longest, 
considering  his  intense  study  and  his  feeble  consti- 
tution —  was  yet  made  more  brief  by  these  pernicious 
practices.  We  are  told,  not  only  that  he  lived  on  the 
plainest  fare,  and  performed  the  most  menial  oflices 
for  himself;  not  only  that  he  practised  the  severest 
abstinence  and  the  most  rigid  devotions ;  but  that  he 
wore  beneath  his  clothes  a  girdle  of  iron,  with  sharp 
points  aiBxed  to  it ;  and  that,  whenever  he  found  his 
mind  disposed  to  wander  from  religious  subjects,  or 
take  delight  in  things  around   him,  he  struck  the 

*    See  more   particularly  his   letters   to   Father    Noel,    M.  le 
Pailleur,  and  M.  de  Ribeyre. 
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girdle  with  his  elbow,  and  forced  the  sharp  points  of 
the  iron  into  his  side.     We  even  see  but  too  clearly 
that  his  views  of  life,  to  a  considerable  extent,  became 
/  perverted.     He  cherished  mistrust  even  of  its  bless^lf 

'  ings,  and  acted,  though  he  meant  it  not,  as  if  the  \ 

very  gifts  of  God  were  to  be  received  with  suspicion 
—  as  the  smiling  tempters  to  evil,  the  secret  enemies 
of  our  well-being.  He  often .  expresses  himself  as 
though  he  thought,  not  only  that  suffering  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  moral  discipline  pt  man,  but  as  though 
nothing  but  suffering  is  at  present  safe  for  him. 
'  I  can  approve,'  he  says  in  one  place,  *  only  of  those 
who  seek  in  tears  for  happiness.'  *  Disease,'  he  de- 
clares in  another  place,  *  is  the  natural  state  of  Chris- 
tians.' It  is  evident  that  the  great  and  gracious 
Master,  in  whose  school  we  all  are,  and  whose  various 
dispensations  of  goodness  and  severity  are  dictated 
by  a  wisdom  greater  than  our  own,  does  not  think  so : 
if  he  did,  health  would  be  the  exception  and  disease 
the  rule.  It  is  but  too  true,  indeed,  that  not  only  is 
suffering  necessary  to  teach  us  our  feebleness  and 
dependence,  and  to  abate  the  pride  and  confidence  of 
our  nature,  but  that  we  are  but  too  apt  to  forget, 
with  the  return  of  prosperity,  all  the  wise  reflections 
and  purposes  which  we  had  made  in  sorrow.  Jeremy 
Taylor  hkens  us,  in  one  of  his  many  fanciful  images, 
to  the  fabled  lamps  in  the  tomb  of  Terentia,  which 

*  burned  under  ground  for  many  ages  together,'  but 
which,  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  brought  into  the 
air  and  saw  a  brighter  light,  went  out  in  darkness. 

*  So  long  as  we  are  in  the  retirements  of  sorrow,  of 
want,  of  fear,  of  sickness,  we  are  burning  and  shining 
lamps ;  but  when  God  lifts  us  up  from  the  gates  of 
death,  and  carries  us  abroad  into  the  open  air,  to  con- 
verse with  prosperity  and  temptations,  we  go  out  in 
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darkness,  and  we  cannot  be  preserved  in  light  and 
heat  but  by  still  dwelling  in  the  regions  of  sorrow/ 
There  is  beauty,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  truth  in  the 
figure ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  continuous 
suffering  would  be  good  for  man.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  as  remote  from  producing  the  perfection 
of  our  moral  nature  as  unmitigated  prosperity.  It 
would  be  apt  to  produce  a  morbid  and  ghastly  piety ; 
the  '  bright  lamps '  of  which  Taylor  speaks  would  still 
irradiate — only  a  tomb. 

Since  the  end  of  suffering,  as  a  moral  discipUne,  is 
to  enable  us  at  last  to  bear  unclouded  happiness, 
what  guarantee  can  we  now  have  of  its  beneficial 
effect  on  us,  except  by  partial  experiments  of  our 
capacity  of  recollecting  and  practising  the  lessons  of 
adversity  in  intervals  of  prosperity  ?     It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  more  perilous  ordeal  through  which  man 
can  pass — no  greater  curse  which  can  be  imposed  on 
him,  as  he  is  at  present  constituted — than  that  of 
.    i        being  condemned  to  walk  his  life  long  in  the  sunlight 
j  '         of  unshaded  prosperity.     His  eyes  ache  with  that  too 
untempered  brilliance  —  he  is  apt  to  be  smitten  with 
a  moral  coup  de  soleiL    But  it  as  little  follows  that  no 
sunshine  is  good  for  us.     He  who  made  us,  and  who 
tutors  us,  alone  knows  what  is  the  exact  measure  of 
light  and  shade,  sun  and  cloud,  storm  and  calm,  frost 
and  heat,   which  will    best  tend  to  mature   those 
flowers  which  are  the  object  of  this  celestial  hus- 
bandry;   and  which,   when    transplanted    into   the 
paradise   of  God,   are  to  bloom   there  for  ever  in 
amaranthine  loveliness.    Nor  can  it  be  without  pre- 
sumption that  we  essay  to  interfere  with  these  pro- 
cesses ;  our  highest  wisdom  is  to  fall  in  with  them. 
And  certain  it  is  that  every  man  will  find  by  expe- 
rience   that  he  has  enough  to  do,  ,  to  beajr   withy 
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patience  and  fortitude  the  real  afflictions  with  which 
God  may  visit  him,  without  venturing  to  fill  up  the 
intervals  in  which  He  has  left  him  ease,  and  even 
invites  him  to  gladness,  by  a  self-imposed  and  arti- 
ficial sorrow.  Nay,  if  his  mind  be  well  constituted, 
he  will  feel  that  the  learning  how  to  apply,  in  hours 
of  happiness,  the  truths  which  he  has  pondered  in 
the  school  of  sorrow,  is  not  one  of  the  least  diflicult 
lessons  which  sorrow  has  to  teach  him ;  not  to  men- 
tion that  the  grateful  reception  of  God's  gifts  is  as 
true  a  part  of  duty — and  even  a  more  neglected  part 
of  it — than  a  patient  submission  to  his  chastisements. 

It  is  at  our  peril,  then,  that  we  seek  to  interfere 
with  the  discipline  which  is  provided  for  us.  He 
who  acts  as  if  God  had  mistaken  the  proportions  in 
which  prosperity  and  adversity  should  be  allotted  to 
us — and  seeks  by  hair-shirts,  prolonged  abstinence, 
and  self-imposed  penance,  to  render  more  perfect  the 
discipline  of  suffering — only  enfeebles,  instead  of  in- 
vigorating, his  piety;  and  resembles  one  of  those 
hypochondriacal  patients — the  plague  and  torment 
of  physicians  —  who  having  sought  advice,  and 
being  supposed  to  fi)llow  it,  are  found  not  only 
taking  their  physician's  well-judged  prescriptions,  but 
secretly  dosing  themselves  in  the  intervals  with  some 
quackiah  nostrum.  Thus  it  was  even  with  a  Pascal 
— and  we  cannot  see  that  the  experiment  was  at- 
tended in  his  case  with  any  better  effects. 

It  is  indeed  pitiable  to  read,  that  during  his  last 
days  his  perverted  notions  induced  him  to  refrain 
from  the  natural  expressions  of  fondness  and  gra- 
titude towards  his  sisters  and  attendants,  lest  that 
affection  with  which  they  regarded  him  should  be- 
come inordinate;  lest  they  should  transfer  to  an 
earthly  creature  the  affection  due  only  to  the  Su- 
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preme.  Something  like  an  attempted  justification  of 
such  conduct,  indeed,  occurs  in  his  '  Pensees.'  *  II  est 
injuste  qu'on  s'attache  k  moi,  quoiqu'on  le  fasse  avec 
plaisir  et  volontairement.  Je  tromperais  ceux  k  qui 
j'en  ferais  naitre  le  d^sir  ;  car  je  ne  suis  la  fin  de  per- 
Sonne,  et  n'ai  pas  de  quoi  les  satisfaire.  Ne  suis-je 
pas  pret  k  mourir  ?  Et  ainsi  Tobjet  de  leur  attach- 
ment mourra  done.  Comme  je  serais  coupable  de 
faire  croire  une  fausset^,  quoique  je  la  persuadasse 
doucement  et  qu'on  la  crAt  avec  plaisir,  et  qu'en  cela 
on  me  fit  plaisir ;  de  m^me  je  suis  coupable  de  me 
faire  aimer*'  *  Madame  Perier  has  cited  this  passage 
in  the  life  of  her  brother,  as  accounting  for  his 
apparent  coldness  to  herself.f 

It  is  wonderful  that  a  mind  so  powerful  as  his, 
should  be  misled  by  a  pernicious  asceticism  to  adopt 
such  maxims  j  it  is  still  more  wonderful  that  a  heart 
so  fond  should  have  been  able  to  act  upon  them.  To 
restrain,  even  in  his  dying  hours,  expressions  of  ten- 
derness towards  those  whom  he  so  loved,  and  who 
so  loved  him — to  simulate  a  coldness  which  his  feel- 
ings belied — to  repress  the  sensibilities  of  a  grateful 
and  confiding  nature — to  inflict  a  pang  by  affected 
indifference  on  hearts  as  fond  as  his  own, — here  was 
indeed  a  proof  of  the  truth  upon  which  he  so  passion- 
ately meditated,  the  '  greatness  and  the  misery '  of 
man,  of  his  strength  and  his  weakness ;  — weakness 

*  Tom.  i.  p.  198. 

f  The  passage  of  Madame  Perier  is  deeply  affecting.  •  Mean- 
while, as  I  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  his  sentiments  on  this  point, 
I  was  quite  surprised  and  discouraged  at  the  rebuffs  he  would  give 
me  upon  certain  occasions.  I  told  my  sister  of  it,  and  not  with- 
out complaining,  that  my  brother  was  unkind,  and  did  not  love  me ; 
and  that  it  looked  to  me  as  if  I  put  him  in  pain,  even  at  the  very 
moment  I  was  studying  to  please  him,  and  striving  to  perform  the 
most  affectionate  offices  for  him  in  his  iUnesB.' ^-^  Mcidame  Perier* ^ 
Memoirs  of  Pascal, 
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in  supposing  that  such  perversion  of  all  nature  could 
ever  be  a  dictate  of  duty  —  strength  in  performing, 
without  wincing,  a  task  so  hard.  The  American 
Indian  bearing  unmoved  the  torture  of  his  enemies, 
exhibits  not,  we  may  rest  assured,  greater  fortitude 
than  Pascal,  when,  with  such  a  heart  as  his,  he  re- 
ceived in  silence  the  last  ministrations  of  his  devoted 
friends,  and  even  declined,  with  cold  and  averted  eye, 
the  assiduities  of  their  zealous  love. 

That  same  melancholy  temperament  which,  united 
with  a  pernicious  asceticism,  made  him  avert  his 
gaze  even  from  innocent  pleasures,  and  suspect  a  ser- 
pent lurking  in  every  form  of  pleasure,  also  gave  to 
his  representations  of  the  depravity  of  our  nature  an 
undue  int.ensity  and  Rembrandt-like  depth  of  colour- 
ing. His  mode  of  expression  is  often  such,  that  were 
it  not  for  what  we  otherwise  know  of  his  character, 
it  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  an  indication  of 
misanthropy.  With  this  vice,  accordingly,  Voltaire 
does  not  hesitate  to  tax  him. 

*Ce  fameux  ecrivain,  misanthrope  sublime.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  As  to  the  substance 
of  what  Pascal  has  said  of  human  frailty  and  infir- 
mity, most  of  it  is  at  once  verified  by  the  appeal  to 
individual  consciousness ;  and  as  to  the  manner^  we 
are  not  to  forget  that  he  every  where  dwells  as  much 
upon  the  *  greatness,'  as  upon  the  ^  misery '  of  man. 
'  It  is  the  ruined  archangel,'  says  Hallam,  with  equal 
justness  and  beauty,  *  that  Pascal  delights  to  paint.' 
It  is  equally  evident  that  he  is  habitually*inspired  by 
a  desire  to  lead  man  to  truth  and  happiness ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  more  affecting  than  the  passage  with 
which  he  closes  one  of  his  expostulations  with  in- 
fidelity, and  which  M.  Cousin  finely  characterises  as 
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• 

*  line  citation  glorieuse  k  Pascal.'  *  This  argument, 
you  say,  delights  me.  If  this  argument  pleases  you, 
and  appears  strong,  know  that  it  proceeds  from  one, 
who,  both  before  and  after  it,  fell  on  his  knees  before 
that  Infinite  and  Invisible  Being  to  whom  he  has 
subjected  his  whole  soul,  to  pray  that  He  would  also 
subject  you  to  Himself  for  your  good  and  for  His  glory; 

/  and  that  thus  omnipotence  might  give  efficacy  to  his 

/  feebleness.' 

In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  said,  that  in  his  most 
bitter  reflections,  this  truly  humble  man  is  thinking 
as  much  of  himself  as  of  others,  and  regards  Blaise 
Pascal  as  but  a  type  of  the  race  whose  degeneracy  he 
mourns.  His  most  bitter  sarcasms  often  terminate 
with  a  special  application  to  the  writer.  Thus  he 
says,  *  Vanity  is  so  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  a 
common  soldier,  a  scullion,  will  boast  of  himself,  and 
will  have  his  admirers.  It  is  the  same  with  the  phi- 
losophers. Those  who  write  would  fain  have  the 
fame  of  having  written  well ;  and  those  who  read  it, 
would  have  the  glory  of  having  read  it ;  and  /,  who 
am  loritingj  probably  feel  the  same  desire,  and  not  less 
those  who  shall  read  it.^ 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  his  reflections  are  aa 
caustic  and  bitter  as  those  of  Eochefoucauld  himself.. 
For  example — *  Curiosity  is  but  vanity.  Often  we  wish 
to  know  more,  only  that  we  may  talk  of  it*  People 
would  never  traverse  the  sea  if  they  were  never  t-o 
speak  of  it ;  —  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing,  with- 
out the  hope  of  ever  telling  what  they  have  seen.' 

And  again,  '  Man  is  so  constituted,  that,  by  merely 

telling  him  he  is  a  fool,  he  will  at  length  believe  it ; 

and,  if  he  tells  himself  so,  he  will  constrain  himself  to 

'  /       believe  it.     For  man  holds  an  internal  intercourse 

^        with  himself,   which   ought   to  be  well  regulated, 
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since  even  here  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners." ' 

It  may  not  be  without  amusement,  perhaps  instruc- 
tion, to  cite  one  or  two  other  specimens  of  this  shrewd 
and  caustic  humour. 

*  Certain  authors,  speaking  of  their  works,  say, "  My 
book,  my  commentary,  my  history."  It  were  better 
to  say,  "Our  book,  our  history,  our  commentaiy;" 
for  generally  there  is  more  in  it  belonging  to  others 
than  to  themselves.' 

*  I  lay  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  if  all  men  knew  what 
they  say  of  one  another,  there  would  not  be  four 
friends  in  the  world.  This  appears  by  the  quarrels 
which  are  sometimes  caused  by  indiscreet  reports.' 

Still,  as  it  is  the  motive  which  gives  complexion  to 
all  our  moral  actions,  so  Pascal's  bitter  wisdom,  or 
even  his  unjust  satire,  is  something  very  different 
from  misanthropy.  Byron  found  an  apology  for  his 
Cain  in  Milton's  delineation  of  Satan ;  but  few  beside 
himself  could  ever  see  its  force.  With  as  little  reason 
could  a  Timon  plead  the  example  of  a  Pascal.  Those 
who  cannot  see  a  deep  benevolence  in  all  that  he 
wrote  respecting  our  corrupted  nature,  must  indeed 
be  blinds  It  is  with  no  demoniacal  chuckle,  no  smile 
of  malicious  triumph,  that  he  publishes  the  results  of 
his  researches  into  the  depths  of  man's  moral  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  profoundest  pity.  He  gazes 
on  the  noble  ruins  of  humanity  as  on  those  of  some 
magnificent  temple,  and  longs  to  see  the  fallen  co- 
lumns and  the  defaced  sculpture  restored.  With  what 
noble  eloquence  —  with  what  deep  sympathy  with 
humanity  —  does  he  rebuke  the  levity  of  those  infidels 
who  tell  us,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  triumph,  that  we 
are  Hhe  inhabitants  of  a  fatherless  and  forsaken 
world ;'  and  who  talk  as  if  their  vaunted  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  vanity  of  our  immortal  hopes  gave  them 
a  peculiar  title  to  our  gratitude  and  admiration !  — 
*  What  advantage  is  it  to  us  to  hear  a  man  saying 
that  he  has  thrown  off  the  yoke ;  that  he  does  not 
think  there  is  any  God  who  watches  over  his  actions ; 
that  he  considers  iimself  as  the  sole  judge  of  his  con- 
duct, and  that  he  is  accountable  to  none  but  himself? 
Does  he  imagine  that  we  shall  hereafter  repose  special 
confidence  in  him,  and  expect  from  him  consolation, 
advice,  succour  in  the  exigencies  of  life  ?  Do  such 
men  imagine  that  it  is  any  matter  of  delight  to  us  to 
hear  that  they  hold  that  our  soul  is  but  a  little  vapour 
or  smoke,  and  that  they  can  tell  us  this  in  an  assured 
and  self-sufficient  tone  of  voice  ?  Is  this,  then,  a  thing 
to  say  with  gaiety  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  thing  to  be 
said  with  tears,  as  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world?' 

On  the  whole,  in  contemplating  the  richly  diver- 
sified characteristics  of  this  exalted  genius  in  its 
different  moods  and  phases  —  the  combination  of  sub- 
limity and  depth  with  lightness  and  grace  —  of  the 
noblest  aptitudes  for  abstract  speculation  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  taste  and  sensibility  of  feeling  — 
of  profound  melancholy  with  the  happiest  and  most 
refined  humour  and  raillery  —  the  grandeur  of  many 
aspects  of  his  character,  and  the  loveliness  of  others, 
we  seem  to  be  reminded  of  the  contradictory  features 
of  Alpine  scenery,  where  all  forms  of  sublimity  and 
beauty,  of  loveliness  and  terror,  are  found  in  singular 
proximity ;  where  upland  valleys  of  exquisite  verdure 
and  softness  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  eternal  glaciers ; 
where  spots  of  purest  pastoral  repose  and  beauty, 
smile  under  the  very  shadow  of  huge  snowy  peaks, 
and  form  the  entrance  of  those  savage  gorges,  in 
which  reigns  perpetual,  but  sublime  desolation ;  where 
the  very  silence  is  appalling  —  broken  only  by  the 
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roar  of  the  distant  cataract,  and  the  lonely  thunder  of 
the  avalanche.. 

We  must  now  make  some  remarks  on  the  pro- 
jected treatise,  of  which  the  *  Pens^es '  were  designed 
to  form  the  rude  materials. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  from  the  undeveloped 
character  of  these  '  Thoughts,'  the  precise  form  of  the 
work ;  all  we  are  told  is,  that  it  was  to  have  treated 
of  the  primary  truths  of  all  religion,  and  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  It  is  clear,  that  about  half 
the  ^  thoughts'  which  relate  to  theology  at  all,  have 
reference  to  the  former.  In  Pascal's  time,  however, 
both  subjects  might  have  been  naturally  included  in 
one  work.  The  great  deistical  controversies  of  Europe 
had  not  yet  commenced,  and  there  had  been  little 
reason  to  discriminate  very  nicely  the  limits  of  the 
two  investigations.  Pascal  himself  could  hardly 
have  anticipated  the  diversified  forms  which  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  alone  would  as- 
sume —  so  diversified,  indeed,  that  they  are  probably 
insusceptible  from  their  variety  (external  and  inter- 
nal) of  being  fully  exhibited  by  one  mind,  or,  con- 
sequently, in  one  volume.  The  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity almost  form  a  science  of  themselves. 

Fragmentary  as  the  *  Pens^es'  are,  it  is  easy  to  see, 
both  from  their  general  tenor,  and  from  the  character 
of  the  author's  mind,  where  the  principal  strength  of 
such  a  work  would  lie.  His  proofs  of  the  truths  of 
natural  religion  would  have  been  drawn  from  within, 
rather  than  from  without ;  and  his  proofs  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity  from  its  internal  rather  than  external 
evidences ;  —  including  in  this  term  '  internal,'  not 
only  the  adaptation  of  the  doctrines  revealed  to  the 

.    VOL.  I.  T 
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moral  nature  of  man,  but  whatsoever  indications  the 
fabric  of  Scripture  itself  may  afford  of  the  divinity 
of  its  origin. 

It  is  evident,  that  he  had  revolved  all  these  topics 
profoundly.  None  had  explored  more  diligently  the 
abyss  of  man's  moral  nature,  or  mused  more  deeply 
on  the  ^  greatness  and  misery  of  man/  —  or  on  the 
*  contrarieties'  which  characterise  him  —  or  on  the 
remedies  for  his  infirmities  and  corruptions.  And 
there  are  few,  even  since  his  time,  who  seem  to  have 
appreciated  more  fully  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
arising  from  indications  of  truth  in  the  genius,  struc- 
ture, and  style  of  the  Scriptures ;  or  from  the  diffi- 
culties, not  to  say  impossibilities,  of  supposing  such  a 
fiction  as  Christianity  the  probable  product  of  any 
human  artifice,  much  less  of  such  an  age,  country, 
and,  above  all,  such  men  as  the  problem  limits  us  to. 
In  one  passage,  he  gives  expression  to  a  thought 
which  has  been  expanded  into  the  beautiful  and  emi- 
nently original  work  of  Paley,  entitled  '  Horae  Pau- 
linas.' He  says,  '  The  style  of  the  Gospel  is  admirable 
in  many  respects,  and,  amongst  others,  in  this  —  that 
there  is  not  a  single  invective  against  the  murderers 
and  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ If  the  mo- 
desty of  the  evangelical  historians  had  been  affected^ 
and,  in  common  with  so  many  other  traits  of  so 
beautiful  a  character,  had  been  affected  only  that 
they  might  be  observed,  then,  if  they  had  not  ventured 
to  advert  to  it  themselves,  they  would  not  have  failed 
to  get  their  friends  to  remark  on  it,  to  their  advan- 
tage. But  as  they  acted  in  this  way  without  affecta- 
tion, and  from  a  principle  altogether  disinterested, 
they  never  provided  any  one  to  make  such  a  criticism* 
And^  in  my  judgment^  there  are  many  points  of  this 
kind  which  have  never  been  noticed  hitherto ;  and  this 
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testifies  to  the  simplicity  with  which  the  thing  was 
done.*  * 

He  has  also,  with  characteristic  comprehensiveness, 
condensed  into  a  single  paragraph  the  substance  of 
the  celebrated  volume  of  *  Bampton  Lectures,'  on  the 
contrasts  between  Mahometanism  and  Christianity* 
*  Mahomet  founded  his  system  on  slaughter;  Jesus 
Christ  by  exposing  his  disciples  to  death ;  Mahomet 
by  forbidding  to  read ;  the  Apostles  by  commanding 
it.  In  a  word,  so  opposite  is  the  plan  of  one  from 
that  of  the  other,  that  if  Mahomet  took  the  way  to 
succeed  according  to  human  calculation,  Jesus  Christ 
certainly  took  the  way  to  fail ;  and  instead  of  arguing 
that  since  Mahomet  succeeded,  Jesus  Christ  might 
also  succeed,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  since  Ma- 
homet succeeded,  it  is  impossible  but  that  Jesus 
Christ  should  fail.'  f 

On  the  subject  of  the  External  Evidences,  we  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  been  equally  successful, — 
partly  because  the  spirit  of  accurate  historic  investi- 
gation had  not  yet  been  developed,  and  partly  from 
the  character  of  his  own  mind.  On  the  subject  of 
Miracles,  too,  he  scarcely  seems  to  have  worked  his 
conceptions  clear;  and,  in  relation  to  that  of  Pro- 
phecy, he  was  evidently  often  inclined  to  lay  undue 
stress  on  analogies  between  events  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  others  recorded  in  the  New, 
where  Scripture  itself  is  silent  as  to  any  connexion 
between  them ;  —  analogies  in  one  or  two  cases  as 
fanciful  as  any  of  those  in  which  the  Fathers  saw  so 
many  types  and  prefiguratious  of  undeveloped  truths. 
This  disposition  to  forget  the  limits  between  the 
analogies  which  may  form  the  foundation  of  a  logical 
argument,  and  those  which,  after  all,  can  yield  only 

*  Tom;ii.p.370.  t  Ibid.  ii.  p.  337. 
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poetical  illustrations,  has  too  often  obtruded  itself 
even  into  the  domain  of  physical  science ;  and  is  one 
from  which  the  most  philosophic  minds,  if  they  have 
much  imaginativeness,  are  by  no  means  exempt. 
Even  Bacon,  in  several  instances,  has  been  the  dupe 
of  this  delusion  —  one  of  the  idola  iribus  which  he  was 
so  anxious  to  expose. 

There  is  one  subject  on  which,  after  reading  the 
*  Pens^es,'  one  would  fain  have  seen  a  treatise  from  the 
hand  of  Pascal.  If  he  had  enjoyed  leisure,  health, 
and  an  unclouded  mind,  there  is  probably  no  man 
who  could  have  written  more  profoundly  or  more 
wisely  on  the  Prima  Philosophia  —  the  first  principles 
of  all  knowledge — the  limits  within  which  man  can 
hopefully  speculate — and  the  condition  and  principles 
of  belief.  On  all  these  subjects  he  had  reflected  much 
and  deeply.  His  remarks  on  the  position  of  man  be- 
tween *the  two  infinitudes,'  which  he  has  so  finely 
illustrated — on  the  Dogmatists  and  Pyrrhonists — on 
the  influence  of  the  affections  and  passions  on  the 
understanding  —  and  his  observations  entitled,  '  De 
VArt  de  Persuader '  and  *  De  TEsprit  G^m^trique ' — 
all  show  how  deeply  he  had  revolved  the  principal 
topics  of  such  a  work. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  charge  preferred 
against  Pascal  by  M.  Cousin,  of  no  less  than  universal 
and  hopeless  scepticism ;  —  from  which,  as  is  said,  he 
took  refuge  in  faith  by  a  blind  effort  of  will,  without 
evidence,  and  in  utter  despair  of  obtaining  it.  One  or 
two  brief  citations  will  show  the  extent  to  which  this 
charge  is  pushed.  '  Ce  dessein  [des  *  Pens^es,']  je  Tai  d^- 
montr^  dans  ce  Rapport,  ^tait  daccabler  la  philosophie 
Cartesiennej  et  avec  elle  toute  philosophie^  sous  le  seep- 
ticisme,  pour  ne  laisser  a  la  foi  naturelle  de  Thomme 
d'autre  asile  que  la  religion.     Or  en  cela,  Tadversaire 
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des  Jesuites  en  devlent,  sans  s'en  douter,  le  serviteui* 
et  le  soldat.'  *  —  *  Lui  aussi,  il  a  pour  principe  que 
le  Pyrrhonisme  est  le  vraV  —  *  II  est  sceptique,  et, 
comme  Huet,  il  se  propose  de  conduire  rhomme  a  la 
foi  par  la  route  du  scepticisme.' f  M.  Cousin  even 
goes  the  length  of  saying  that  Pascal's  religion  '  was 
not  the  solid  and  pleasant  fruit  which  springs  from 
the  union  of  reason  and  feeling  —  de  la  raison  et  du 
ccsur  —  in  a  soul  well  constituted  and  wisely  culti- 
vated ;  it  is  a  bitter  fruit,  reared  in  a  region  desolated 
by  doubt,  under  the  arid  breath  of  despair.*  J  He 
also  tells  us,  that  *  the  very  depth  of  Pascal's  soul  was 
a  universal  scepticism,  from  which  he  could  find  no 
refuge  except  in  a  voluntarily  blind  credulity.'  'Le 
fond  mSme  de  Vdme  de  Pascal  est  un  scepticisme  uni* 
verselj  contre  lequel  il  ne  trouve  d^asile  que  dans  une  foi 
vohntairement  aveu^J 

These  are  certainly  charges  which,  without  the 
gravest  and  most  decisive  proof,  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred  against  any  man ;  much  less  against  one  pos- 
sessing  so  clear  and  powerful  an  intellect  as  Pascal. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  degrading  picture  which  can 
be  presented  of  any  mind ;  for  what  weakness  can  be 
moJe  pitiable,  or  what  inconsistency  more  gross,  than 
that  of  a  man  who,  by  a  mere  act  of  will  —  if,  indeed, 
such  a  condition  of  mind  be  conceivable  —  surrenders 
himself  to  the  belief  of  the  most- stupendous  doctrines, 
while  he  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  that  he  has 
no  proof  whatever  of  their  certainty  ? 

We  have  great  respect  for  M.  Cousin  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  historian  of  philosophy,  and  we  willingly 
render  him  the  homage  of  our  thanks  for  his  liberal 
and  enlightened  purvey  of  the  intellectual  philosophy 
of  Scotland ;  but  he  must  excuse  us  for  dissenting 

*  Rapport,  p.  xiii.  xviii.         f  ^^^d*  P*  ^^x*         t  ^^^^*  ?•  ^^^* 
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from,  and  freely  examining,  his  startling  view  of  the 
scepticism  of  Pascal.  That  charge  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  unjust,  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

1.  It  appears  to  us  that  M.  Cousin  has  forgotten 
that  Pascal  by  no  means  denies  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  many  great  principles  to  which  scep- 
ticism objects;  he  only  maintains  that  we  do  not 
arrive  at  them  by  demonstration.  He  has  powerfully 
vindicated  the  certainty  of  those  intuitive  principles 
which  are  not  ascertained  by  reasoning,  but  are  pre- 
supposed in  every  exercise  of  reasoning.  Let  us 
hear  him :  *  The  only  strong  point,'  says  he,  '  of  the 
Dogmatists  is,  that  we  cannot  consistently  with 
honesty  and  sincerity  doubt  our  own  intuitive  prin- 
ciples. .  .  .  We  know  the  truth,  not  only  by  reas<m- 
ing,  but  by  feeling,  and  by  a  vivid  and  luminous 
power  of  direct  comprehension ;  and  it  is  by  this  last 
faculty  that  we  discern  first  principles.  It  is  vain  for 
reasoning,  which  has  no  share  in  discovering  these 
principles,  to  attempt  subverting  them,  .  #  .  The 
Pyrrhonists  who  attempt  this  must  try  in  vain.  .  .  . 
The  knowledge  of  first  principles,  as  the  ideas  of 
space,  time,  motion,  number,  matter,  is  as  unequi- 
vocally certain  as  any  that  reasoning  imparts.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  on  the  perceptions  of  feeling  and  com- 
mon sense,  that  reason  must  at  last  sustain  itself,  and 
base  its  argument.  .  .  .  Principles  are  perceived, 
propositions  are  deduced:  each  part  of  the  process 
is  certain,  though  in  different  modes.  And  it  is  as 
ridiculous  that  reason  should  require  of  feeling  and 
perception,  proofs  of  these  first  principles  before  she 
assents  to  them,  as  it  would  be  that  perception  should 
require  from  reason  an  intuitive  impression  of  all  the 
propositions  at  which  she  arrives.  This  weakness, 
therefore,  ought  only  to  humble  that  reason  which 
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would  constitute  herself  the  judge  of  all  things,  but 
not  to  invalidate  the  convictions  of  common  sense,  as 
if  reason*^  only  could  be  our  guide  and  teacher.'  Can 
he  who  thus  speaks  be  a  ^  universal  sceptic/  when  it 
is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Pyrrhonism — that  is, 
universal  scepticism  —  to  controvert  the  certainty  of 
principles  perceived  by  intuition,  and  to  plume  itself 
upon  having  successfully  done  this,  when  it  has  shown 
that  they  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  reasoning  ? 

But  let  us  hear  him  still  more  expressly  on  the 
subject  of  Pyrrhonism.  *  Here,  then,  is  open  war 
proclaimed  amongst  men.  Each  must  take  a  side ; 
must  necessarily  range  himself  with  the  Pyrrhonists 
or  the  Dogmatists ;  for  he  who  would  think  to  remain 
neuter  is  a  Pyrrhonist  par  excellence.  He  who  is  not 
against  them  is  for  them.  What,  then,  must  a  per* 
son  do  in  this  alternative  ?  Shall  he  doubt  of  every 
thing  ?  Shall  he  doubt  that  he  is  awake,  or  that  he 
is  pinched  or  burned  ?  Shall  he  doubt  that  he  doubts  ? 
Shall  he  doubt  that  he  is  ?  We  cannot  get  so  far  as 
this ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  there  never  has 
been  an  absolute  and  perfect  Pyrrhonist.'  M.  Cousin 
must  suppose  Pascal  to  have  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  himself,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  he  was  an 
*  universal  sceptic' 

2.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  M.  Cousin  has  suf- 
ficiently reflected,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  con- 
clusions truly  involve  processes  of  reasoning,  Pascal 
would  not  deny  that  the  preponderance  of  proof  rested 
with  the  truths  he  believed,  though  he  denied  the  de- 

*  It  is  true  that,  in  these  and  many  similar  passages,  Pascal, 
as  M.  Ck)usin  rightly  observes,  often  emplojs  the  word  reason 
as  if  it  were  synooTinous  with  reasoning.  But  this  only  respects 
the  propriety  of  his  expressions ;  his  meaning  is  surely  tolerably 
cleac.^ 
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monstrative  nature  of  that  proof.  Jind  he  applies  thisr 
with  perfect  fairness  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  to  the  truths  of  natural  theology.  It  may 
well  he,  that  minds  so  differently  constituted  as  those 
of  Pascal  and  Cousin  may  form  different  conclusions 
as  to  the  degree  of  success  which  may  attend  the 
efforts  of  human  reasoning ;  but  a  man  is  not  to  be 
straightway  branded  with  the  name  of  a  universal 
sceptic,  because  he  believes  that  there  are  very  few 
subjects  on  which  evidence  can  be  said  to  be  demon- 
strative. The  more  deeply  a  man  reflects,  the  fewer 
will  he  think  the  subjects  on  which  this  species  of 
certainty  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  study  neither  of 
ancient  nor  of  modern  philosophy,  will  convince  him 
that  he  is  far  wrong  in  this  conclusion.  But  he  will 
not,  for  all  that,  deny  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
on  all  the  more  important  subjects  to  form  the  belief 
and  determine  the  conduct  of  man  —  evidence  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  with  that  which  does  form  the 
one,  and  does  determine  the  other,  in  all  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  And  this  alone,  where  a  man  rejects 
such  evidence,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  him ;  for  what 
right  has  he  to  decline,  in  the  more  important  in- 
stances, a  species  and  degree  of  evidence  which  he 
never  hesitates  to  act  upon  in  all  other  cases  ? 

Now,  that  Pascal  believed  that  there  was,  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  character,  for  all  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion,  is  manifest  from  many  express  de- 
claratlone.  '  There  is  Ught  enough,'  says  he,  « for 
those  whose  sincere  wish  is  to  see ;  and  darkness 
enough  to  confound  those  of  an  opposite  disposi- 
tion.'* Of  Christianity,  he  says,  —  'It  is  impossible 
to  see  all  the  proofs  of  this  religion  combined  in  one 

*  Tom.  ii.  p.  151. 
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view,  without  feeling  that  they  have  a  force  which  no 
reasonable  man  can  withstand.'  *  '  The  proofs  of 
our  religion  are  not  of  that  kind  that  we  can  say  they 
are  geometrically  convincing,  .  .  .  But  their  light  is 
such  that  it  outshines,  or  at  the  least  equals,  the 
strongest  presumption  to  the  contrary :  so  much  so, 
that  sound  reason  never  can  determine  not  to  accept 
the  evidence,  and  probably  it  is  only  the  corruption 
and  depravity  of  the  heart  that  do.'  It  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  M.  Faugere  says,  in  reference  to  the 
charge  of  scepticism  urged  against  Pascal,  *  Faith  and 
reason  may  equally  claim  him.  If  they  sometimes 
appear  to  clash  in  his  mind,  it  is  because  he  wanted 
time  not  only  to  finish  the  work  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, but  even  to  complete  that  internal  revision  — 
son  ceuvre  interieure  —  which  is  a  kind  of  second  crea- 
tion of  genius  ;  and  to  melt  into  one  harmonious  whole 
the  diverse  elements  of  his  thoughts.  .  .  .  Amongst 
the  inedited  fragments  of  Pascal,  we  find  these  re- 
markable lines,  "II  faut  avoir  ces  trois  qualites; 
Pyrrhonien,  g^omfetre,  Chretien  soumis ;  et  elles  s^ac^ 
cordent  et  se  temphrent  en  doutant  ou  il  faut^  en  assurant 
au  ilfautj  en  se  soummettanf  ou  il  fautJ^  These  bold 
words  comprise  the  entire  history  of  Pascal,  and 
express  in  brief  the  state  of  his  mind.'  f 

3.  While  we  admit  that  the  severely  geometrical 
cast  of  Pascal's  mind,  as  well  as  his  gloomy  tempera- 
ment, have  led  him  at  times  into  extravagant  expres- 
sions  on  this  subject,  so  accomplished  a  critic  as  M. 
Cousin  needs  not  be  told,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  take 
such  expressions  alone,  and  in  their  utmost  strictness, 
if  they  can  be  confronted  with  others  which  modify 
or  explain  them.     The  former,  in  common  candour, 

*  Tom.  ii.  p.  365.  f  Tom.  i.  p.  Ixxvii.  Introduction. 
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are  to  be  interpreted  only  in  connexion  with  the 
latter.  This  is  the  course  we  always  pursue  in  inter- 
preting the  language  of  writers  who  have  indulged  in 
unlimited  propositions ;  and  if  it  be  found  even  im* 
possible  to  harmonise  certain  expressions  —  if  they 
be  absolutely  contradictory  —  all  we  feel  at  liberty  to 
do  is  to  affirm  the  inconsistency  of  the  writer ;  not  to 
assume  that  he  meant  all  that  could  possibly  be  im« 
plied  in  the  one  class  of  expressions,  and  nothing  by 
the  other.  We  know  it  is  so  natural  for  an  author  of 
much  imagination  or  sensibility  to  give  an  inordi- 
nately  strong  expression  to  a  present  thought  or  feel* 
ing,  and  to  forget  the  judge  in  the  advocate,  that  he 
must  be  taken  in  another  mood,  or  rather  in  several, 
if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  true  mean  of  his  sentiments* 
Pascal  has  in  one  of  his  '  Pens^es '  indicated  this  only 
reasonable  method  of  procedure. 

Now,  M.  Cousin  is  surely  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
the  expressions  to  which  he  has  given  such  an  un- 
favourable interpretation,  may  be  easily  confronted 
with  others  of  a  different  tendency.  He  himself,  in- 
deed, proclaims  it.  He  even  says,  no  mian  ever  con- 
tradicted himself  more  than  Pascal.  *  Jamais  homme 
ne  3^ est  plus  contredit.^  *  Confounding,'  says  he,  *  rea- 
soning and  reason,  forgetting  that  he  has  himself  ju- 
diciously discriminated  primary  and  indemonstrable 
truths,  discovered  to  us  by  that  spontaneous  intuition 
of  reason,  which  we  also  with  him  call  instinct,  sen- 
timent, feeling, — from  truths  which  are  deduced 
from  them  by  the  method  of  reasoning,  or  which  we 
draw  from  experience  by  induction  ; — forgetting  that 
he  has  thus  himself  replied  beforehand  to  all  the 
attacks  of  scepticism,  Pascal  demands  all  these  prin- 
ciples from  experience  and  reasoning,  and  by  that 
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means,  without  much  trouble,  confounds  them  all.'  * 
Now,  we  do  not  stay  to  inquire  here  into  the  justness 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  representation  ;  but  we 
simply  ask,  why  should  all  *  the  replies'  which,  as  our 
author  admits,  '  Pascal  has  himself  made  to  scepti- 
cism,' go  for  nothing,  and  only  the  sentences  in 
which  he  appears  to  favour  it  be  remembered ;  and 
not  only  remembered,  but  taken  as  the  sole  ex- 
ponents of  his  opinions  ?  Surely  a  sceptic  might 
as  well  take  the  opposite  side,  and  say,  *  Alas !  after 
Pascal  seems  in  many  expressions  to  have  conceded 
much  to  scepticism,  he  forgets  all  he  had  said ;  and 
shows,  by  his  whole  talk  of  "  intuitive  truths,"  and 
"  sentiment,"  and  "  feeling,"  that  he  is  no  better  than 
a  dogmatist.'  Might  we  not  say  to  the  two  objec- 
tors, *  Worthy  friends  I  you  are  the  two  knights  in 
the  fable; — one  is  looking  on  the  golden,  and  the 
other  on  the  silver  side  of  the  same  shield.' 

4.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  while  such  a 
mode  of  interpretation  as  that  of  M.  Cousin  would 
hardly  be  just  in  the  case  of  any  work  of  any  author, 
it  is  especially  unfair  to  apply  it  to  such  a  work,  or 
rather  mere  materials  of  a  work,  as  the  '  Pens^s.' 
They  were,  we  are  to  recollect,  mere  notes  for  Pascal's 
own  use,  and  were  never  intended  to  be  published  as 
they  are.  Many  of  them  are  altogether  imperfect 
and  undeveloped;  some  scarcely  intelligible.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  with  what  modifications,  and  in 
what  connexion,  they  would  have  stood  in  the  ma- 
tured form  which  the  master-mind,  here  hastily  re- 
cording them  for  private  reference,  would  have  ulti- 
mately given  them.  Nay,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt,  that  many  of  them  were  mere  objections  which 

*  Rapport,  p.  157. 
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Pascal  noted  for  refutation  —  not  opinions  to  be 
maintained  by  him  ;  and  this  in  many  places  may  be 
not  obscurely  inferred :  some,  again,  are  mere  quo- 
tations from  Montaigne  aiid  other  authors,  extracted 
for  some  unknown  purpose,  but  not  distinguished  in 
these  private  memoranda  from  the  writer's  own  ex- 
pressions; so  that  the  first  editors  of  the  'Pens^es' 
actually  printed  them  in  some  cases  as  his.  And 
lastly,  some  were  dictated,  in  moments  of  sickness 
and  pain,  to  an  old  domestic,  who  has  scrawled  them 
in  a  fashion  which  sufficiently  shows  that  it  is  very 
possible  that  some  errors  may  lie  with  the  amanu- 
ensis.* Yet  M.  Cousin,  while  straining  every  ex- 
pression on  which  he  founds  his  charge  of  scepticism, 
to  its  utmost  strictness  of  literal  meaning,  never 
seems  to  have  adverted  to  one  of  these  very  reason- 
able considerations. 

5.  The  weight  which  any  deliberate  opinion  of  M. 
Cousin  must  reasonably  possess,  may  in  this  case  well 
be  confronted  with  that  of  Bayle ;  whose  notorious 
scepticism  would  have  been  but  too  glad  to  find  an 
ally  in  so  admired  a  genius  as  Pascal,  had  there  been 
any  plausible  pretext  on  which  to  claim  him.  Yet 
that  subtle  and  acute  critic  declares,  that  Pascal 
knew  perfectly  well  what  to  render  to  faith,  and 
what  to  reason. 

6.  In  our  judgment,  Pascal's  projected  work  is 
itself  a  sufficient  confutation  of  M.  Cousin's  suppo- 
sition. For,  did  ever  man  before  meditate  an  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  '  evidences  *  of  truths  for  which  he 

*  Of  one  of  these  expressions,  on  wbic}i  M.  Cousin  has  founded 
much,  M.  Faugere  says,  *  Tout  ce  morceau,  dicte  h  une  personne 
visiblement  fort  peu  lettr^e,  presente  9a  et  Ih,  des  obscurites  qui 
viennent  sans  doute  de  rinexperience  du  secretaire.' — Tom.  ii. 
p.  114. 
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believed  no  evidence   but  a  blind  faith   could  be 
given  ? 

7.  We  maintain,  lastly,  that  even  if  it  be  proved 
(which  is,  doubtless,  Very  true)  that  Pascal,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  and  in  diflFerent  moods  of  mind,  formed 
varying  estimates  of  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
great  truths  in  which  he  was  so  sincere  a  believer ;  or 
even  (which  may  possibly  be  true)  that  for  transient 
intervals   he    doubted    the    conclusiveness    of    that 
evidence  altogether,   these  variations   would  be   far 
from  justifying  a  charge  of  *  universal  and  habitual 
scepticism ; ' —  such  momentary  differences  of  thought  / 
and  mood  having  been  notoriously  experienced   by  | 
almost  all  great  minds.     With  some  remarks  on  this  | 
subject,  wWch  may  possibly  be  serviceable  to  minds  ' 
peculiarly  liable  to  attacks   of  scepticism,   and  cal- 
culated to  teach  all  of  us  charity  in  judging  of  others, 
we  shall  close  the  present  essay. 

First,  then,  it  by  no  means  appears  that  a  mo- 
mentary invasion  of  doubt,  or  even  of  scepticism,  is^ 
inconsistent  with  a  prevailing  and  habitual  faith, 
founded  on  an  intelligent  conviction  of  a  prepon- 
derance of  reasons  to  justify  it ;  though  those  reasons 
may  be  felt  to  fall  far  short  of  absolute  demonstration* 
There  may  be  a  profound  impression  that  the  reasons 
which  sustain  habitual  belief  in  any  truth  established 
only  on  moral  evidence,  or  on  a  calculation  of  pro- 
babilities, are  so  varied  and  powerful  —  so  vast  in 
their  sum  —  as  to  leave,  in  ordinary  moods  of  mind, 
no  doubt  as  to  the  conclusions  to  which  they  point, 
and  the  practical  course  of  conduct  which  alone  they 
can  justify.  And  yet  it  is  quite  true,  that  from 
the  infirmities  of  our  nature — from  the  momentary 
strength  which  the  most  casual  circumstances  may 
give  to  opposing  objections  —  from  the  depressing  in- 
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fluence  of  sorrow  —  of  a  trivial  indisposition  —  df  a 
transient  fit  of  melancholy  —  of  impared  digestion  — 
even  of  a  variation  of  the  weather  (for  on  all  these 
humiliating  conditions  does  the  boasted  soundness  of 
human  reason  depend)  —  a  man  shall  for  an  hour  or 
a  day  really  doubt  of  that  of  which  he  never  doubted 
yesterday,  and  of  which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  doubt 
to-morrow*  And  especially  is  this  the  case  in  those  ] 
who,  like  Pascal,  possess  exquisite  sensibility,  or  are  j 
liable  to  fits  of  profound  depression.  As  they  lo(dr" 
upon  truth  through  the  medium  of  cheerful  or  gloomy 
feelings,  truth  herself  varies  like  a  landscape,  as  seen 
in  a  bright  sunshine  or  on  a  cloudy  day,  Pascal 
himself,  in  those  reveries  in  which  he  loved  to  indulge 
on  the  miDgled  *  greatness  and  misery  of  man,'  has 
frequently  depicted  the  dependence  of  the  most  pow- 
erful mind,  even  in  the  bare  exercise  of  its.  exalted 
faculties,  on  the  most  insignificant  circumstances. 
We  have  cited,  in  the  early  part  of  this  artide,  one 
striking  passage  to  this  effect.  In  another  place  he 
says,  *  Place  the  greatest  philosopher  in  the  world  on 
a  plank,  wider  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  safety, 
and  yet,  if  there  is  a  precipice  below  him,  though 
reason  may  convince  him  of  his  security,  his  imagi-^ 
nation  will  prevail.  There  are  many  who  could  not 
even  bear  the  thought  of  it  without  paleness  and 
agitation.'*  Another  very  powerful  representation, 
to  the  same  effect,  may  be  found  on  the  same  page, 
where,  after  describing  a  *  venerable  judge/  who  may 
seem  *  under  the  control  of  a  pure  and  dignified 
wisdom,'  and  enumerating  several  petty  trials  '  of  his 
exemplary  gravity,'  Pascal  declares,  that,  let  any  one 
of  these  befall  him,  *  and  he  will  engage  for  the  loss 
of  the  judge's  self-possession.' 

♦  Tom.  ii.  p.  49. 
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Nor  are  the  causes  which  disturb  the  exercise  of 
the  reason  raerely  physical :  moral  causes  are  yet 
more  powerful ;  as  we  wish,  hope,  fear,  humiliating 
as  the  fact  is,  so  do  we  proceed  to  judge  of  evidence. 
Reason,  that  vaunted  guide  of  life,  nowhere  exists  as 
a  pure  and  colourless  light,  but  is  perpetually  tinctured 
by  the  medium  through  which  it  passes ;  it  flows 
in  upon  us  through  painted  windows.  And  thus  it 
is,  that  perhaps  scarcely  once  in  ten  thousand  times, 
probably  never,  does  man  deliver  a  judgment  on  evi- 
dence simply  and  absolutely  judicial.  *  The  heart,' 
says  Pascal,  with  great  truth,  ^  has  its  reasons,  which 
reason  cannot  apprehend.'  *  The  wiU,'  says  he,  in 
another  place,  ^  is  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of 
belief;  not  that  it  creates  belief,  but  because  things 
are  true  or  false  according  to  the  aspect  in  which  we 
regard  them.  The  wiU,  which  is  more  inclined  to 
one  thing  than  another,  turns  away  the  mind  from 
the  consideration  of  those  things  which  it  loves  not 
to  contemplate ;  and  thus  the  mind,  moving  with  the 
wlQ,  stops  to  observe  that  which  it  approves,  and 
forma  its  judgment  by  what  it  sees.' 

Most  emphatically  is  this  the  case,  where  the  moral 
state  is  habitually  opposed  to  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  preponderance  of  evidence  points.  This  is 
so  notorious,  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  truths  of 
morals  and  religion,  that  there  are  probably  few  who 
really  disbelieve  them,  or  profess  to  do  so,  who  (if 
they  examine  themselves  at  all)  are  not  conscious 
that  the  *  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.'  And  what 
is  true  of  habitual  states  of  moral  feeling,  is  also,  in 
proportion,  true  of  more  transient  states. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  from  one  or  other  of 
the  above  causes,  or  from  a  combination  of  several, 
neither  has  the  understanding  the  absolute  dominion 
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in  the  formation  of  our  judgments,  nor  does  she 
occupy  an  *  unshaken  throne/  A  seditious  rabble  of 
doubts,  from  time  to  time,  rise  to  dispute  her  empire. 
Even  where  the  mind,  in  its  habitual  states,  is  un- 
conscious of  any  remaining  doubt, — where  it  reposes 
in  a  vast  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
or  that  conclusion,  —  there  may  yet  be,  from  one  or 
other  of  the  disturbing  causes  adverted  to,  a  mo- 
mentary eclipse  of  that  light  in  which  the  soul 
seemed  to  dwell ;  a  momentary  vibration  of  that 
judgment  which  we  so  often  flattered  ourselves  was* 
poised  for  ever.  Yet  this  no  more  argues  the  want 
of  habitual  faith,  than  the  variations  of  the  compass 
argue  the  severance  of  the  connexion  between  the 
magnet  and  the  pole ;  or,  than  the  oscillations  of  the 
^rocking  stone'  argue  that  the  solid  mass  can  be 
heaved  from  its  bed.  A  child  may  shake  it,  but  a 
giant  cannot  overturn  it. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  there  are,  we  apprehend, 
very  few  who  have  not  been  conscious  of  sudden  and 
almost  unaccountable  disturbances  of  the  intellectual 
atmosphere,  unaccountable  even  after  the  equilibrium 
has  been  restored,  and  the  air  has  again  become 
serene  and  tranquil.  In  these  momentary  fluctu- 
ations, whether  arising  from  moral  or  physical  causes, 
or  from  causes  of  both  kinds  —  from  nervous  depres- 
sion, or  a  fit  of  melancholy,  or  an  attack  of  pain,  or 
harassing  anxieties,  or  the  loss  of  friends,  or  their 
misfortunes  and  calamities,  or  signal  triumphs  of 
baseness,  or  signal  discomfitures  of  virtue,  or,  above 
If  all,  from  conscious  neglect  of  duty — a  man   shall 

sometimes  feel  as  if  he  had  lost  sight  even  of  those 
primal  truths  on  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
gaze  as  on  the  stars  of  the  firmament, — bright, 
serene,  and  unchangeable ;  even  such  truths  as  the 
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existence  of  God,   his  paternal  government  of  the 
world,  and  the  divine  origin  of   Christianity.      In 
these  moods,  objections  which  he  thought  had  long 
since  been  dead  and  buried,  start  again  into  sudden 
existence.     They  do  more ;  like  the  escaped  genius 
of  the  ^Arabian  Nights,'  who  rises  from  the  little 
bottle  in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned,  in  the  shape 
of  a  thin  smoke,  which  finally  assumes  gigantic  out-» 
lines  and  towers  to  the  skies,  these  flimsy  objections 
dilate  into  monstrous  dimensions,  and  fill  the  whole 
sphere  of  mental  vision.     The  arguments  by  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  combat  them  seem  to 
have  vanished,  or,  if  they  appear  at  all,  look  dimi- 
nished in  force  and  vividness.     If  we  may  pursue  the 
allusion  we  have  just  made,  we  even  wonder  how 
such  mighty  forms  should  ever  have  been  compressed 
into  so  narrow  a  space.     Bunyan  tells  us,  that  when 
bis  pilgrims,   under  the  perturbation   produced  by 
previous  terrible  visions,  turned  the  perspective  glass 
towards  the  Celestial  City  from  the  summits  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains,   *  their  hands   shook   so  that 
they  could  not  steadily  look   through  the'   instru- 
ment ;  ^  yet  they  thought  they  saw  something  like  the 
gate^  and  also  some  of  the  glory  of  the  place.'     It  is 
even  so  with  many  of  the  moods  in  which  other  *  pil- 
grims'  attempt  to  gaze  in  the  same  direction  ;  a  deep 
haze  seems  to  have  settled  over  the  golden  pinnacles 
and  the  '  gates  of  pearl ;'  they,  for  a  moment,  doubt 
whether  what  others   declare   they  have   seen,  and 
what  they  flatter  themselves  they  have  themselves 
seen,  be  any  thing  else  than  a  gorgeous  vision  in  the 
clouds  ;  and  *  faith '  is  no  longer  *  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,   and  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.' 
And  as  there  are  probably  few  who  have  profoundly    /  j 
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investigated  the  evidences  of  truths  who  have  not  felt 
themselves  for  a  moment  at  least,  and  sometimes  for  a 
yet  longer  space,  as  if  on  the  verge  of  universal  scep- 
ticism, and  about  to  be  driven  forth,  without  star 
or  compass,  on  a  boundless  ocean  of  doubt  and  per- 
plexity, so  these  states  of  feeling  are  peculiarly  apt  to 
infest  the  highest  order  of  minds*  For  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  these  can  best  discern  and  estimate  the  evidence 
which  proves  any  truth,  they,  on  the  other,  can  see 
most  clearly,  and  feel  most  strongly,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  objections  which  oppose  it ;  whife  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  just  as  liable  as  the  vulgar  to 
the  disturbing  influences  already  adverted  to.  This 
liability  is  of  course  doubled,  when  its  subject,  as  in 
the  case  of  Pascal,  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
a  gloomy  temperament. 

A  circumstance  which  in  these  conflicts  "of  mind 
often  gives  sceptical  objections  an  undue  advantage 
is,  that  the  great  truths  which  it  is  more  especially  apt 
to  assail,  are  generally  the  result  of  an  accumulation 
of  proof  by  induction,  or  are  even  dependent  on  quite 
separate  trains  of  argument.  The  mind,  therefore, 
cannot  comprehend  them  at  a  glance,  and  feel  at  once, 
their  integrated  force,  but  must  examine  them  in  de- 
tail by  successive  acts  of  mind, — Justus  we  take  the 
measurement  of  magnitudes  too  vast  to  be  seen  at  once, 
in  successive  small  portions.  The  existence  of  God, 
the  moral  government  of  the  world,  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  are  all  truths  of  this  stamp.  Pascal, 
in  one  of  his  '  Pens^es,'  refers  to  this  infirmity  of  the 
logical  faculties.  He  justly  observes, — ^To  have  ti 
iseries  of  proofs  incessantly  before  the  mind,  is  beyond 
our  power.'  D*en  avoth  toujour s  Us  preuves  prisentes^ 
c'est  trop  d^ affaire. 

From  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  retain  in  perpe- 
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tuity,  or  to  comprehend  at  a  glance  a  long  chain  of 
evidence,  or  the  total  effect  of  various  lines  of  argu- 
ment, Pascal  truly  dbserves,  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  security  of  our  convictions,  and  their  due  in- 
fluence over  our  belief  and  practice,  that  we  have 
proved  them  once  for  all  by  a  process  of  reasoning ; 
—  they  must  be,  if  possible,  tinctured  and  coloured 
by  the  imagination,  informed  and  animated  by  feeling, 
and  rendered  vigorous  and  practical  by  habit.  His 
words  are  well  worth  citing ; — '  Reason  acts  slowly, 
and  with  so  many  views  upon  so  many  principles 
which  it  is  necessary  should  be  always  present,  that  it 
is  perpetually  dropping  asleep,  and  is  lost  for  want  of 
having  all  its  principles  present  to  it.  The  affections 
do  not  act  thus;  they  act  instantaneously,  and  are 
always  ready  for  action.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  imbue  our  faith  with  feeling,  otherwise  it  will  be 
always  vacillating.'* 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  imagined  that,  in  the  ob- 
servations just  now  made,  we  are  disposisid  to  be  the 
apologists  of  scepticism ;  or  even,  so  far  asdt  is  yielded 
to,  of  that  transient  doubt  to  which  the  most  power- 
ful minds  are  not  only  liable,  but  liable  in  defiance 
of  what  are  ordinarily  their  strong  convictions*  So 
far  as  such  states  of  mind  are  involuntary,  and  for 
an  instant  they  often  are,  (till,  in  fact,  the  mind  col- 
lects itself,  and  repels  them^)  they  are  of  couirse  the 
object  not  of  blame  but  of  pity.  So  far  as  they  are 
dependent  upon  fluctuations  of  feeling,  or  upon  phy- 
sical causes  which  we  can  at  all  modify  or  control,  it 
is  our  duty  to  summon  the  mind  to  resist  the  assault, 
and  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  that  evidence  which 
has  so  often  appeared  to  us  little  less  than  de- 
monstrative. 

•  Vol;  ii.  pp.  175, 176. 
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We  are  not,  then,  the  apologists  of  scepticism,  or 
any  thing  approaching  it;  we  are  merely  stating  a 
psychological  fact,  for  the  proof  of  which  the  appeal 
lies  to  the  recorded  confessions  of  many  great  minds, 
and  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  reflected 
deeply  enough  on  any  large  and  difficult  subject,  to 
know  what  can  be  said  for  or  against  it. 

The  asserted  fact  is,  that  habitual  belief  of  the  sin- 
cerest  and  strongest  character  is  sometimes  checkered 
with  transient  fits  of  doubt  and  misgiving ;  and  that 
even  where  there  is  no  actual  disbdief —  no,  not  for  a 
moment — the  mind  may,  in  some  of  its  moods,  fDrm 
a  very  diminished  estimate  of  the  evidence  on  which 
belief  is  founded,  and  grievously  understate  it  ac- 
cordingly. We  believe  that  both  these  states  of  mind 
were  occasionally  experienced  by  Pascal; — the  latter, 
however,  much  more  frequently  than  the  former;  and 
hence  originated,  as  we  apprehend,  those  passages  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
•God,  or  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  less  conclusive 
than  he  ordinarily  believed,  or  than  he  has  at  other 
times  declared  it.  At  such  times,  the  clouds  may  be 
supposed  to  have  hung  low  upon  this  lofty  mind. 

So  little  inconsistent  with  a  habit  of  intelligent  &ith 
are  such  transient  invasions  of  doubt,  or  sudi  di- 
minished perceptions  of  the  evidence  of  truth,  that 
it  may  even  be  said  that  it  is  only  those  who  have  in 
some  measure  experienced  them,  who  can  be  said,  in 
the  highest  sense,  to  believe  at  all.  He  who  has  never 
had  a  doubt,  who  believes  what  he  believes  for  reasons 
which  he  thinks  as  irrefragable  (if  that  be  possible) 
as  those  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  ought  not 
to  be  said  so  much  to  believe  as  to  know ;  his  belief  is 
to  him  knowledge,  and  his  mind  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  it,  however  erroneous  and  absurd  that  be- 
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Kef  may  be.  It  is  rather  he  whose  faith  is  exercised 
— not  indeed  without  his  reason,  but  without  the  full 
satisfaction  of  his  reason — with  a  knowledge  and  ap* 
preciation  of  formidable  objections, — it  is  this  man 
who  may  most  truly  be  said  intelligently  to  believe. 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  we  are  called  upon  to  receive 
the  great  truths  of  Theology,  whether  natural  or 
revealed,  on  evidence  which  is  less  than  demonstra- 
tive, we  are  not  to  forget  that  no  subjects  out  of  the 
sciences  of  magnitude  and  number,  admit  of  any  such 
demonstration.  We  are  required  .to  do  no  more  in 
religion,  than  we  are  in  fact  necessitated  to  do  in  all 
the  affairs  of  common  life  —  that  is^  to  form  our  con- 
clusions upon  a  sincere  and  diligent  investigation  of 
moral  evidence.  And,  after  all,  such  an  arrangement 
is  not  only  in  harmonious  analogy  with  all  the  con- 
ditions of  our  ordinary  life,  but,  if  the  present  world 
be  indeed  a  state  of  moral  probation  —  if  it  be  de- 
signed to  test  our  diligence  and  sincerity,  to  teach  us 
what  is  so  suitable  in  a  finite  and  created  being,  a 
submissive  and  confiding  posture,  of  mind  towards  the 
Infinite  Creator  —  such  an  arrangement  is  essential 
to  our  course  of  moral  discipline  and  education.  If 
we  are  required  to  believe  nothing  but  what  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  should  doubt  —  that  is,  nothing  but 
what  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  deny  —  where 
would  be  the  proof  of  our  willingness  to  believe  on 
the  bare  assurance  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  superior 
to  our  own  ?  Wise  men  assuredly  consider  it  as  a 
most  important  element  in  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  not  indeed  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
believe  what  they  are  told  without  any  reason,  (and 
if  they  have  been  properly  trained,  a  just  confidence  in 
the  assurances  of  their  superiors  in  knowledge  will  on 
many  subjects  be  reason  suflicient,)  yet  upon  evidence. 
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far  less  than  demonstiation ;  indeed,  upon  evidence 
far  less  than  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate,  when  the 
lapse  of  a  few  brief  years  has  transformed  them  from 
children  into  men.  We  certainly  expect  them  to  be- 
lieve many  things  as  facts  which  as  yet  they  cannot 
fully  comprehend  —  nay,  which  they  tell  us  are,  in 
appearance,  paradoxical  ^  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  assurance,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to 
explain  the  evidence  till  .they  get  older  and  wiser.  We 
are  accustomed  even  to  augur  the  worst  results  as  to 
the  future  course  and  conduct  of  a  youth  who  has  not 
learned  to  exercise  thus  much  of  practical  faith,  and 
who  flippantly  rejects,  on  the  score  of  Ms  not  being 
able  to  comprehend  them,  truths  of  which  he  yet  has 
greater  evideaii^ce,  though  not  direct  evidence,  of  their 
being  truths,  ^than  he  has  of  the  cbntrary>  Now, 
*  if  we  have  liJ^d  earthly  fathers,  and  have  given  them 
reverence '  after  this  fashion,  and  when  we  have  be- 
come men  have  applauded  our  submission  as  appro* 
priate  to  our  condition  of  dependence,  *  shall  we  not 
much  rather  be  sulgect  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  and 

Uve  r 

If,  then,  the  present  be  a  scene  of  moral  education 
and  discipline,  it  seems  fit  in  itself  that  the  evidence 
of  the  truths  we  believe  should  be  checkered  with 
difficulties  and  liable  to  objections ;  —  not  strong 
enough  to  force  assent,  nor  so  obscure  as  to  elude 
sincere  investigation.  God,  according  to  the  memo- 
rable aphorism  of  Pascal  already  cited,  has  afforded 
sufficient  light  to  those  whose  object  is  to  see,  and  left 
sufficient  obscurity  to  perplex  those  who  have  no  such 
wish.  All  that  seems  necessary  or  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect is,  that  as  we  are  certainly  not  called  upon  to 
believe  any  thing  without  reason,  nor  without  a  pre- 
ponderance of  reason,  so  the  evidence  shall  be  such  as 
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our  faculties  are  capable  of  dealing  with ;  and  that  the 
objections  shall  be  only  such. as  equally  baffle  us  upon 
any  other  hypothesis,  or  are  insoluble  because  they 
transcend  altogether  the  limits  of  the  human  under- 
standing ;  which  last  circumstance  can  be  no  valid 
reason,  apart  from  other  grounds,  either  for  accepting 
or  rejecting  a  given  dogma.  Now,  we  contend,  that 
it  is  in  this  equitable  way  that  God  has  dealt  with  us 
as  moral  agents,  in  relation  to  all  the  great  truths 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  religion  and  morals ;  and,  we 
may  add,  in  relation  to  the  divine  origin  of  Chris^ 
tianity.  The  evidence  is  all  of  such  a  nature  as  we 
are  accustomed  every  day  to  deal  with  and  to  act  upon ; 
while  the  olgections  are  either  such  as  re-appear  in 
eveiy  other  theory,  or  turn  on  difficulties  absolutely 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  faculties.  Take,  for 
example,  the  principal  argument  which  proves  the 
existence  of  God ;  the  argument  which  infers  from  the 
traces  of  intelligent  design  in  the  universe,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  wise  and  powerful  author.  In  applying 
this  principle,  man  only  acts  as  he  acts  every  day  of 
his  life  in  other  cases*  He  acts  on  a  principle  which, 
if  he  were  to  doubt,  or  even  affect  to  doubt,  he  would 
be  laughed  at  by  his  fellow-men  as  a  ridiculous  pedant, 
or  a  crazy  metaphysician.  Whether  indications  of 
design,  countless  as  they  are  inimitable,  with  which 
the  whole  universe  is  inscribed,  are  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  chance,  is  a  question  which  turns  on  prin- 
ciples of  evidence  with  which  man  is  so  familiar  that 
he  cannot  adopt  the  affirmative  without  contradicting 
all  his  judgments  in  every  other  analogous,  or  similar, 
or  conceivable  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objec- 
tions to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  Eternal 
Being  of  illimitable  power  and  wisdom,  are  precisely 
of  the  nature  we  have  mentioned.     A  man  makes  a 
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difficulty,  wfe  will  suppose,  (as  well  he  may,)  of  con- 
ceiving that  which  has  existed  from  eternity ;  but,  as 
something  certainly  exists  now,  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  Being  does  not  relieve  from  that 
difficulty,  unless  the  objector  plunges  into  another 
equally  great,  —  that  of  supposing  it  possible  for  the 
universe  to  have  sprung  into  existence  without  a  cause 
at  all.  This  difficulty,  then,  is  one  which  re-appears 
under  any  hypothesis.  Again,  we  will  suppose  him 
to  make  s,  difficulty  of  the  ideas  of  self-subsistence,  — 
of  omnipresence  without  extension  of  parts  —  of  power 
which  creates  out  of  nothing,  and  which  acts  simply 
by  volition^  —  of  a  knowledge  cognisant  of  each  thing 
and  of  all  its  relations  (actual  and  possible,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to^ome),  to  eveiy  other  thing,  at  every  point 
of  illimitable  space,  and  in  every  moment  of  endless 
duration.  But  then  these  are  difficulties,  the  solution 
of  which  clearly  transcends  the  limits  of  the  human 
understanding;  and  to  deny  tbe  doctrines  which  seem 
established  by  evidence  which  we  can  appreciate,  be- 
cause we  cannot  solve  difficulties  which  lie  altogether 
beyond  our  capacities,  seems  like  resolving  that  nothing 
shall  be  true  but  what  we  can  fully  comprehend  —  a 
principle  again  which,  in  numberless  other  cases,  we 
neither  can  nor  pretend  to  act  upon. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. Whether  a  certain  amount  and  complexity 
of  testimony  are  likely  to  be  false ;  whether  it  is  likely 
that  not  one  but  a  number  of  men  would  endure  igno* 
miny,  persecution,  and  the  last  extremities  of  torture, 
in  support  of  an  unprofitable  lie;  whether  such  an 
original  fiction  as  Christianity  —  if  it  be  fiction  —  is 
likely  to  have  been  the  production  of  Galilean  pea- 
sants ;  whether  any  thing  so  sublime  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  fools,  or  any  thing  so  holy  from  knaves ; 
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whether  illiterate  fraud  was  likely  to  be  equal  to  such 
a  wonderful  fabrication ;  whether  infinite  artifice  may 
be  expected  from  ignorance,  or  a  perfectly  natural 
and  successful  assumption  of  truth  from  imposture ; — 
these  and  a  multitude  of  the  like  questions  are  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  nature^  however  they  may  be  decided, 
with  those  with  which  the  historian  and  the  advocate, 
judges,  and  courts  of  law  are  every  day  required  to 
deaL  On  the  other  hand,  whether  miracles  have  ever 
been,  or  are  ever  likely  to  be,  admitted  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  universe,  is  a  question  on  which  it 
would  demand  a  far  more  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  that  administration  than  we  can  possibly  possess, 
to  justify  an  a  priori  decision.  That  they  are  possible 
is  all  that  is  required ;  and  that,  no  consistent  theist 
can  deny*  Other  difficulties  of  Christianity,  as  Bishop 
Butler  has  so  clearly  shown,  baffle  us  on  every  other 
hypothesis ;  they  meet  us  as  much  in  the  *  constitution 
of  nature,'  as  in  the  pages  of  revelation,  and  cannot 
consistently  be  pleaded  against  Christianity  without 
being  equally  fatal  to  Theism. 

There  are  two  things,  we  will  venture  to  say,  at 
which  the  philosophers  of  some  future  age  will  stand 
equally  astonished ;  the  one  is,  that  any  man  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  believe  any  mystery,  whether 
of  philosophy  or  religion,  without  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  of  a  nature  which  he  can  grasp,  or  on  the 
mere  ipse  dixit  of  a  fallible  creature  like  himself;  the 
other,  that  where  there  is  such  evidence,  man  should 
reject  a  mystery,  merely  because  it  is  one.  This  last, 
perhaps,  will  be  regarded  as  the  more  astonishing  of 
the  two.  That  man,  who  lives  in  a  dwelling  of  clay, 
and  looks  out  upon  the  illimitable  universe  through 
such  tiny  windows  —  who  stands,  as  Pascal  sublimely 
says,  between  '  two  infinitudes'  —  who  is  absolutely 
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surrounded  by  mysteries,  which  he  overlooks  only 
because  he  is  so  familiar  with  them  —  should  doubt  a 
proposition  (otherwise  well  sustained)  from  its  in- 
trinsic difficulty,  does  not  seem  very  reasonable.  But 
when  we  further  reflect  that  that  very  mind,  which 
thus  erects  itself  into  a  standard  of  all  things,  is  most 
ignorant  even  of  that  which  it  ought  to  know  best  — - 
itself,  and  finds  there  the.  most  inscrutable  of  all  mys- 
teries ;  —  that  when  asked  to  declare  what  itself  is,  it 
is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter  —  nothing  either  of  its  own  essence  or  its  mode 
of  operation ;  that  it  is  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
itself  material,  and  sometimes  immaterial;  that  it 
cauDot  quite  come  to  a  conclusion  whether  the  body 
really  exists  or  is  a  phantom,  or  in  what  way  (if  the 
body  really  exist)  the  intimate  union  between  the  two 
is  maintained ;  —  that  it  is  perplexed  beyond  expres- 
sion, even  to  conceive  how  these  phenomena  can  be 
reconciled,  —  proclaiming  it  to  be  an  almost  equal 
contradiction  to  suppose  that  Matter  can  think,  or  the 
Soul  be  material,  or  a  connexion  maintained  between 
two  totally  different  substances,  and  yet  admitting 
that  one  of  these  must  be  true,  though  it  cannot  satis- 
factorily determine  which ;  —  when  we  reflect  on  all 
this,  surely  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  spectacle  of  so 
ignorant  a  thing  refusing  to  believe  a  proposition 
merely  because  it  is  above  its  comprehension,  is  of  all 
paradoxes  the  most  paradoxical,  and  of  all  absurdities 
the  most  ludicrous ! 
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Many  of  our  readers  doubtless  recollect  Warburton's 
criticism  on  Mallet,  '  that  he  had  written  the  life  of 
Bacon,  and  had  forgotten  that  he  was  a  philosopher.' 
Some  of  them  may  deem  us  chargeable  with  a  similar 
blunder,  in  professedly  treating  of  Plato,  and  saying  so 
little  of  his  peculiar  system  of  metaphysics.  But  we 
are  not  without  hope,  if  they  will  give  us  their  patient 
attention,  that  they  will  acquit  us  on  this  point,  and 
feel  disposed  to  admit  that,  in  the  particular  phases  in 
which  we  propose  to  regard  him,  there  is  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  occupy  the  limited  space  allotted 
to  the  present  essay. 

Though  we  have  placed  certain  works  at  the  head  of 
our  lucubrations,  and  shall  refer  to  them  from  time  to 
time  as  we  proceed,  we  need  not  remind  our  readers 

♦  '  Edinburgh  Review,*  April,  1848. 

1 .  7%ff  Apology  of  Socrates  ;  the  Crito,  and  Part  of  the  Pktsdo. 
With  Notes  from  Stallbaum,  and  Schleiermacher's  Introductions. 
12mo.    London:  1840. 

2.  A  Life  of  Socrates.  By  Dr.  G.  Wiggers.  Translated  from 
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that  it  is  long  since  reviewers  supposed  it  to  be  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  have  some  book  to  review. 
The  present  article  even  a  little  transcends  the  or- 
dinary licence  in  that  respect ;  for  it  is  written,  not  so 
much  to  criticise  any  works  that  have  appeared,  as  to 
point  out  one  or  two  desiderata  in  our  literature  ;  and 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  haply  stimulate  some  com- 
petent scholar  and  enterprising  publisher  to  supply 
them.  It  is  not  any  one  book  which  has  produced 
the  essay  ;  it  is  the  hope  that  the  essay  may  produce 
a  book.* 

There  is  perhaps  no  great  genius  of  antiquity  at  all 
approaching  Plato,  either  in  the  importance  or  in  the 
splendour  of  his  productions,  to  whom,  upon  the 
whole,  so  little  justice  has  been  done  by  English 
translators.  While  many  of  the  chief  writers  of  an- 
tiquity have  been  repeatedly  translated — with  various 
merit,  indeed,  but  in  most  cases  more  than  respectably, 
— a  comparatively  small  portion  of  Plato's  writings 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  any  English  scholar  at 
all  qualified  to  do  him  justice ;  and  that  little  has 
never  been  published  in  a  form  likely  to  command  any 
considerable  number  of  purchasers.  But  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  may,  we  conceive,  be  success- 
fully attempted,  will  be  more  appropriately  stated 
after  we  have  made  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

*  Since  this  essaj  appeared,  partly  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  it,  entirely  new  translations  of  large  portions  of  Plato's  works 
have  been  presented  to  the  English  public.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
advertise  the  reader  that  none  of  the  remarks  on  the  worthlessness 
of  English  translations  apply  to  these.  The  writer  is  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  them  to  express  a  deliberate  opinion  on 
their  merits ;  but  the  most  casual  inspection  will  show,  that,  though 
probably  it  cannot  be  said  that  Plato  has  yet  found  an  '  English- 
Schleiermacher,  or  an  English  Cousin,'  (who  even  then,  to  do  him 
justice,  must  be  in  a  condition  to  afford  *  a  labour  of  love'  of  many 
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The  scholarship  of  our  age  ought  to  be  able  to  raise 
up  an  English  Schleiermacher,  or  an  English  Cousin. 
But,  waiting  patiently  the  discharge  in  full  of  a  de» 
mand,  which  we  may  be  thought  to  have  almost 
waived  by  our  long  indifference,  we  would  thankfully 
accept  of  payment  in  moderate  instalments.  For 
some  of  the  more  abstruse  writings  of  this  great 
author  are  not  very  intelligible  in  the  Greek,  and  are 
scarcely  translatable  at  all  into  English ;  others  which 
are  intelligible  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  interest, 
except  as  connected  with  the  history  of  opinions  and 
the  development  of  philosophical  systems ;  and,  how? 
ever  important  to  the  student  in  metaphysics  or  the 
historian  of  philosophy,  will  always  be  more  readily 
and  profitably  consulted  by  such  men  in  the  original, 
than  they  can  be  in  any  translation,  however  ex- 
cellent. 

But  after  making  large  deductions  on  this  ground, 
there  remains  no  inconsiderable  portion  which, 
whether  we  consider  the  value  of  the  contents,  or  the 
rare  graces  of  the  style,  ought  to  be  as  carefully 
translated  into  the  vernacular  of  all  nations  pre- 
tending to  a  literature,  and  in  a  dress  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  original,  as  any  other  of  the  master- 
pieces of  classical  antiquity.  To  all  this  part  of  the 
writings  of  Plato  may  be  applied  those  proud  words 
which  Thucydides  employs  in  relation  to  his  own 
history.     They  are  '  the  heritage  of  all  posterity.' 

Even  considered  simply  as  unique  specimens  of  a 
very  peculiar  and  transcendent  species  of  literary 
genius,  there  are  parts  of  his  writings  which  deserve 

years'  duration,)  the  translations  referred  to  are  a  great  advance 
on  that  of  Thomas  Taylor.  Their  appearance  has  rendered  a 
few  sentences  of  this  essay,  as  originally  published,  irrelevant,  and 
these  have  accordingly  been  omitted. 
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all  the  skill  and  taste  which  the  most  accomplished 
translator  could  possibly  lavish  on  them.  Plato  is 
one  of  the  very  few  prodigally  gifted  men  the  products 
of  whose  intellect  are  as  remarkable  for  iheirform  as 
for  their  matter;  characterised  not  only  by  great  depth 
and  great  subtlety,  but  enriched  and  adorned  with  the 
most  various  and  even  contrasted  species  of  literary 
beauty ;  as  resplendent  with  the  graces  of  taste,  wit, 
and  imagination,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
traces  of  a  profound,  acute,  and  highly  speculative 
mind.  If  those  lines  of  Milton  (himself  an  ardent 
Btudent  of  Plato)  in  which  he  pronounces 

^Divine  Philosophy, 
Not  harsh  and  rugged,  as  dull  fools  suppose. 
But  musical,  as  is  Apollo*s  lute,' 

be  ever  true,  they  are  surely  so  in  relation  to  phi- 
losophy as  it  is  found  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Master  of 
the  Academy.'  In  this  point  of  view,  indeed,  Plato 
stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  philosophy.  Many  of 
his  Dialogues  are  the  only  examples  the  world  pos- 
sesses of  nearly  perfect  success  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  conceivable  kinds  of  composition,  and 
deserve,  were  it  only  for  this  reason,  to  be  presented 
to  our  countrymen  with  every  advantage  which  our 
language  can  supply.  They  offer  one  among  many 
proofs  of  that  inventive  genius  of  ancient  Greece, 
which  at  once  discovered  and  carried  to  perfection 
nearly  every  species  of  composition,  and  which  seemed 
to  leave  succeeding  ages  only  models  for  imitation. 
In  this  point  of  view  alone,  some  of  the  writings  of 
Plato  may  be  commended  to  the  study  of  all  time : 
and  to  leave  them  un-translated  or  ill-translated  is 
to  defraud  the  unlearned  of  much  enjojinent,  and  the 
great  author  of  part  of  that  homage  to  which  he  has 
as  rightful  a  claim  as  either  Homer  or  Demosthenes. 
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While  France  and  Germany  can  boast,  that,  in  each  of 
these  countries,  one  of  their  greatest  scholars,  in  point 
of  capacity,  erudition,  and  philosophical  acumen,  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  translation  of  the  entire  works 
of  Plato, — Victor  Cousin  in  the  one,  and  Schleier* 
macher  in  the  other, — Britain  has  nothing  of  the  kind 
to  show.  The  German  translation,  indeed,  was  left 
incomplete,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  allowed  to  be 
admirable.  The  only  translation  we  possess  of  the 
entire  works  of  Plato,  is  that  published  by  the  noto- 
rious Thomas  Taylor:  in  which,  while  incorporating 
the  labours  of  previous  translators,  he  has  managed 
to  mar  them  by  his  professed  emendations,  and  to 
give  the  remainder  in  a  form  in  which  no  reader  of 
Plato  could  by  possibility  recognise  the  mutilated 
original.  But  a  few  words  more  of  this  by-and-by. 
As  to  translations  of  particular  dialogues,  it  may  be 
said  that  of  the  immortal  Trilogy,'  which  immedi- 
ately relates  to  the  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  Socrates — 
the  Apology,  the  Crito,  and  the  Phsedon, — creditable 
translations  have  appeared  in  recent  times ;  but,  at  all 
events,  they  have  had  a  very  limited  circulation.  And 
beautiful  as  these  dialogues  are,  they  are  far,  very  far, 
from  exhibiting  the  phases  of  Plato's  intellectual 
character  in  all  their  variety  and  richness.  Of  some 
other  of  the  Dialogues,  and  those  among  the  most  in- 
teresting, a  translation,  characterised  by  considerable 
fidelity  and  elegance,  appeared  from  the  pen  of  the 
unfortunate  Floyer  Sydenham,  about  a  century  ago.* 

*  This  translation  comprised  the  lo,  Greater  and  Lesser  Hip- 
pias,  Banquet  (with  the  exception  of  the  speech  of  Alcibiades), 
Rivals,  Meno,  First  and  Second  Alcibiades,  and  Philebus — Of 
two  of  these  (the  lo  and  Banquet),  many  of  our  readers  must 
have  seen  an  elegant  version  among  the  posthumous  works  of 
Shelley. 
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^ut  the  work  was  brought  out  in  an  expensive  form, 
and  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  republished. 
Even  these,  however,  leave  untouched  several  of 
Plato's  greatest  pieces,  and  such  as  are  most  durably 
valuable,  whether  regarded  in  a  philosophical  or 
literary  point  of  view:  we  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  Theaetetus,  the  Gorgias,  and  the  Protagoras. 
Besides,  these  translations  are  far  from  being  dis- 
tinguished throughout  by  equal  merit,  and  in  many 
places  fall  short  of  that  idiomatic  grace,  which  a  ver- 
sion of  such  an  author,  in  order  to  do  him  justice, 
imperatively  requires.  A  translator  of  Plato  ought 
to  be  not  merely  competently  skilled  in  Greek,  but, 
still  rarer  qualification !  — to  be  a  great  master  of 
English. 

But  the  book  which  has  attracted  most  notice,  be- 
cause most  accessible  from  its  cheapness,  is  a  version 
from  the  French  of  M.  Dacier's  '  Select  Dialogues ; ' 
that  is,  it  is  a  translation  of  a  translation,  in  which  the 
beauties  of  Plato  are  strained  off  by  a  double  process. 
It  was  executed  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  and  is  marked  by  innumerable  negligencies, 
inaccuracies,  and  vulgarisms.  It  has,  notwithstand- 
ing, been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  only  lately  we 
saw  it  advertised  with  professed  corrections  from 
Sydenham  and  Taylor  on  the  title-page.  From 
Sydenham,  indeed,  corrections  might  have  been  sup- 
plied in  abundance,  but  unhappily  Sydenham  never 
translated  any  in  this  collection  except  the  brief  di- 
alogues entitled  the  First  and  Second  Alcibiades ;  and 
from  a  collation  of  many  passages  of  these  dialogues  as 
given  in  this  edition,  we  can  bear  witness  that  the 
traces  of  any  emendations  or  alterations  from  Syden- 
ham are  slight  indeed. 

But  as  to  Taylor — whose  bulky  five  volumes  are 
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one  continued  slander  on  Plato's  good  name,  both  as 
a  man  of  genius  and  a  philosopher — the  correcting  of 
any  other  translation  from  such  a  source,  can  remind 
us  only  of  certain  economical  methods  sometimes 
adopted  among  the  poor,  —  of  mending  a  broken 
window  by  a  stuffing  of  straw.  Whatever  else  the 
straw  may  do,  it  at  least  does  the  very  contrary  of 
what  a  window  ought  to  do :  it  effectually  shuts  out 
the  light.  It  were  as  easy  to  correct  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  the  Koran  of  Mahomet,  as 
to  correct  a  translation  of  Plato  by  that  of  Taylor. 

Taylor  was  certainly  in  many  respects  a  remark* 
able  man,  but  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  whim- 
sical delusion  by  which  he  supposed  himself  capable  of 
translating  Plato ;  except,  perhaps,  in  his  equal  de- 
lusion that  he  was  commissioned  to  do  the  same  cruel 
office  by  Aristotle.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  indeed, 
that  the  former  was  not  the  more  gigantic  error  of 
the  two.  In  translating  Aristotle,  he  could  but  to- 
tally demolish  the  philosopher  ;  there  were  few  graces 
of  manner  to  destroy :  in  rendering  Plato,  he  showed 
how  possible  it  is  for  a  translator  at  once  to  obscure 
the  sense  and  annihilate  the  elegance  of  even  the 
greatest  genius;  and  suffering  all  the  etherial  qualities 
to  evaporate,  to  reduce  the  rich  and  perfumed  leaves 
which  he  had  consigned  to  so  remorseless  a  distilla- 
tion, to  a  foetid  and  miserable  caput  mortmim.  Hia 
splendid  quarto  titlepage,  promising  us  the  entire 
^  Works  of  Plato,'  is  but  like  the  brilliant  plate  on  a 
coffin  lid ;  it  is  after  all  only  the  corpse  of  Plato  which 
lies  within  ;  and  that  too  in  a  very  advanced  state  of 
decomposition. 

In  an  early  volume*  of  this  journal  will  be  found 

*.  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xiv* 
VOL.  I.  X 
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8ome  strange  specimens  of  Taylor's  blanders  and  in- 
elegancies,  especially  in  his  translation  of  the  Prota- 
goras. The  critic  remarks  that  he  could  have  ad- 
duced equal  enormities  from  that  of  the  Thesetetus. 
Though  he  has  not  cited  them,  we  can  fully  sub- 
stantiate his  assertion.  From  a  multitude  which  we 
had  noted,  we  will  amuse  the  reader  with  only  two, 
—  both  occurring  within  the  limits  of  a  couple  of 
pages.  In  the  eloquent  description  which  Socrates 
gives  of  the  contrasted  characters  of  the  true  phi- 
losopher, and  the  keen,  sharp,  but  contracted  *  little 
soul'  formed  by  early  and  incessant  practice  in  legal 
chicaneries,  he  remarks,  *  that  those  who  from  their 
youth  up  have  been  versed  in  the  law  courts,  stand  a 
chance  of  appearing,  in  comparison  with  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  philosophy  and  in  like  liberal 
pursuits,  much  as  slaves  compared  with  the  free  born.' 
Plat©  here  uses  the  word  «yXiv8ou/jisvoi,  the  root  of 
which  literally  means  '  to  roll  round,'  and  in  a  se- 
condary sense  was  sometimes  employed  much  like  the 
Latin  versor^  to  '  be  busied  about.'  Mr.  Taylor  gives 
the  following  exquisite  translation :  — '  Those  who 
from  their  youth  have  been  rolled  like  cylinders  in 
courts  of  justice,'  &c. ;  a  version  not  much  more  scho- 
larlike or  graceful  than  if  some  one,  wishing  to  trans- 
late out  of  English  such  a  phrase  as  '  those  who  write 
a  gbod  round  hand,'  should  express  himself  in  terms 
which  literally  translated  back  again  should  be,  *  those 
whose  handwriting  is  like  unto  spheres.'  Mr.  Taylor 
is  so  delighted  with  the  image  which  his  rendering  of 
the  word  presents,  that  he  has  repeated  it  in  both  the 
Sophistes  and  Politicus.  The  other  instance  is  equally 
ludicrous :  —  Socrates  having  commented  with  severity 
on  certain  opinions  of  the  deceased  Protagoras,  The- 
odorus,  who  had  been  a  friend  pf  his,  says,  *  We  are 
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running  my  associate  hard,  Socrates.'  Socrates  re- 
plies, in  his  ironical  way,  *  but  then,  my  friend,  it  is 
not  clear  whether  we  are  not  missing  the  truth  while 
so  doing.  It  is  indeed  probable  that,  being  older,  he 
was  also  wiser  than  we  are;  and  if  he  could  just  now 
raise  his  head  above-ground  as  far  as  the  shoulders,  he 
would  very  probably  reprove  us  both ; — me  for  uttering 
much  nonsense,  and  you  for  assenting  to  it,  and  then 
vanish  below  again,'  Taylor  says,  '  If  suddenly  leap- 
ing forth,  he  should  seize  me  by  the  shovlders^  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  prove  me  delirious  in  many 
things,'  &c. 

Such  blunders,  and  they  are  of  perpetual  occurrence, 
alternately  move  a  reader  acquainted  with  the  ori- 
ginal to  mirth  and  indignation ;  while  those  who 
know  Plato  in  no  other  form,  must  certainly  think 
him  the  most  unintelligible  and  inelegant  of  writers.* 

*  The  words  sv^Ii/au  S  ayBfavty  which  in  English  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  'hush!  my  friend,'  or  *good  words,  I  beseech  you!' 
Mr.  Taylor  perpetually  translates  by  *  predict  better  things,  O 
man!'  For  the  words  »  ^avfAoa-u,  S  fieXrurrt,  he  can  find  no 
more  idiomatic  equivalent  than  '  O  wonderful  man ! '  and  '  O  best 
of  men  I  *  while  2  latfMvu  is  grotesquely  rendered  '  O  demoniacal 
man!' 

Even  where  the  meaning  could  hardly  have  been  missed  by  him, 
it  is  incredible  with  what  odd  perversity  he  manages  to  render  it 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  English  reader.  ^  Since  you  inherit 
none  of  your  father's  property,* — says  Socrates  to  Hermogenes  in 
the  Cratylus;  this  Mr.  Taylor  translates,  'since  you  have  no 
authority  in  paternal  matters  !' 

It  is  droll  to  hear  Taylor  saying  that  he  had  adopted  Syden- 
ham's translation  and  notes,  as  far  as  that  writer's  want  of  a  '  more 
profound  knowledge  of  Plato's  philosophy'  would  permit;  ^nd 
equally  droll  to  hear  him  blaming  Spens'  translation  of  the  Re- 
public for  its  Scotticisms  and  inelegancies !  His  knowledge  of 
Greek,  even  as  a  language,  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  him  from 
the  indignity  of  occasionally  making  his  translation  from  the 
Latin.    As  to  modem  languages,  it  was  his  boast  that  he  knew 
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.  Taylor,  who  must  have  been  by  nature  of  an  eccen- 
trically constructed  mind,  further  muddled  himself 
with  deep  draughts  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexan- 
Kirian  school  of  commentators,  some  of  whom  have 
done  by  Plato  what  so  many  of  their  brethren  did  by 
the  Scriptures ;  and  by  the  extravagancies  of  a  mys- 
tical and  allegorical  system  of  interpretation,  have 
succeeded  at  times  in  making  the  greatest  of  Greek 
philosophers  almost  as  nonsensical  as  themselves. 
Under  grandiloquent  nothings,  they  too  often  imagined 
they  were  giving  utterance  to  oracles  of  superhuman 
wisdom.  Taylor  was  just  the  man  to  be  easily  intoxi- 
cated with  this  heady  liquor,  and  forthwith  mistook 
his  intellectual  drunkenness  for  veritable  inspiration. 
The  wildest  vagaries  of  this  allegorical  school  he 
hesitates  not  to  follow,  not  only  with  obsequiousness 
but  with  rapture.  Hundreds  of  pages  has  he  written 
or  translated  in  the  shape  of  notes  and  commentary, 
on  whose  fatuous  face  not  a  gleam  of  intelligence  is 
seen  to  play,  and  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  he  could  have  himself  attached  any  definite 
meaning  whatever. 

Difficult  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  helieve,  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  every-day  observation  com- 
pel us  to  admit  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who 
imagine  that  whatever  is  obscure  is  profound ;  and 
who  love  the  notion  and  reputation  of  depth  so  much 
that  they  prefer  a  muddy  stream,  however  shallow,  to 
a  clear  one,  however  deep.  To  such  minds,  mere 
sounds,  if  they  seem  to  convey  something  grand  or 
mysterious,  are  a  source  of  delight ;  and  with  them 

not  a  word  of  any  of  them  except  Tiis  mother  tongue :  our  formet 
critic  generously  offered,  if  it  would  add  to  his  glory  to  be  reckoned 
ignorant  of  that  too,  to  bear  testimony  that  his  -knowledge  of  it 
was  abundantly -scanty.  ,_.'■■ 
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words,  which,  in  the  language  of  Hobbes,  are  the 
counters  of  wise  men  and  the  money  of  fools,  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  or  rather  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
as  a  trustworthy  symbol  of  value* 

Mere  English  readers  are  entitled  to  the  means  of 
knowing  something  more  of  Plato  than  they  can  learn 
from  Taylor;  and  one  of  our  chief  objects  on  this 
occasion  has  been  to  help  forward  so  desirable  an  end, 
by  showing  what  are  the  most  prominent  features  of 
universal  interest  in  his  writings,  and  what  especially 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  literary  genius. 

For  the  learned,  indeed,  various  profound  questions 
aa  to  the  philosophical  system  of  Plato,  will  always 
have  their  just  attraction.  What  that  system  pre- 
cisely was,  especially  in  its  abstruser  doctrines ;  what 
was  the  progress  of  its  development  in  Plato's  own 
mind ;  how  far  it  was  a  consistent  fabric,  or  a  pile  of 
heterogeneous  materials  and  varying  orders  of  archi- 
tecture; whether  any  such  harmonious  system  can 
now  be  elicited  from  his  writings,  and  how  far,  and  in 
what  respects  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself;  what 
was  the  one  design  which  so  many  critics  affirm  he 
had  in  view  in  the  entire  series  of,  at  least,  his  prin- 
cipal productions,  and  what  their  mutual  coherence 
and  succession,  regarded  in  that  light;  and,  again, 
what  was  the  historical  order*  of  their  composition, 
and  which  of  the  works  attributed  to  him  are  spurious, 
and  which  authentic ;  —  these  questions,  and  others 
like  them,  will  probably  form  an  everlasting  source  of 

*  A  curious  example  of  the  precariousness  of  the  reasoning  on 
such  subjects  may  be  seen  in  a  note  of  Stallbnum  on  the  Phaedrus 
(p.  257.  B.\  in  which,  by  a  single  remark,  he  at  once  neutralises 
some  of  the  refined  arguments  of  Van  Heusde  and  Schleiermacher, 
adduced  to  prove  (true  though  the  theory  most  probably  is  on  other 
grounds)  that  the  Phaedrus  was  an  early  composition  of  Pinto. 
Gray  adopts  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  first  dialogue. 
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vvxrofioL^la  to  the  learned.  In  truth,  they  have  been 
eagerly  discussed,  especially  by  our  German  neigh* 
hours,  with  abundance  of  erudition  and  ingenuity; 
sometimes,  too,  with  a  degree  of  passion,  and  some* 
times  with  a  tone  of  confidence,  which  oddly  contrast 
with  the  shadowy  nature  of  the  interests  at  stake,  and 
the  uncertainty  and  perplexity  of  the  points  in  debate. 
But  a  large  portion  of  the  writings  of  Plato  possess 
an  interest  wholly  independent  of  the  decision  of  any 
or  of  all  such  questions,  and  will  continue  to  charm 
every  intelligent  reader,  in  whatever  way  these  pro- 
blems may  be  decided. 

From  the  extent  to  which  these  profounder  ques- 
tions are  pursued  in  many  works  on  Plato,  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  original  would  hardly  conceive 
to  how  large  a  proportion  of  his  remains  our  last 
remark  applies.  *  That  the  dialogues  of  Plato/  says 
Professor  Brandis*,  *were  from  first  to  last  not  in- 

*  Art.  Plato.  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Mythology.  Edited  by  W.  Smith,  LL.D.  The  articles  in 
both  the  dictionaries  edited  by  this  gentleman  are  in  general  most 
ably  executed.  If  we  were  to  take  exception  to  any  of  the  bio- 
graphical ones,  it  would  be  to  two  or  three  in  which  the  editor  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to  foreign  aid.  On  his  list  of  con- 
tributors there  are  those  who,  for  the  English  public,  would  in  our 
judgment  have  executed  the  task  much  more  advantageously. 
The  articles  more  particularly  referred  to  are  those  on  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  the  one  by  Professor  Stahr,  and  the  other  by  Professor 
Brandis.  Of  the  profound  acquaintance  of  these  eminent  scholars 
with  the  authors  of  whom  they  treat,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  confide  in  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  the 
translator,  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason.  There  is  also,  we  gladly  admit, 
much  interesting  matter  in  the  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
these  eminent  philosophers ;  yet  when  we  come  to  their  philosophy, 
we  somehow  find  the  subject  involved  in  mists  which^we  c^not 
help  attributing  in  part  to  the  foreign  medium  through  which  it  is 
presented  to  us.  The  whole  mode  of  employing  language  on  phi- 
losophical subjects  is  so  different  among  our  German  neighbours. 
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tended  to  set  before  any  one,  distinct  assertions,  but 
to  place  the  objects  in  their  opposite  points  of  view^ 
could  appear  credible  only  to  partisans  of  the  more 
modern  sceptical  academy.'  In  this  we  fully  agree : 
only  let  it  be  acknowledged  how  much  there  is  that  is 
intelligible  and  delightful,  apart  from  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem,  Pro- 
fessor Braudis  himself  admits.  ^  It  is  impossible,'  says 
he,  *  not  to  feel  the  difficulty  of  rendering  to  one's 
self  a  distinct  account  of  what  is  designed  and  accom* 
plished  in  any  particular  dialogue,  and  of  its  connec-* 
tion  with  others/  While  it  is  admitted  that  Plato 
was  not  without  his  systematic  purpose,  it  yet  must 
be  conceded  to  Mr.  Lewes,  (though  he,  perhaps,  states 
the  objection  rather  too  strongly,)  that  few  writers 
are  chargeable  with  more  frequent  inconsistencies  ^ 
inccmsistencies  very  natural,  indeed,  in  the  gradual 

— we  say  nothing  at  all  of  their  superiority  or  inferiority  in  this 
respect, — that  translations  from  them  are  almost  always  vague 
and  unsatisfactory :  even  where  the  meaning  is  at  last  understood, 
the  tedium  of  expression  excites  perpetual  irritation.  Where 
great  abstruseness  of  thought  is  superadded  to  the  'langweiligkeit' 
of  style,  we  are  reminded  of  a  journey  through  an  American 
forest,  jolting  along  in  a  cart  without  springs,  over  a  corduroy 
road,  and  surrounded  by  umbrageous  depths  which  the  eye  in  vain 
strives  to  penetrate.  These  remarks  apply  with  special  force  to 
Mr.  Dobson's  translation  of  Schleiermacher's  '  Introductions  to  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato.'  From  a  comparison  of  several  passages  with 
the  original,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  either  the  skill  or  fidelity 
of  the  translator :  yet  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  book  is  one 
of  the  most  wearisome  to  read  in  the  English  language. 

The  present  opportunity  is  taken  of  recommending  two  publica- 
tions, the  titles  of  which  will  be  found  on  the  first  page  of  this 
essay  (Nos.  1  and  2.\  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Smith. —We  should  be 
happy  to  find  that  there  was  sufficient  encouragement  to  induce 
him  to  present  other  portions  of  Stallbaum's  admirable  edition  in  a 
similar  form ;  but  Stallbaum's  Introductions  should  be  included  as 
well  as  his  Notes. 
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development  of  opinions,  slowly  matured  and  variously*" 
expressed  in  the  course  of  a  long  career,  but  still  in- 
capable, like  other  contrarieties,  of  being  kneaded  into 
any  harmonious  system.  It  is  probable  too,  that,  in 
attempting  to  harmonise  his  system,  due  allowance 
has  not  always  been  made  for  the  latitude  which  Plato 
may  have  permitted  to  the  dramatic  form  of  his 
dialogues.  Critics  who  have  not  united  the  requisite 
aptitudes  for  philosophical  discussion  with  an  exact 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  a  most  refined  speciea 
of  composition,  have  sometimes  supposed  him  to  be 
serious  where  he  was  only  playful,  and  have  tortured 
themselves  and  him  to  discover  his  consistency.  In 
particular,  as  Stallbaum*,  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  instructive  of  his  commentators,  observes,  the 
very  covert  irony  of  the  Platonic  Socrates,  which  is 
sometimes  grave  enough  to  deceive  even  the  most 
astute,  has  now  and  then  imposed  on  erudite  simpli- 
city. What  was  thus  only  a  grave  joke  has  been 
transformed  into  a  truly  laughable  wisdom,  and  a  de- 
fect of  refinement  and  taste  has  become  an  error  in 
the  interpretation  of  philosophy.  At  all  events,  if 
Socrates  could  but  have  foreseen  all  the  platitudes 
which  the  Alexandrian  commentators  have  uttered  on 
the  mysteries  couched  under  some  of  his  delicate 
satire,  an  involuntary  chuckle  must  have  been  heard 
from  behind  his  mask. 

On  one  of  the  above  mentioned  questions,  —  the 
authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  certain  dialogues,  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  offering  two  or  three  general 
remarks.  The  boldness  with  which  German  scholar- 
ship pronounces  certain  writings  of  Plato  spurious, 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  provoking.     Ast, 

*  See  particularly  Praefatio  ad  Protagoram,  pp.  1,  2. 
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Socher,  Kitter,  Schleiermacher,  all  reject,  or  hesitate 
to  receive,  some  dialogues,  (though  happily  they  are 
not  quite  agreed  among  themselves  which  they  are  to 
cashier,)  pronounced  authentic  by  the  utmost  possible 
strength  of  external  evidence ;  they  suspect  them  to 
be  spurious,  simply  on  account  of  their  conjecture  that 
there  is  something  in  the  internal  evidence  inconsistent 
with  what  they  have  conjectured  must  have  been  the 
design  of  Plato  in  the  development  of  his  entire  sys* 
tern  of  philosophy ;  or  again,  because  they  observe 
some  inferiority  in  the  literary  execution.  As  to  the 
first  objection,  their  own  serious  differences  of  view 
(however  ingenious  some  of  their  hypotheses)  ought 
to  have  convinced  them  of  the  extreme  precariousness 
of  such  grounds.  As  to  the  second,  we  may  well  say 
with  Mr.  Lewes,  *  What  writer  is  at  all  times  equal 
to  the  highest  of  his  own  flights  ?  What  author  has 
produced  nothing  but  chefs-doeuvre  ?  Are  there  not 
times  when  the  most  brilliant  men  are  dull,  when  the 
richest  style  is  meagre,  when  the  compactest  style  is 
loose  ?  The  same  subjects  will  not  always  call  forth 
the  same  excellence ;  how  unlikely,  then,  that  various 
subjects  should  be  treated  with  uniform  power  ?  The 
"  Theages  "  could  hardly  equal  the  "  Theaetetus  ;'^  the 
"  Euthydemus"  must  be  inferior  to  the  "  Gorgias." 
No  one  thinks  of  disputing  Shakspeare's  claim  to  the 
*'  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  because  it  is  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  "  Twelfth  Night,"  which  in  its  turn  is 
inferior  to  "  Othello." ' 

-  There  is  not  one  of  these  suspected  dialogues, 
which  it  would  be  more  unreasonable  to  reject  than 
the  Greater  Hippias.  Not  only  is  there  no  external 
evidence  against  it,  but,  except  from  the  fantastical 
yeason  that  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  development 
of  some  assumed  system  of  Plato's  philosophy,  all  the 
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internal  evidences  of  manner,  style,  and  the  happiest 
dramatic  vivacity,  are  most  conspicuously  in  its 
favour.  Schleiermacher,  while  he  states  his  doubts 
in  one  page,  pleasantly  does  his  best  to  answer  them 
in  the  next.  Having  contended  that  the  irony  is 
ruder  and  less  delicate  than  that  of  Plato  in  general, 
he  yet  admits  that  there  is  '  abundance  of  pleasantry' 
in  the  composition,  and  that  if  we  fully  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances and  design  of  it,  we  should  probably  see 
much  more  of  its  beauty.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  to 
us  that  enough  is  apparent  even  now  to  betray  the 
genuine  manner  of  Plato.  The  question  discussed  in 
it  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  difficult  in  the  whole 
field  of  intellectual  criticism ;  that  is,  the  essence  of 
the  beautiful,  or  what  it  is  which  makes  us  deno- 
minate so  immense  a  variety  of  objects  by. that  one 
epithet :  a  question  which  has,  perhaps,  not  even  yet 
been  solved  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  every  one,  and 
which  it  is  no  more  wonderful  that  Plato  should  have 
left  undetermined  in  this  dialogue,  than  that  he 
should  have  left  equal  difficulties  at  the  close  of  the 
TheaBtetus  without  any  positive  solution.  The  er- 
roneous theories  he  confutes  are,  some  of  them,  not 
very  dissimilar  to  those  which  have  been  so  often 
repeated  in  modem  times.  The  first  answers  of 
Hippias,  till  he  comes  fully  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  question,  are  not  much  more  absurd,  (absurd 
though  they  are,)  than  might  be  expected  from  one 
who  is,  by  implication,  represented  as  a  total  stranger 
to  metaphysical  niceties*,  and  who  has  been  prin- 

♦  '  Does  not  the  proposer  of  the  question,'  says  Hippias,  when 

Socrates  has  stated  it  in  the  person  of  his  imaginary  objector^ 

*  desire  to  have  it  told  him  what  is  beautiful?' — 'I  think  not, 

Hippias,'  says  Socrates,  '  but  to  have  it  told  him  whai  the  beauH^ 

fudis*    Hippias  cannot  see  the  difference. 
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cipally  engaged  in  the  study  of  mythological  an- 
tiquities, and  such  like  ^  old  wives'  fables/  as  Socrates 
himself  hints.*  Nay,  they  are  not  much  more  ab- 
surd than  the  answers  which  no  mean  men  of  modem 
times  have  given  to  the  same  question,  when  vainly 
searching  for  the  beautiful  in  some  one  class  of  ma- 
terial forms  or  qualities; — not  much  more  absurd 
than  that  of  Burke,  who  found  diminutiveness  es- 
sential to  beauty,  or  that  of  Hogarth,  who  found  its 
essence  in  a  certain  curve. 

To  reject  ancient  writings  on  the  frivolous  internal 
evidence  upon  which  a  German  scholar  often  depends, 
would  require  the  critic  to  possess  a  tact  not  less 
delicate  than  that  whidi  enabled  a  certain  conjuror  to 
detect  the  recent  presence  of  spirits  by  the  odour 
which  they  had  left  behind  them  ;  or  that  which  dis- 
tinguished the  two  renowned  ancestors  of  Sancho 
Panza  in  the  matter  of  wine,  who  being  requested  to 
pronoimce  judgment  on  a  full  cask,  decided, — one  of 
them,  that  it  had  a  slight  tang  of  iron,  and  the 
other,  that  it  had  a  tang  of  leather.  On  emptying 
the  cask,  the  wisdom  of  both  was  justified,  for  there 
was  found  at  the  bottom  an  iron  key  with  a  leathern 
thong  attached  to  it  I 

But  we  must  resume. — Plato's  metaphysical  sys- 
tem, let  it  be  ever  so  successfully  illustrated  or  re- 
stored, can  be  of  interest  only  to  the  scholar  or  the 
scientific  antiquary,  as  marking  an  epoch  or  sup- 
plying a  link  in  the  historical  development  of  phi- 

*  '  I  perceive,'  sajs  Socrates,  after  Hippias  has  been  boasting  of 
the  interest  with  which  the  Lacedaemonian  youth  had  listened  to 
his  *  auld-warld'  stories,  *  I  perceive  why  they  were  so  delighted 
with  you, — you  were  of  the  same  use  to  them  as  old  women  are 
to  children — Xo  amuse   them  with  pretty  fables;    icflq  to  ^5€a< 
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losophy.  It  is  among  the  things  that  have  been  ;  it 
has  not  now  a  single  follower,  and  will  probably 
never  have  another,  unless  now  and  then  some 
Thomas  Taylor  should  return  once  in  the  long  revo- 
lution of  a  Platonic  year.  Plato's  archetypal  ideas, 
his  metempsychosis,  his  cosmology,  his  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  but  reminiscence  —  these  and  other 
related  dogmas  have  gone  the  way  of  so  many  other 
philosophies. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  indeed,  that,  even  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  an  adventurous  system,  Plato  was 
prompted  by  the  severity  of  his  dialectics,  while 
others  have  represented  it  as  the  exuberance  of  a 
rich  poetic  fancy.  '  It  is  a  mistake,'  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
speaking  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  reminiscence,  '  to 
suppose  this  a  mere  poetical  conception.  Plato  never 
sacrifices  logic  to  poetry.  If  he  sometimes  calls 
poetry  to  his  aid,  it  is  only  to  express  by  it  those 
ideas  which  logic  cannot  grasp,  ideas  which  are 
beyond  demonstration  ;  but  he  never  indulges  in 
mere  fancies.' — There  is  a  sense  in  which  both  state- 
ments are  true  enough.  Perplexed,  like  so  many 
other  philosophers,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  know- 
ledge and  the  formation  of  general  ideas,  it  may  be 
said  that  his  logical  subtlety  led  him  to  frame  the 
theory  of  archetypal  ideas,  and  the  doctrine  of  remi^ 
niscence,  as  the  sufficient  solution  ;  but  it  is  not  less 
true  that  imagination  supplied  his  logic  with  the 
materials ;  or  that  his  speculations  involved  just  as 
much  difficulty  in  their  proof  as  the  solution  of  the 
mysteries  they  were  designed  to  remove.  All  such 
gratuitous  theories  for  intractable  phenomena  are  but 
the  repetition  of  the  Hindoo  cosmogony;  and  when, 
we  have  got  the  world  on  the  elephant's  back,  and 
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the  elephant  on  the  tortoise,  we  still  need  something 
for  the  tortoise  to  rest  upon.  Philosophers  are  but 
too  apt  to  forget,  when  they  make  hypotheses  for  dif* 
ficult  cases,  under  the  stress  of  such  logical  ueces* 
sities,  that  a  truer  logic  would  teach  them  that  Avhen 
they  have  arrived  at*  phenomena  for  which  they  have 
no  other  solution  than  fanciful  assumptions,  they  had 
better  leave  them  alone.  In  the  same  sense — and 
the  same  apology  has  been  made  for  them — Des- 
cartes was  led  by  his  logic  to  his  vortices,  and  Leib- 
nitz to  his  monads;  but  it  was  imagination,  rather 
than  logic,  which  handed  them  their  materials.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  would  just  as  soon  rest  in  a  mys- 
tery which  nature  and  fact  have  made  for  us,  as  feel 
ourselves  obliged  (a  little  farther  on)  to  rest  in  one, 
which  any  such  supposed  logic  has  gratuitously  cre- 
ated. There  is  no  lack  of  instances  of  the  use  of 
hypothesis  in  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse 
of  hypothesis  formed  its  history  for  ages ;  and  in  all 
such  cases,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  labour 
not  to  stop  at  A,  if  after  one  doubtful  step  through 
equal  darkness  we  are  still  obliged  to  stop  at  B, 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  are  not  por- 
tions of  Plato's  philosophy,  which,  though  involving, 
in  the  sense  which  Plato  meant  them  to  convey,  some 
of  the  above  fantastical  dogmas,  may  be  even  now 
perused  by  the  general  student  with  signal  advantage ; 
his  reasonings,  in  many  cases,  simply  involve  more 
than  the  truth,  not  what  is  contrary  to  it,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  vitiated  by  the  residuum  of  error  which 
we  reject.  For  example,  and  by  way  of  explaining 
our  meaning,  it  has  been  very  truly  observed  that 
Plato's  '  archetypal  ideas '  correspond  to  our  *  general 
notions '  as  expressed  by  '  general  terms,'  and  some- 
thing  more ;  that  is,  he  believed  in  their  real  existence, 
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somewhere  or  other  in  the  universe,  external  to  any 
and  to  all  minds.  Now  nothing  in  Plato  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  ingenious  and  exhaustive  induction 
by  which  he  seeks  (as  he  is  fond  of  expressing  it), 
^  The  one  in  the  many/  or  the  essence  of  that  which 
we  find  existing  in  many  diflferent  forms,  species,  and 
individuals,  till  he  has  discovered  it  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive genus  and  under  the  true  limitations. 
These  admirable  specimens  of  the  investigation  of 
general  truth  do  not  lose  one  particle  of  their  beauty 
or  cogency  because  Plato  believed  in  the  independent 
existence  of  ideas,  and  they  may  stiU  be  read  as 
among  the  earliest  and  most  striking  models  of  a 
genuine  method  of  philosophising.  If  we  could  name 
the  quality  by  which  we  denominate  all  objects  ^  beau« 
tiful '  that  are  ever  denominated  so,  it  is  manifest  that 
it  matters  little  to  us  that  Plato  thinks  there  is  *  an 
archetypal  beauty '  external  to  our  minds,  and  sub- 
sisting as  an  independent  existence,  —  And,  apart 
from  the  positive  results  of  such  investigations,  they 
may  have  been  of  infinite  service  as  instructive  illus- 
trations of  a  certain  method. 

But  neither  is  this  all  of  what  science  owes  to  this 
feature  of  the  writings  of  Plato,  considered  in  a  purely 
philosophical  point  of  view.  If  the*  method' itself 
be  of  greater  value  than  the  positive  results,  yet  the 
negative  results  are  often  of  the  highest  importance. 
Few  have  been  more  frequently  triumphant  in  the 
exposure  of  the  errors  and  sophistries  of  others.  It 
may  be  humiliating  to  admit  it,  but  it  is  not  less  a 
fact,  that  metaphysicians  have  in  general  been  more 
potent  to  confute  error  than  to  establish  truth.  They 
have  had  more  success  in  demolishing  empires  than  in 
erecting  them:  and  in  this  they  only  share  the  fate 
of  other  conquerors,  of  most  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
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that  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  cities  they  have  destroyed 
still  strew  the  plain,  as  memorials  of  their  power,  long 
after  every  trace  of  their  own  dynasties  has  passed 
away.  The  confutation  of  error  can  never,  however, 
be  thought  a  slight  achievement ;  so  long,  alas !  as  it 
shall  continue  to  be  true,  that  a  great  part  of  human 
wisdom  consists  in  unlearning  the  delusions,  or  guard- 
ing against  the  influence,  of  human  folly.  It  is  diffi* 
cult  to  overrate  the  services  of  Plato  in  this  particular. 
In  the  Theaetetns,  for  example,  the  masterly  reasonings 
by  which  he  has  refuted  so  many  shallow  bases  of 
science,  and  especially  that  too  pleasant  sophism  of 
Protagoras  —  that  the  senses  are  our  only  guide,  — 
that  truth  is  what  each  individual  thinks  or  feels 
it,  or,  in  the  sophist's  language,  that  '  man  is  the  mea- 
sure of  all  things,'  —  can  never  be  read  without  profit 
and  €idmiration ;  nor,  negative  as  the  conclusions  are, 
would  we  exchange  them  for  a  *  whole  wilderness '  of 
theories  like  that  of  archetypal  ideas. 

It  is  well  said  by  a  recent  writer,  '  As  Sir  C.  Wren 
gained  nearly  as  much  credit  for  the  scientific  manner 
in  which  he  removed  the  ruins  of  the  old  St.  Paul's 
Church  as  for  the  genius  and  skill  with  which  he 
planned  and  constructed  the  new  edifice,  so  Plato 
should  receive  the  commendation  which  is  due  to  him 
for  the  elaborate  and  searching  scrutiny  to  which  he 
subjected  the  erroneous  views  current  in  his  time, 
before  he  ventured  to  propound  the  grand  and  ori- 
ginal conceptions  on  which  his  own  philosophy  was 
built  up.'  * 

But  it  is  on  his  speculations  in  moral  science,  after 
all,  that  Plato's  claims,  as  a  philosopher,  to  the  gra- 
titude of  mankind,  principally  rest.     To  the  believer 

♦  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  Plato  ;  an  article  necessarily  brief,  but 
wbieh  will  well  repay  perusal. 
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in  a  yet  purer  and  nobfer  system  of  ethics,  his  system 
must  always  possess  peculiar  and  transcendent  in* 
terest,  as  aflfording  (in  conjunction  with  the  ethics  of 
Aristotle)  a  standard  or  gaug^  of  the  highest  and 
sublimest  pitch  to  which  the  unaided  intellect  of  man 
can  aspire  on  these  subjects.  But  independently  of 
this,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  for  any  one  to  dwell 
on  his  impassioned  admiration  and  sublime  and  glow-» 
ing  delineations  of  the  morally  fair  and  beautiful, 
without  being  in  some  degree  infected  with  his  en» 
nobling  enthusiasm,  in  accordance  with  that  law  by 
which  we  become  more  or  less  assimilated  to  the  image 
of  whatever  is  the  habitual  object  of  a  delighted  con* 
templation.  No  author  has  left  us  more  intense  and 
vivid  pictures  of  ideal  virtue,  or  seems  more  enamoured 
as  he  gazes  on  them,  or  is  more  likely  to  inspire  his 
readers  with  his  own  elevated  sentiments ;  no  one  who 
has  explored  more  profoundly  the  anatomy  of  man's 
moral  nature,  or  laid  bare  more  skilfully  that  spiritual 
mechanism  by  which,  wholly  apart  from  their  grosser 
and  external  effects,  virtue  and  vice  operate  of  them- 
selves on  man's  happiness  or  misery ;  no  one  in  whose 
pages  moral  truth  is  so  variously  or  beautifully  illus^r 
trated ;  no  one  who,  in  the  expression  of  moral  for- 
mulas, has  approached  nearer  or  so  near  the  very 
words  of  the  Gospel,*     ^  His  object,'  says  Sir  James 

*  Next  to  Homer  and  the  inspired  Hebrew  poets,  no  author 
exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  than  Plato  on  the  congenial 
sublimity  of  Milton's  genius.  Often  in  his  poetry,  but  still  oftener 
in  his  prose  writings,  is  that  influence  conspicuously  reflected. 
Both  authors  attain,  perhaps  more  frequently  than  almost  any 
others,  that  highest  species  of  sublimity — the  moral  sublime; 
arresting  and  transfixing  the  soul  by  the  naked  majesty  of  lofty 
sentiments  and  purely  spiritual  abstractions,  and  readily  dispensing 
with  material  and  palpable  images.  It  is  in  such  lines  as  those  in 
which   Milton    speaks  of    '  the  thoughts  that  wander  througlv 
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'Mackiniosh,  *  is  to  inspire  the  love  of  truths  of  wis- 
dom, of  beauty  (especially  of  goodness,  the  highest 
beauty),  and  of  that  supreme  and  eternal  mind,  which 
contains  all  truth  and  wisdom,  all  beauty  and  good- 
ness  He  enforced  these  lessons  by  an 

inexhaustible  variety  of  just  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions,—  sometimes  striking  from  their  familiarity, 
sometimes  subduing  by  their  grandeur,  —  and  his 
works  are  the  storehouse  from  which  moralists  have, 
from  age  to  age,  borrowed  the  means  of  rendering 
moral  instruction  easier  and  more  delightful/ 

It  has  been  said,  by  way  of  objection,  that  the  ethics 
of  Plato  are  too  elevated  and  transcendental  for  hu- 

eternitj/  or  of '  the  mind  as  its  own  place,'  which  '  makes  a  heaven 
of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven/  that  his  muse  soars  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  in  which  he  truly  *  unspheres  the  spirit  of  Plato.'  Milton  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  outward  world — like  *the  blind 
old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,' — and,  Puritan  though  he  was,  as  much 
so  to  the  fascinating  associations  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  Yet  it  was  not  this  which  made  him  the  sublimest 
of  all  poets,  but  the  far  rarer  power,  by  which  his  imagination 
excelled  in  clothing  principles  of  the  simplest  and  severest  cha- 
racter with  all  the  grandeur  of  the  most  impressive  eloquence,  or 
the  most  splendid  poetry.  Ho  who  will  read  his  wonderful  de- 
scription of  the  *  true  office'  of  a  Christian  minister,  in  book  ii, 
chap.  3.  of  the  *  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Pre- 
lacy ;'  or  that  of  *  Excommunication,'  both  there  and  in  the  2nd 
book  of  *  Reformation  in  England,'  will  readily  concede  this. — ^Plato 
and  Milton  seem  to  have  been  alike  in  another  respect, — in  their 
defects  as  well  as  in  their  excellencies.  For  both,  while  most 
grandly  conceiving  the  ultimate  principles  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive generalisations  of  ethical  science,  have  shown  themselves 
utterly  incapable  of  discerning  the  *  refractions'  and  deviations  (as 
Burke  would  say)  to  which  abstract  truths  are  subject  when  they 
enter  this  atmosphere  of  earth ;  both  were  alike  destitute  of  that 
practical  sagacity  which  knows  how  to  apply  ethics  to  politics  in 
our  work-a-day  world.  In  this  point  of  view,  *  The  Doctrine  of 
Divorce,'  and  the  scheme  of  *  Education,'  will  stand  about  on  the 
same  level  with  Plato's  most  Utopian  of  all*  republics. 

VOL.  I.  r 
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manity ;  that  they  are  founded,  *  not  on  a  principle  of 
obligation,  on  the  definition  of  duty,  but  on  the  ten- 
dency to  perfection.'  Now,  while  there  is  something 
in  this,  and  while  there  would  be  more,  in  case  Plato 
had  assigned  moral  excellence  no  other  supports  than 
those  derived  from  such  motives,  yet,  among  the 
various  influences  under  which  human  character  is 
formed,  surely  the  views  which  he  has  opened,  and 
the  motives  which  he  has  appealed  to,  are  entitled  to 
all  but  the  highest  place.  The  contemplation  of  a 
perfection,  which  humanity  can  never  reach,  is  not 
without  its  benefit ;  the  reflected  image,  though  paler 
than  the  light  which  produces  it,  will  be  still  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  brightness.  Addison's  illustration  of 
the  asymptote,  always  approaching  its  curve,  though 
never  touching  it,  would  still  be  realised.  But,  in 
truth,  the  objection,  as  above  stated,  is  too  general : 
Plato  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  one  topic  of  per* 
suasion,  although  unquestionably  an  abstract  tendency 
to  perfection  is  a  favourite  theme  with  him  —  as  we 
think  it  ought  to  be.  '  Perhaps,'  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  after  speaking  of  the  various  illustrations 
by  which  he  represented  virtue,  '  in  every  one  of  these, 
an  eye,  trained  in  the  history  of  ethics,  may  discover 
the  germ  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  some  subsequent 
theory.  But  to  examine  it  thus,  would  not  be  to  look 
at  it  Avith  the  eye  of  Plato.  His  aim  was  as  practical 
as  that  of  Socrates.  He  employed  every  topic  — 
without  regard  to  its  place  in  a  system,  or  even  always 
to  its  force  as  an  argument  —  which  could  attract  the 
small  portion  of  the  community  then  accessible  to  cul- 
tivation ;  who,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  had  no  moral 
instructor  but  the  philosopher,  unaided,  if  not  thwarted, 
by  the  reigning  superstition;  for  religion  had  not 
then,  besides  her  own  discoveries,  brought  down  the 
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most  awful  and  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  moral 
truth  to  the  humblest  station  in  human  society.' 

Nor  must  it,  in  justice,  be  forgotten,  that  no  one 
has  insisted  more  urgently  on  the  coincidence,  the 
indissoluble  alliance,  between  virtue  and  happiness. 
In  this,  as  Mackintosh  has  observed,  there  is  no  real 
discrepancy  between  Plato  and  Aristotle.     *  Neither 
distinguished  the  elements,  which  they  represented  as 
constituting  the  supreme  good,  from  each  other,  partly, 
perhaps,  from  a  fear  of  appearing  to  separate  them.' 
But,  he  adds  with  admirable  discrimination,  *  Plato 
more  habitually  considered  happiness  as  the  natural 
fruit  of  virtue ;  Aristotle  oftener  viewed  virtue  as  the 
means  of  attaining  happiness.'     Nor  is  this  an  unim* 
portant  distinction  —  aiid,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  to 
Plato's  advantage ;  for,  though  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature  requires  to  be  'undergirded'  by  all  sorts  of 
supports,  and  we  would  not,  therefore,  withdraw  one 
of  them,  it  is  not  of  little  moment  whether  the  calcu- 
lation of  interest,  or  the  appreciation  of  the  morally 
fair  and  beautiful,  has  the  habitual  ascendancy  in  our 
thoughts ;  it  cannot  be  the  same  to  our  moral  nature, 
whether  our  eye  constantly  dwells  delighted  on  that 
fat  and  fertile  soil  through  which  the  stream  of  vir-^ 
tuous   action  flows,    and  which   it   so  prosperously 
irrigates,  or  on  the  transparent  and  beautiful  stream 
itself.     Let  but  a  man  always  think  that  he  is  to  do 
nothing  but  what  is  for  his  interest,  however  true  it 
may  be  in  the  long  run  and  on  the  great  scale, —  and 
that  ever-present  thought  will  narrow  his  mind  to 
selfishness.     The  further  question, — whether  the  per- 
ception of  moral  distinctions  be  natural  or  acquired, 
^—  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  comparatively  imma- 
terial :  it  is  sufficient,  however  deduced,  that  it  exists. 
.   Plato  not  simply  imbibed  the  lofty  ethical  spirit 
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and  maxims  of  his  master,  but  when  he  descants  on 
such  themes,  he  surrounds  them  with  a  halo  of  elo- 
quence, which  his  master  was  incapable  of  imparting 
to  them.  Yet  there  is  another  characteristic  of  his 
practical  ethics  still  more  striking  than  the  eloquence 
which  adorns  them :  it  is  the  astonishing  decision,  as 
well  as  sublimity,  of  his  principles,  and  their  close 
approximation  to  the  evangelical  modes  of  expression. 
Whatever  may  be  the  assumptions  and  extravagancies 
of  his  physics,  and  the  obscurities  and  mysteries  of 
his  metaphysics,  or  however  visionary  the  character 
of  his  political  speculations,  the  great  principles  of  his 
ethical  system  are  clear  as  the  light,  and  as  sublime 
as  they  are  intelligible. 

And  if  their  perspicuity  amidst  his  too  frequent  ob- 
scurity, is  worthy  of  note,  still  more  so  is  their  decision 
as  contrasted  with  his  usual  hesitancy.  While,  under 
a  profound  impression  of  the  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  he  has  so  often  refrained  from  a  dogmatical 
assertion  of  his  opinions ;  while  his  dialogues  on  meta- 
physical and  critical  subjects  sometimes  seem  little 
more  than  the  play  of  an  ingenious  and  subtle  intel- 
lect, and  contain  more  frequently  refutations  of  the 
errors  of  others,  or  hints  for  the  adjustment  of  ap- 
parently conflicting  truths,  than  the  establishment  of 
any  positive  doctrines  of  his  own;  while  his  Socrates 
perpetually  professes  that  he  asserts  nothing,  but 
merely  examines  the  opinions  of  others,  and  in  that 
process  of  investigation,  avows  that,  in  confuting 
others,  he  has  also  sometimes  confuted  himself,  or,  as 
in  a  part  of  the  Protagoras,  finds  that  he  has  changed 
sides  with  his  opponent ;  while  these  are  so  frequently 
the  characteristics  of  Plato's  manner,  that  he  has  even 
been  unjustly  considered  by  many  as  the  patron  of 
scepticism^  —  it  is  singular  that  on  those  practical 
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questions  of  morals,  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  reve- 
lation, there  was  just  as  much  speculative  difficulty, 
and  a  still  greater  danger  of  an  erroneous  bias  from: 
the  influence  of  selfishness  and  passion,  Plato  is  as 
firm  as  a  rock,  and  invariably  takes  the  nobler  side. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  perplexities  of  the  moral  ad' 
ministration  of  the  universe,  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
spectacle  of  prosperous  iniquity  and  oppressed  virtue, 
it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  discern  the  tendencies  of  those 
great  laws,  to  which  their  full  development  is  not  at 
present  accorded;  and  he  declares  the  certainty  of  their, 
ultimate  triumph  in  opposition  to  every  doubt  in  his 
own  breast,  and  every  plausible  but  narrow  theory 
issuing  from  minds  less  lofty  than  his  own.     That 

*  might  can  never  constitute  right/  —  however  wel- 
come the  paradox  to  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  many 
a  young  Athenian,  and  accordingly  avowed  by  some 
of  them  in  his  dialogues  j  that  perfect  virtue  is  the 
highest  element  of  happiness,  and  would,  if  possessed, 
assuredly  secure  it ;  that  the  morally  wrong  can  never 
be  the  truly  expedient ;  that  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful cannot  be  severed ;  that  it  is  always,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  better  *  to  sufifer  an  injury  than  to 
do  one ;'  that  even  the  most  successful  crime  is  but  a 
splendid  misery,  and  involves,  by  inevitable  necessity,  ^^.  ^ 
in  the  remorse  it  awakens  and  the  passions  it  Aurturgg', 

its  own  invisible  but  infallible  avengers ;  thsdblon^  he 
is  a  virtuous  man  who  acts  as  virtue  bids  W^  even 
though  he  could  be  assured  that  neither  detection  nor  r 
punishment  awaited  his  crimes,  and  that  hq  might/ 
commit  them  under  the  privilege  of  the  ring  of  GygesjA 

*  that  virtue  is   herself  the   souFs  best  refe^pensjv  |^ 
though  it  is  true  that  all  meaner  felicities  swell  the  ;- 
pomp  of  her  retinue;  —  these  maxims  he  often  pro-  J 
claims  with  an  authority  as  undoubting  as  if  no  plau- , 
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Bible  theories  (so  natural  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
revelation  than  the  ordinary  course  of  this  world  can 
supply)  might  be  urged  against  them ;  nay,  with  a 
courage  and  commanding  greatness  which  might  well 
put  to  the  blush  many  professed  theorists  in  ethics, 
who  have  enjoyed  a  light  for  which  Socrates  and  Plato 
could  only  wait  and  sigh. 

And  in  the  same  manner,  in  relation  to  the  kin- 
dred questions,  — -  on  a  satisfactory  solution  of  which 
the  truth  and  consistency  of  the  lofty  moral  maxims, 
just  adverted  to,  so  much  depend,  —  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion, Plato,  if  not  quite  free  from  those  fluctuations 
of  feeling  and  opinion  which  were  unavoidable  to 
a  deeply  reflecting  mind,  and  especially  a  heathen 
mind,  is  yet  far  more  decisive  than  any  preceding 
philosopher,  and  uniformly  favourable  to  the  more 
sublime  and  elevated  view.  Yielding  in  these  cases 
to  a  noble  instinct  rather  than  trusting  to  the  hesita- 
tion and  caution  of  a  subtle  but  inadequate  reason ; 
supplying  the  defects  of  argument  by  a  faith  that  that 
must  be  true  which  it  would  be  ignominy  to  think 
false,  he  teaches  those  doctrines  which  a  nature  worthy 
of  immortality  would  wish  to  be  proved,  even  if  it 
could  not  fully  prove  them,  and  strains  every  nerve  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  which  scepticism  is  so 
well  content  to  leave  unsolved.*     Imprisoned  like  the 

*  How  near  do  the  following  sentences  come  to  certain  scrip- 
tural expressions :—'  We  must  then  suppose  of  the  righteous  man, 
that  though  he  may  be  in  poverty,  in  sickness,  or  any  other  seem^ 
ing  evil,  yet  to  him  these  things  will  terminate  in  some  good—* 
living  or  dead.  For  it  cannot  be,  that  he  who  ardently  desires  to 
be  a  just  man,  and,  by  the  cultivation  of  virtue,  to  resemble  the 
Deity  as  far  as  humanity  will  permit,  can  ever  be  uncared  for  by 
the  Gods.' — Republic^  lib.  10.  It  is  a  sentiment  he  frequently 
^ves  expression  to.    Nor  less  philosophical  than  beautiful  is  that 
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rest  of  his  species  in  that  dark  cave  in  which  he  re- 
presents the  human  race  as  lying  bound,  perceiving 
only  the  images  and  shadows  of  realities^  and  forming 
imperfect  guesses  of  their  nature  and  relations,  he 
turns  his  eyes  eagerly  towards  the  '  light,'  and  longs 
to  clinib  *  the  steep  ascent '  to  a  more  perfect  day. 
The  contrast  between  the  buoyant  and  confident 
spirit  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  when  treating  of  these 
subjects,  and  the  cautious,  not  to  say  sceptical,  tone 
which  he  so  often  adopts  on  others,  is  certainly  sur- 
prising, and,  we  do  not  think,  has  been  sufficiently 
observed. 

The  feature  now  referred  to  must  be  admitted  to 
constitute  a  singular  merit.  To  us  indeed,  indulged 
with  a  better  guide  than  his  philosophy,  the  truths  he 
uttered  may  sound  elementary;  though  who  among 
modem  writers  could  have  illustrated  them  with  the 
eloquence  of  Plato  ?  But  in  that  twilight  in  which  he 
speculated,  amidst  the  frequent  doubts  even  of  those 
who  might  in  general  sympathise  with  his  hopes  and 
aspirations,  and  amidst  the  incessant,  plausible,  and 
practical  denial  of  these  truths  on  the  part  of  all 
who  wished  them  false,  his  conclusions  show  a  vast 
comprehensiveness  and  elevation  of  mind ;  and  entitle 
him  to  that  appellation,  which  one  of  kindred  genius 
among  our  British  divines  hesitates  not  to  bestow 
upon  him,  of  the  *  great  pagan  theologue/ 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  essay 
on  Bacon,  that  the  inductive  philosophy  is  favourably 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  ancients,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  fruitful  philosophy; — fruitful  of  useful   dis- 

declaration  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  '  Laws/  bj  which  Bolingbroke 
might  have  learned  something  of  the  real  proportions  of  spiritual 
things,  *  That  probably  it /were  no  difficult  thing  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Gods  are  as  mindful  of  the  minute  as  of  the  vast/ 
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coveries  and  important  practical  results  in  every 
department  of  science; — while  that  of  the  ancient 
world  was  generally  barren,  occupied  either  with 
useless  subtleties  and  logomachies,  or  exhausting  itself 
on  questions  which  are  totally  beyond  the  province  of 
the  human  faculties;  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the 
ancient  philosopher  too  often  even  contemptuously 
looked  down  on  that  humble  office  of  interpreting 
nature,  in  which  Bacon  places  the  sum  of  philosophy. 
The  remark  is  just,  and  the  conclusion  in  favour  of 
Bacon's  philosophy  incontestable ;  nor,  so  far  as  time 
was  consumed  in  profitless  and  idle  subtleties,  can 
even  an  apology  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the  ancients. 
For  any  thing  one  can  see,  it  would  unquestionably 
have  been  wiser  to  have  spent  in  examining  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world,  the  time  and  mental 
energy  which  were  wasted  in  vainly  devising  theories 
of  metaphysics ;  still,  in  relation  to  the  questions 
which  turned  on  the  destinies  of  man,  and  the  theory 
of  morals,  who  can  wonder  that,  in  the  absence  of  an 
authoritative  guide,  the  human  mind  was  irreisistibly 
attracted  to  perpetual  meditation  on  sjich  themes  ? 
Such  is  their  tremendous  importance  (however  solved) 
in  the  eye  of  any  man  who  deserves  the  title  of  a 
thinking  being,  that  it  is  surely  no  wonder  that  the 
most  acute  and  inquisitive  understandings — that  is, 
those  which  were  abstractedly  the  best  fitted  for  the  in- 
vestigations  of  science  —  should  have  been  absolutely 
fascinated  and  riveted  by  them ;  or  that  they  could 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  they  could  have  leisure 
for  any  purely  material  studies,  tiU  they  had  attained 
something  like  certainty  on  points  of  incomparably 
higher  moment.  Little  as  the  multitude  may  have 
felt  these  things,  there  must  have  been  many  powerful 
minds  who,  as  they  questioned  the  mute  oracles  of 
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tiature — mute,  we  mean,  on  such  points —  must  have 
been  ready  to  exclaim,  in  the  sublime  words  of  Pascal, 
*Le  silence  ^ternel  de  ces  espaces  infinis  m'effraie.' 
Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  among  the  least  of  our  incidental 
obligations  to  that  Book  in  which  so  many  myriads 
have  found  repose  from  the  ceaseless  questions  which 
must  often  have  agitated  the  greatest  sages  of  an- 
tiquity, that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  highest  intellect 
of  our  race  —  the  intellect  of  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a 
Pascal,  a  Locke  —  has,  in  fact^  accepted  its  decisions 
on  those  questions,  and  thus  been  set  free  to  pursue 
the  path  of  science  within  the  limits  and  in  the 
direction,  in  which  alone  human  science  can  be  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. 

But  neither  have  we  yet  stated  all  Plato's  claims  to 
some  place  in  the  vernacular  literature  of  all  civilised 
nations. 

To  the  generality  of  readers,  large  fragments  of  the 
Platonic  writings  possess  an  interest  quite  separate 
from  the  merits  or  faults  of  Plato's  positive  philo- 
sophy, and  even  from  success  or  failure  in  his  mode 
of  treating  the  particular  subjects  of  the  several 
dialogues.  That  interest  depends  not  solely  on  the 
formal  instructions  given,  nor  on  the  continuity  with 
which  some  one  subject  is  pursued,  but  also  on  the 
incidental  topics  so  gracefully  introduced,  and  on  the 
general  charm  and  sweetness  of  the  composition ;  it 
consists,  very  mainly,  in  striking  apophthegms  of  moral 
wisdom,  and  the  beautiful  images  which  embellish 
them ;  in  the  lively  illustrations  which  the  reasonings 
perpetually  derive  from  historic  fact  and  poetic  fiction ; 
in  original  and  profound  reflections  on  human  nature, 
most  happily  expressed ;  in  accurate  and  vivid  sketches 
of  individual  character,  or  of  classes  of  men,  who  still 
have  their  types  q^mong  all  nations ;  in  the  felicitous 
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scenic  descriptions,  the  animated  dialogue,  and  rare 
literary  beauties  of  every  kind.  Mr.  Lewes  has  re- 
marked of  the  Republic,  that  *  by  reducing  it  to  its 
theoretical  formulae,  we  are  doubtless  viewing  it  in  it« 
most  unfavourable  light.  Its  value  and  its  interest 
do  not  consist  in  its  political  ideas,  but  in  its  col- 
lateral ideas  on  education,  religion,  and  morals.'  This 
is  equally  true  of  most  of  Plato's  other  productions. 
They  abound  in  beauties  which  will  not  fade  with  the 
speculations  with  which  they  are  intermingled,  and 
may  be  appreciated  by  persons  who  care  nothing  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  author,  or,  indeed,  very  little 
for  any  other  philosophy. 

The  sublime  manner  in  which  Plato  announces  and 
proves  the  great  paradox  in  the  Gorgias,  that  to  do 
an  injury  is  the  greatest  of  evils  ;  and  that  equal 
paradox,  that  he  who  commits  crime  with  impunity  is 
a  yet  more  pitiable  object  than  he  who  is  punished  for 
it,  inasmuch  as  punishment  is  the  appropriate  me- 
dicine of  the  soul,  and  may  reclaim  it :  —  the  im- 
pressive declaration  which  Tacitus  has  vouched  and 
verified,  that  if  we  could  but  see  the  heart  of  a  tyrant 
we  should  behold  it  torn  and  tormented  by  its  own 
avenging  passions;  or  that  opposite  picture  of  the  all- 
entrancing  loveliness  of  virtue,  '  if  she  could  but  be 
seen  ; ' —  the  striking  reply  to  Agathon,  when  the 
latter  said  that  he  could  not  dispute  with  Socrates, 
*  You  are  not  able,  my  Agathon,  to  argue  against  the 
truth,  for  to  argue  against  Socrates  is  nothing  dif- 
ficult ; ' —  the  beautiful  description  of  a  contented  old 
age,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Republic,  where  the  ve- 
nerable Cephalus,  in  reply  to  Socrates'  question  as  to 
how  he  finds  the  road  which  his  younger  companions 
must  travel  after  him,  avows  that  he  feels,  in  freedom 
from  the  dominion  of  the  passions,  a  sufficient  com-. 
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pensation  for  the  loss  of  their  pleasures ;  —  the 
apposite  warning  in  the  Protagoras  to  the  eager  can- 
didate for  the  dangerous  privilege  of  a  sophist's 
instructions,  that  we  ought  to  be  much  more  cautious 
in  the  purchase  of  mental  than  bodily  aliment,  in- 
asmuch as  science  cannot  be  carried  away  in  any 
material  vessel,  and  examined  afterwards,  but  must 
be  taken  home  in  the  soul  itself,  so  that  the  purchaser 
goes  away  with  his  blessing  or  his  curse  cleaving  to 
him ;  —  the  scene  in  the  same  magnificent  dialogue, 
in  which  the  pompous  sophist  is  represented  as  de- 
claiming while  he  walks  in  the  porch  of  Callias, 
accompanied  by  the  troop  of  youths  who  followed  him 
from  all  parts  of  Greece,  '  charmed  by  his  voice  as  if 
he  had  been  another  Orpheus,'  and  who,  as  he  reaches 
the  end  of  his  walk,  divide  promptly  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  obsequiously  form  again  in  his  rear ;  —  the 
profound  moral  anatomy  in  parts  of  the  Philebus,  in 
which  Plato  reasons  on  man's  chief  good,  and  shows 
that  neither  pleasure  nor  intellect  —  Hhe  vase  of 
honey'  nor  *  the  vase  of  cold  but  healthful  water'  — 
is  sufficient  to  constitute  it; — the  communings  of 
Socrates  with  his  internal  self  (represented  at  the  close 
of  the  Hippias  Major),  when  he  returns  home  to  night 
and  solitude,  self-accused  for  the  inflation  of  supposed 
knowledge  into  which  he  might  have  been  betrayed 
during  the  day;  —  the  beautiful  myth  of  the  cha- 
rioteer and  his  ill-yoked  steeds,  by  which  Plato 
shadows  forth,  in  the  Phasdrus,  the  contest  between 
the  intellect  and  the  passions,  or  that,  again,  in  the 
Gorgias,  by  which  he  introduces  the  doctrine  of 
future  retribution,  when  the  soul  itself  is  to  come  be- 
fore the  incorruptible  tribunal,  *  unclothed '  of  all  the 
adventitious  things  which  now  disturb  our  judgment ; 
-—his  assertion,  in  the  same  place,  of  the  perpetuity,. 
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in  that  future  state,  of  the  moral  habits  acquired  now,- 
and  that  the  traces  of  evil  passions  remain  in  the  soul, 
like  scars  of  ignominy  on  the  body ;  —  the  *  ravishing 
description'  of  Socrates  andPhsBdrus  loitering  during 
the  heat  of  the  summer  noon  on  the  banks  of  the 
*  cool  Ilissus,'  where  we  seem  to  hear  (so  musical  its 
eloquence)  the  whisper  of  the  wind  in  the  plane-tree 
and  through  the  long  grass,  and  the  murmuring  of  the 
brook,  and  the  chirping  of  the  grasshoppers, '  summer- 
like  and  shrill;' — the  enthusiasm  of  the  sage  (who 
rarely  wandered   beyond  the  walls  of  Athens,   and 
professed,   like   Dr.  Johnson,   that  *  fields   and  trees 
would  teach  him  nothing,  while  the  men  in  the  city 
could,')  on  being  surprised  into  momentary  rapture 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery ;  —  the  humorous  ac- 
count of  his  being  led  thither — just  as  animals  are 
allured  onward  by  leaves  or  fruit  —  by  the  promised 
manuscript  of  Lysias,  which  Phaedrus  carries  under 
his  cloak ;  —  the  sublime  prayer,  not  unlike  that  for 
which  the  wisest  of  men  was  so  signally  rewarded, 
with  which  the  dialogue  closes,  —  *  Grant,  ye  Gods, 
that  I  may  become  beautiful  within,  and  that  what- 
ever of  external  good  I  possess  may  be  friendly  to  my 
internal  purity :  let  me  account  the  wise  man  rich ; 
and  of  wealth  let  me  have  only  so  much  as  a  prudent 
man  can  bear  or  employ;' — the  sweet  and  solemn, 
leave-taking  of  the  world  and  his  judges,  and  the 
confident  declaration,  that  *  death  is  gain,'  at  the  close 
of  the  Apology,  together  with  those  passages,  more 
sweet  and   solemn   still,   in  which   the  Phaedo   has 
immortalised  his  martyrdom,  and  which  Cicero  de- 
clared he  could  never  read   without  tears ;  —  these 
beauties,  and  a  thousand  others  like  them,  must  give 
delight  to  every  man  of  taste  and  feeling,  without  any: 
reference  whatever  to  the  general  value  or  worthless- 
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ness  of  the  speculations  with  which  they  are  connected* 
Although,  like  scenes  from  Shakspeare's  plays,  they 
will  be  relished  most  by  readers  who  can  see  them  in 
their  proper  place,  with  all  that  introduces  and  sur- 
rounds them,  they  are  yet  inexpressibly  charming 
even  taken  by  themselves.  Plato,  as  a  whole,  must,  of 
course,  be  left  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  scholar 
and  the  philosopher ;  but  there  are  parts  of  him  which 
challenge  a  much  more  general  admiration :  just  as 
Bacon's  *  Essays'  have  been  read  with  pleasure  by 
thousands  who  never  aspired  to  master  the  *  Novum 
Organum.'  Nor  are  we  by  any  means  sure,  if  he  were 
obliged  to  choose,  that  he  would  not,  and  ought  not, 
to  prefer  the  world-wide  homage  which  is  the  re- 
ward of  excellencies,  which  the  wide  world  can 
appreciate,  to  the  more  circumscribed  admiration  of 
the  little  circle  which  can  enter  into  his  philosophy. 
Philosophies,  alas  !  for  the  most  part,  are  of  mortal 
birth,  and  expire ;  but  genuine  eloquence  and  poetry 
are  immortal. 

We  shall  now,  as  we  proposed,  attempt  an  analysis 
of  Plato's  literary  genius,  to  which  we  shall  append  a 
few  remarks  on  that  wonderful  creation,  the  Platonic 
Socrates. 

The  mind  of  this  great  philosopher  manifestly 
belonged  to  that  very  small  class  in  which  nature  has 
not  contented  herself  with  bestowing  some  one  or 
two  faculties  in  extraordinary  strength  —  compen- 
sating her  partial  generosity  by  a  more  niggardly 
allotment  of  other  intellectual  endowments ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  it  a  mind  on  which  she  had 
bestowed  the  most  various  endowments  in  equal  but 
moderate  proportion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  belonged  to 
that  select  order  to  which  Shakspeare  and  Bacon, 
Pascal  and  Leibnitz,  are  to  be  referred.     It  was  a 
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mind  on  which  Nature  had  resolved  to  lavish  all  her 
gifts  in  their  most  splendid  variety,  and  most  har- 
monious combinations ;  rich  alike  in  powers  of  in- 
vention and  acquisition ;  equally  massive  and  light ; 
vigorous  and  muscular,  yet  pliable  and  versatile; 
master  at  once  of  thought  and  expression ;  in  which 
originality  and  subtlety  of  intellect  are  surrounded 
by  all  the  ministering  aids  of  imagination,  wit, 
humour,  and  eloquence.  The  structure  of  such  a 
mind  resembles  some  masterpiece  of  classic  archi- 
tecture, in  which  the  marble  columns  rise  from  their 
deep  foundation  exquisitely  fashioned  and  propor- 
tioned, surmounted  with  elaborate  and  ornamented 
capitals,  and  supporting  an  entablature  inscribed 
with  all  forms  of  the  beautiful. 

Plato's  style  is  unrivalled:  he  wielded  at  will  all 
the  resources  of  the  most  copious,  flexible,  and  varied 
instniment  of  thought,  through  which  the  mind  of 
man  has  yet  breathed  the  music  of  eloquence.  Not 
less  severely  simple  and  refined  when  he  pleases  than 
Pascal,  between  whom  and  Plato  many  resemblances 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  essay  on  the  former, 
—  as  in  beauty  of  intellect,  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  wit,  in  aptitude  for  abstract  science,  and  in 
moral  wisdom, — the  Grecian  philosopher  is  capable 
of  assuming  every  mood  of  thought,  and  of  adopting 
the  tone,  imagery,  and  diction  appropriate  to  each. 
Like  Pascal,  he  can  be  by  turns  profound,  sublime, 
pathetic,  sarcastic,  plajrful ;  but  with  a  far  more 
absolute  command  over  all  the  varieties  of  manner 
and  style.*     He  could  pass  by  the  most  easy  and 

*  Some  author  (if  we  mistake  not)  finds  a  resemblance  between 
the  humour  of  Pascal  and  that  of  Aristophanes.  We  wonder  that 
the  juster  parallel  of  Plato  did  not  suggest  itself.  As  Voltaire 
laid  of  the  '  ProYincial  Letters/  that  *  the  comedies  of  Moli^re  did 
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rapid  transitions  fipom  the  majestic  eloquence,  which 
made  the  Greeks  say  that  if  Jupiter  had  spoken  the 
language  of  mortals,  he  would  have  spoken  in  that  of 
Plato,  to  that  homely  style  of  illustration  and  those 
highly  idiomatic  modes  of  expression,  which  mark  the 
colloquial  manner  of  his  Socrates,  and  which,  as  Alci- 
biades,  in  his  eulogium,  observes,  might  induce  a 
stranger  to  say  that  the  talk  of  the  sage  was  all 
about  shoemakers  and  tailors,  carpenters  and  bra^ 
ziers.* 


not  surpass  them  in  wit,  nor  the  eloquenee  of  Bossnet  in  sublimity/ 
so  it  may  be  said  of  Plato,  that  Aristophanes  scarcely  surpasses 
him  in  humour,  or  Demosthenes  in  eloquence.  Pascal  and  Plato 
also  resembled  each  other  in  their  deep  melancholy,  as  well  as  in 
their  happy  powers  of  raillery.  How  often  has  that  union  of 
refined  wit  and  profound  sadness  been  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  genius ! 

•  *  Aristotle,'  says  Mr.  Lewes,  *  capitally  describes  Plato's  style 
as  a  middle  species  of  diction  between  prose  and  verse.'  But  this 
critical  dictum  of  Aristotle  mast  be  imderstood  as  applying  only 
to  certain  portions  of  Plato's  compositions ;  it  is  false,  if  intended 
to  designate  any  one  uniform  manner,  for  no  such  uniformity  is  to 
be  found.  Mr.  Lewes  himself  not  only  admits  that  there  are  to 
be  found  in  Plato  passages  of  the  most  diverse  beauty,  but  describes 
them  with  great  vivacity  (voL  i.  p.  29.) ;  though  when  he  says 
Plato  *  has  scarcely  any  imagery,'  he  will,  we  think,  find  few  to 
coincide  with  him.  He  is  more  correct  when  he  says  that  his 
illustrations  are  ^  for  the  most  part  homely  and  familiar.' 

Li  truth  it  were  as  easy  to  state  in  one  word  what  is  the  hue  of 
the  rainbow,  as  to  describe  by  one  epithet  the  many-coloured  dic- 
tion of  Plato.  Specimens  of  a  style  as  severely  logical  as  that  of 
Locke,  as  simple  and  elegant  as  that  of  Addison,  as  impassioned 
and  elevated  as  that  of  Milton  in  the  more  lofty  portions  of  his 
semi-poetic  prose,  may  all  be  found  in  his  works.— -The  work  of 
Mr.  Lewes  is  a  very  lively  one,  and  contains  much  instruction  in 
a  small  compass.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  for  a  professed 
sceptic  concerning  the  truth  of  any  and  all  systems  of  metaphysi- 
cal philosophy,  his  manner  is  sometimes  a  little  too  dogmatical. 
The  historian  of  philosophy  has  almost  as  much  reason  to  b^ 
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Minds  thus  replenished  and  adorned  with  every 
species  of  intellectual  excellence,  with  an  equal 
variety  and  symmetry  of  powers,  are  indeed  of  rare 
occurrence.  When  they  are  permitted  to  appear 
among  us,  their  productions  are  what  we  have  stated 
Plato's  to  be,  as  remarkable  for  their  form  as  for 
their  maUer.  Great  and  original  conceptions  are 
clothed  in  corresponding  beauty  of  attire ;  the  works 
are  themselves  glorious  exhibitions  of  artistic  ability, 
as  well  as  repositories  of  brilliant  theories  or  profound 
speculation.  As  such,  they  are  well  worthy  of  our 
study ;  just  as  we  gaze  delighted  on  some  antique 
vase  or  statue,  not  simply  or  even  chiefly  for  the 
precious  gold  or  marble  of  which  it  is  made,  but 
«till  more  for  the  exquisite  form  in  which  they  are 
moulded,  and  the  exquisite  skill  and  taste  which  have 
presided  over  the  workmanship.  Indeed  with  regard 
to  the  influence  of  human  compositions  on  mankind 
— their  permanent  influence — the  form  is  as  essen- 
tial as  the  matter ;  and,  we  may  add,  harder  to  be 
attained.  Take,  for  example,  the  *  Provincial  Letters' 
of  Pascal :  many  minds  probably  could  have  supplied 
the  mere  substance  and  staple  of  the  argument  which 
runs  through  that  beautiful  texture ;  but  the  con- 
summate arrangement— the  conception  and  conduct 
of  the  whole — the  lively  dialogue — the  dramatic 
painting  —  the  perpetual  wit  —  the  powerful  elo- 
quence— the  singular  originality — who  but  himself 
could  have  combined? 

Great  as  is  the  dramatic  skill  of  Pascal  in  that 
iastonishing  performance,  not  surpassed  in  our  judg- 
ment by  that  displayed   in  any  single  dialogue  of 

sceptical  of  his  conclusions,  as  the  philosophers  he  examines; 
whether  his  opinion  as  to  what  were  their  opinions  be  correct, 
must  be  often  as  dubious  as  those  opinions  themselves. 
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Plato,  the  latter  has  given  us  a  far  more  diversified 
exhibition  of  similar  powers.  And  certainly,  as  a 
proof  of  genius,  the  strength  and  facility  with  which 
he  shapes  and  animates  the  very  difficult  form  into 
which  he  has  thrown  his  speculations,  is  even  more 
extraordinary  than  are  the  speculations  themselves. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  embody  the  results  of 
philosophy  in  a  plain  didactic  statement;  but  to 
give  them,  without  serious  injury  to  their  force  or 
clearness,  (especially  when  the  subjects  are  abstruse 
and  the  points  of  discussion  subtle,)  in  the  form  and 
colour  of  a  fictitious  dialogue,  throughout  which 
various  characters,  dramatically  conceived  and  sus* 
tained,  utter  the  sentiments  appropriate  to  each ;  in 
which  the  colloquial  language  of  actual  life  is  pre-* 
served,  and  amidst  all  those  interruptions,  trans- 
itions, and  naturally  conceived  incidents  which  im- 
part verisimilitude  to  the  whole — is  a  task  which, 
but  for  the  success  of  Plato,  might  have  been  sup- 
posed impossible,  since  of  aU  writers  Plato  has  alone 
succeeded  in  it=  Not  that  we  feel  disposed  to  con- 
test Mr.  Lewes's  adjudication,  that  even  Plato  often 
*  sacrificed  the  general  effect  to  his  scrupulous  dia- 
lectics ; '  and  that  his  incessant  repetitions  were  de-- 
signed  ^  deeply  to  impress  on  the  reader's  mind  the 
real  force  of  his  method.'  Such  a  compromise  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  sacrifice  of  the  dramatic  interest, 
is  unavoidable,  where  the  ultimate  object  is  didactic 
and  argumentative,  and  not  the  appropriate  pleasure 
of  poetry.  But  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  Plato 
has  more  nearly  approached  the  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem— this  union  of  incompatibles — than  any  other 
writer;  while  in  some  dialogues — as  in  the  Pro- 
tagoras, which  Schleiermacher  regards  as  designed  to 
exhibit  the  superiority  of  the  dialogistic  method  of 

VOL.  I.  z 
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Socrates  —  the  union  of  philosophical  matter  and 
dramatic  skill  is  all  but  perfect.  To  deliver  didactic 
matter  in  the  form  of  dialogue  has  been  often  at- 
tempted ;  as  by  Cicero,  Henry  More,  F^n^lon,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  Bishop  Hurd.  But,  in  general,  even 
the  better  specimens  of  philosophical  dialogue  wholly 
fail  in  dramatic  power,  and  are  little  else  than  a  loose 
contexture  of  prolonged  declamations  in  the  mouths 
of  two  or  three  personages.  No  one  can  read  the 
philosophical  dialogues  of  Cicero,  for  example,  with- 
out feeling  the  immense  interval  between  himself  and 
the  great  model  whom  he  so  ardently  admired,  but  so 
imperfectly  imitated. 

The  conception  and  conduct  of  Plato's  dialogues 
show  a  peculiar  species  of  dramatic  skill  of  the  very 
highest  order.  The  scenes  are  often  laid,  the  plot 
contrived,  and  the  characters  and  incidents  invented, 
with  consummate  judgment.  The  persons  of  the 
drama  stand  out  in  their  appropriate  characteristics 
as  distinctly  as  the  various  forms  in  a  group  of  Greek 
statuary,  —  diversified  in  their  expression  and  their 
attitudes,  but  all  natural  and  all  beautiful. 

*  The  Socratic  Dialogues,'  says  Gray,  in  those 
posthumous  fragments  of  criticism  which  give  him  as 
distinguished  a  name  among  scholars  as  he  had  long 
possessed  among  poets,  ^  are  f  kind  of  dramas,  wherelf 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  characters  are  almost  as 
exactly  marked  as  in  a  true  theatrical  representation.' 

The  centre  of  nearly  all  these  groups  of  philosophic 
painting  is  Socrates  —  a  wonderful  portrait  for  dis- 
tinctness and  individuality,  even  if  it  were  a  mere 
copy  of  the  great  prototype ;  and  a  still  more  won- 
derful creation  if,  as  is  certain,  it  is  in  many  respects 
an  ideal  representation  of  the  artist's  master.  How 
far  it  was  the  one,  and  how  far  the  other,  has  been 
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matter  of  much  dispute  among  the  critics.  That  the 
great  moral  sage  of  Greece  was,  at  all  events,  a  very 
extraordinary  character,  is  sufficiently  evident  even 
from  the  less  ambitious  delineation  by  Xenophon. 
That  he  was  profoundly  versed  in  his  favourite  science 
—  that  of  Man,  for  which  he  had  forsaken  his  early 
physical  studies,  because  he  had  found  them  imsatis* 
factory ;  that  he  taught  the  most  sublime  and  elevated 
ethics  the  heathen  world  had  ever  attained ;  that  he 
gave  his  instructions  gratuitously ;  that  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  noble,  and,  as  he  supposed,  divinely 
appointed  mission  *,  he  utterly  neglected  his  private 
affairs  —  not  being  of  the  opinion  of  Horace  Walpole, 
*that  the  public  is  big  enough  to  take  care  of  itself;* 
that  he  maintained  incessant  warfare  with  the  tribe 
of  wandering  sophists  who,  for  hire,  taught  those  per- 
nicious mysteries  of  dishonest  logic  and  deceptive 
rhetoric  which  corrupted  the  Athenian  youth ;  that  he 
was  simple  in  his  manners,  sincere  in  his  actions,  of 

*  Much  has  been  said  of  that  difficult  subject  the  'daemon*  of 
Socrates.  The  diverse  interpretations  put  upon  the  language  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon  respecting  it  are  well  known.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  view  taken  by  Wiggers,  and 
many  other  scholars,  is  substantially  correct ;  that  Socrates,  like 
so  many  other  highly  gifted  and  susceptible  minds,  was  not  with- 
out a  tinge  of  enthusiasm,  and  sincerely  attributed  the  sudden  and 
imperious  suggestion  of  some  premonitions  and  presentiments,  for 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  account,  to  a  preternatural  origin. 
We  do  not  believe  him  to  have  been  really  inspired,  as  some  sup- 
pose ;  the  invocation  of  Erasmus,  *  Sancte  Socrates^  or  a  pro  nobis,* 
does  not  rise  to  our  lips; — but  we  could  almost  as  readily  bring 
ourselves  to  repeat  it,  as  imagine  him  the  knave,  to  which  the 
theory  of  some  of  his  professed  admirers,  among  our  too  accommo- 
dating German  interpreters,  would  (however  unintentionally) 
reduce  him.  They  profess  to  think  that  he  was  consciously 
cozening  ignorance,  though  of  course  with  most  excellent 
intentions ! 

z  2 
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incorruptible  integrity  and  constancy,  capable  of  ut- 
tering truth  in  the  face  of  all  danger,  and  incapable 
of  uttering  falsehood  to  escape  it,  —  all  this  history 
authenticates.  Of  his  invincible  love  of  justice,  he 
gave  a  noble  example  on  the  only  occasion  on  which 
he  ever  exercised  the  magisterial  functions,  opposing 
single-handed,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  the  will 
of  the  Athenian  democracy  in  one  of  their  worst  and 
most  profligate  acts  of  tyranny,  and  that,  too,  when 
all  his  colleagues  cowered  and  bent  before  the  storm. 
That  he  persisted  to  the  close  in  the  same  consistent 
course,  and  died  at  last  in  the  way  so  often  told,  and 
by  Plato  in  particular  with  such  inimitable  pathos, 
as  a  martyr  for  truth  and  the  victim  of  ignorance, 
calunmy,  and  injustice,  is  also  generally  admitted. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  ideal  repre- 
sentation which  Plato  has  given  of  Socrates,  some  in-r 
firmities  and  foibles  have  been  concealed  or  softened. 
History  at  least  gives  us  reason  to  suspect  it.  In  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  his  superiority  of  genius,  and  his 
skill  in  argument,  are  never  displayed  oflfensively ; 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  departure  from  the  genuine 
humility  which  will  ever  be  found  to  accompany  that 
truest  species  of  wisdom,  of  which  alone  Socrates 
claimed  possession  —  the  deep  conviction  of  our  own 
ignorance.  But  history  does  not  altogether  sanction 
this  picture  of  perfect  amiability  and  modesty ;  it  more 
than  hints  at  certain  airs  of  dogmatism  and  supercili- 
ousness, and  at  a  certain  strut  and  portliness  of  man- 
ner, which  remind  us  of  the  familiar  moods  of  another 
great  moralist  nearer  home,  —  peculiarities,  however, 
which,  as  in  this  last  case,  might  well  be  pardoned  to 
so  much  genius  and  worth. 

If  in  these  and  some  other  respects,  the  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  character  of  Socrates  has  gained 
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from  the  pencil  of  his  disciples,  there  are  other  points, 
and  those  far  more  serious,  in  which  no  mean  critics 
have  supposed  him  to  have  greatly  suffered.  Instances 
will  be  found  in  some  admirable  critiques,  full  of  vi- 
vacity and  learning,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Review '  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
scenes  in  which  Socrates  is  presented  to  us  were  cal- 
culated, it  is  there  surmised,  *  to  inspire  the  same 
doubts  in  his  contemporaries  which  he  has  since  ex- 
cited amongst  posterity,  whether  he  was  the  Silenus 
that  his  exterior  figure  betokened,  or  the  Silenus  of 
the  sculptors'  shops,  which,  rude  and  grotesque  to  the 
outward  view,  opened  to  a  touch,  and  disclosed  within 
beautiful  and  exquisitely  carved  figures  of  the  gods.' 
The  suspicion  of  Socrates  intimated  in  this  passage, 
seems  to  us  scarcely  just:  and,  indeed,  throughout 
those  very  spirited  articles,  there  appears  a  sort  of 
prejudice  against  him.  It  must  be  admitted  that  both 
Plato  and  Xenophon  have  introduced  him  into  scenes 
which  are  ineffitbly  disgusting,  and  that  in  particular 
the  eulogium  of  the  drunken  Alcibiades  in  the  Ban« 
quet,  wonderful  as  it  is,  contains  a  passage  which  no 
one  who  has  ever  read  it  would  wish  to  read  again ; 
still  we  think  it  plain  that  Plato  intended,  even  here, 
to  intimate  the  superiority  of  Socrates  to  the  worst 
vices  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  moral  disapprobation 
of  them.  But  though  Socrates  be  thus  exonerated, 
alas !  what  must  have  been  the  social  condition  of  a 
people,  in  which  a  great  writer  could  find  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  very  lowest  forms  of  human  depravity 
so  egregious  a  singularity,  as  to  extort  out  of  it  a 
topic  of  compliment  to  the  sage  he  revered  and  loved ! 
What  must  have  been  their  familiarity  with  the  most 
infamous  of  vices,  to  induce  even  a  drunken  young 

profligate  to  point  him  out  as  a  prodigy  of  temperance 
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and  fortitude,  because  he  was  not  stained  with  them ! 
Fully  admitting  the  interpretation  of  Quinctilian  to  be 
correct,  and  that  Plato  intended  *  ut  Socratis  invictam 
continentiam  ostenderet,  quae  corrumpi  —  non  posset/ 
—  we  feel  that  the  compliment  of  Alcibiades  to  So- 
crates is  much  as  if  some  youth  had  innocently  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  though  he  had  repeatedly 
tempted  and  invited  a  Milton  or  a  Newton  to  indulge 
in  cannibalism,  yet  '  such  was  the  wonderful  fortitude 
and  temperance  of  the  men,'  that  they  had  resisted 
all  his  alluring  importunities  to  partake  of  the  choicest, 
delicacies  of  a  New  Zealand  cuisine  1  There  are  prac- 
tices into  which  it  is  infamy  indeed  to  fall ;  but  which 
it  can  be  no  glory  to  shun.* 

But  whatever  flatteries,  intellectual  or  moral,  may 

*  We  must  also  admit,  that,  though  Socrates  himself  bad  none 
but  an  honest  meaning  in  his  frequent  inculcation  of  the  pursuit 
of  the  supreme  and  essential  beauty — that  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
—  through  all  the  lower  forms  of  material  beauty,  as  well  as  in  his 
mystical,  though  not  always  wise,  illustrations  of  the  immortal 
through  the  medium  of  the  mortal  epa^;,  yet,  to  a  people  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Athenians,  such  a  path  to  purity  would  be 
a  somewhat  precarious  and  dangerous  one.  The  road  to  Elysium 
in  this  case  ran  straight  through  the  infernal  regions,  and  there 
would  be  some  hazard  of  the  mortal  traveller  being  detained  upon 
the  road.  In  vain  will  the  philosophic  Orpheus  strive  to  recal  the 
lost  Eurydice,  Virtue,  by  such  strains ;  she  is  not  for  him,  if  he 
has  to  seek  her  in  the  shades.  But,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  say 
no  more  on  this  topic.  We  are  content  to  refer  to  the  sentiments 
before  expressed  in  this  journal,  in  a  review  of  *  Mitchell's  Aris- 
tophanes,' vol.  xxxiv.  p.  303,  note. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think,  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  on  the 
contrast  between  their  intense  love  of  beauty  and  their  familiarity 
with  the  most  odious  vices  of  human  nature ;  and  to  see  how  little 
the  utmost  refinement  of  taste  in  the  arts  has  to  do  with  the  cor- 
rection of  the  passions.  It  is  as  if  we  beheld  a  being  compounded 
of  the  angel  and  the  demon;  the  intellect  of  the  one,  and  the 
passions  of  the  other. 
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he  supposed  to  lurk  iii  the  Platonic  portrait  of  So- 
cratesy  they  cannot  be  said  to  extend  to  his  personal 
peculiarities,  which  are  given  with  no  complimentary 
fidelity.     Those  peculiarities,  indeed,  are  not  all  for- 
mally described  in  any  one  specific  enumeration,  but 
are  dramatically  produced  in  the  natural  development 
of  the  successive  features  of  his  character  in  the  varied 
course  of  the  dialogues,  just  as  difierent  incidents  and 
conjunctures  suggest  their  introduction.  We  there  see 
the   simplicity  of  his  manners  —  his   somewhat   too 
philosophic  negligence  of  appearances  —  the  oddities 
and  eccentricities  of  an  abstracted  mind,  such  as  his- 
tory  attributes   to   him  —  and    even   that  eminent 
grot^squeness  of  visage  by  which  (with  all  reverence 
be  it  spoken)  he  was  also  distinguished.     There  is  an 
amusing  passage  in  the  beautiful  introduction  to  the 
Theaetetus,  where  Theodorus,  after  describing  the  early 
mental  promise  of  the  youth  from  whom  the  dialogue 
is  named,  and  gravely  adding,  that  he  is  far  from 
being  beautiful,  begs  Socrates  not  to  be  angry :  '  but, 
in  fact,  he  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  you,  in  the 
prominence  of  his  eyes  and  in  the  snubbishness  of  his 
nose  —  only  his  eyes  are  not  so  prominent  as  yours, 
nor  is  his  nose  so  snubbish.'     Socrates  receives  the 
communication  with  imperturbable  temper,  as  usual, 
and  bids  him  call  Theeetetus  to  him.     The  youth  ap- 
proaches, and  Socrates  says,  '  T  have  sent  for  you, 
ThesetetuB,  just  that  I  may  look  upon  myself,  and  see 
what  sort  of  a  face  I  have ;  for  Theodorus  says  that 
I  resemble  you.'     We  can  easily  imagine  how  awkward 
an  ingenuous  youth  would  feel  under  such  a  scrutiny, 
and  how  little  he  would  relish  the  compliment  in- 
volved.    Socrates,    however,   who   seldom   failed   to 
return  a  sarcasm,  tells  him,  that  if  Theodorus  had 
been  a  painter  or  a  sculptor,  his  opinion  on  the  re- 
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semblance  of  faces  hiight,  perhaps,  have  been  entitled 
to  attention ;  but  as  he  was  only  a  geometrician,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  pay  the  least  regard  to  him 
on  such  a  subject,  whether  he  praised  or  blamed.  To 
this  Theaetetus,  no  doubt  very  cordially,  agrees. 

These  odd  features,  and  strange  manners  to  match 
— not  seldom  allied  to  great  genius  and  its  attendant 
simplicity — must  have  given  to  the  real  Socrates  a 
marked  external  individuality.  Of  his  absence  of 
mind,  more  than  one  story  is  told  in  ancient  history. 
Socrates  himself  was  fully  aware,  both  from  reflection 
and  experience,  of  this  ludicrous  side  of  the  philoso- 
phic character ;  and  in  his  beautiful  contrast  in  the 
Theaatetus,  between  the  true  philosopher,  *  ignorant 
even  of  his  ignorance'  of  common  matters  (as  he 
strongly  expresses  it),  and  the  keen  man  of  the  world, 
does  not  omit  to  mention  it.  He  illustrates  the  sub- 
ject by  a  humorous  reference  to  the  adventure  of 
Thales,  who,  while  astronomising  as  he  walked,  paid 
the  penalty  of  unseasonable  star-gazing  by  falling 
into  a  well ;  and  was  laughed  at  by  a  Thracian  ser- 
vant girl,  for  being  so  intent  upon  the  distant  as  not 
to  see  what  was  at  his  feet.  We  are  afraid  that  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  retort  the  sarcasm  on  the  mul- 
titude, it  were  easy  to  do  so ;  for  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind  are  so  intent  upon  what  is  close  to  them, 
that  they  hardly  seem  capable  of  reflecting  on  the 
distant  and  the  future ;  so  occupied  with  what  is  just 
at  their  feet,  that  they  seldom  raise  their  eyes  to  the 
starry  heavens  at  all.  Indeed,  it  is  thus  that  Socrates 
turns  the  tables  upon  them.  It  is  well,  however, 
when  the  organs  of  mental  vision,  like  the  eye,  can 
promptly  adjust  themselves  to  the  degree  of  light  and 
the  distance  or  proximity  of  the  object ;  and  he  who 
can  do  both  these  promptly,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
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present  or  of  the  future — of  the  great  or  the  little 
in  life — demand,  is  alone  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
fully  developed  man. 

It  may  be  readily  believed  that  the  abstraction  of 
Socrates  laid  him  open  to  ridicule.  We  all  know  the 
stories  which  are  told  of  Newton : — how,  one  morning, 
having  commenced  dressing,  and  having  got  one  leg 
into  those  garments  which  are  without  a  name,  he 
was  arrested  in  the  operation  by  a  sudden  flash  of 
light  on  some  profound  theorem;  and  sitting  down 
on  the  bed,  remained  in  that  attitude  for  some  hours, 
transfixed  in  meditation ;  how,  on  another  occasion, 
he  accomplished  a  perhaps  still  more  striking  feat  of 
abstraction  —  no  less  than  that  he  thought  he  had 
dined  when  he  had  not ;  the  human  stomach  being  in 
general  resolutely  set  against  all  such  illusory  con- 
clusions. There  is  as  wonderful  a  story  told  of  So- 
crates :  being  on  military  service  in  the  expedition  to 
Potidaea,  he  is  reported  to  have  stood  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  before  the  camp,  rooted  to  the  same 
spot,  and  absorbed  in  deep  thought,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  same  object,  as  if  his  soul  were  absent 
from  his  body.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  little  true  as 
some  of  the  tales  that  are  told  of  our  own  philosopher ; 
but  the  popular  invention  or  exaggeration  of  such 
anecdotes  is  always  founded  on  a  basis  of  fact ;  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that  in  the  case  of  Socrates  there 
were  facts  enow  to  found  them  upon. 

But  all  the  characteristics,  whether  mental  or  per- 
sonal, which  history  attributes  to  the  real  Socrates, 
do  not  exhaust  that  wonderful  creation  which  con- 
stitutes the  Platonic  Socrates;  and  it  is  with  the 
Platonic  Socrates  we  have  now  to  do.  In  that  por- 
traiture, indeed,  the  peculiarities  in  question,  though, 
as  already  said,  probably  softened  in  some  instances, 
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re-appear,  and  are  most  graphically  described  and  most 
dramatically  exhibited ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time 
ideally  represented  and  harmonised :  not  only  so,  they 
are  wonderfully  blended  with  other  peculiarities,  which 
Socrates  either  did  not  possess,  or  in  a  very  limited 
degree ;  peculiarities  which,  in  fact,  constitute  the  soul 
of  Plato  himself,  transmigrated  into  the  person  of  his 
master,  and  speaking  by  his  organs — yet  without 
suggesting  the  idea  of  incongruity.     If  any  such  idea 
ever  obtrude  itself,  it  is  owing  to  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence  of  certain   associations   connected  with  the 
historic  Socrates.     Supposing  the  Platonic  Socrates 
to  be  known  to  us  only  as  a  pure  creation  of  fic- 
tion, we  doubt  whether  any  sense  of  inconsistency 
in  the  various  phases,  in  which  the  character  is  pre- 
sented,  would    have    suggested    itself;    whether  it 
would  not  have  appeared  to  be  the  consistent  ideal 
of  a  complete  philosopher ;  of  a  man  who,  superior 
to  all  other  men,  as  Alcibiades  is  made  to  declare 
him,  was  designed  to  be  a  combination  of  the  most 
various    mental    endowments,    conjoined   with   pro- 
found simplicity  of  mind  and  habits ;  of  plastic  ca- 
pacity of  adaptation  to  any  circumstances,  with  a 
constant  superiority  to  all.    Whether  the  Richard  III, 
of  history  be  the  Richard  of  Shakspeare  is  of  great 
importance,  if  we  consider  the  last  as  an  historic  por- 
trait ;  of  no  importance  at  all  in  estimating  its  value 
as  a  poetic  creation.     It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
Platonic  Socrates ;  in  some  respects  inconsistent  with 
the  Socrates  of  history — in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  ideal  of  Plato's  conception.     The  whole  creation, 
indeed,  looks  astonishingly  natural — the  superinduced 
elements  being  fused  into  union  with  the  original  qua- 
lities ;  and  though  we  may  see  that  the  Platonic  So- 
crates never  existed,  any  more  than  the  Hamlet  or 
Othello  of  Shakspeare,  we  also  see  that  the  whole  is  a 
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harmonious  assemblage  of  attributes  and  qualities, 
which  might  have  existed  in  one  and  the  same  person 
without  any  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
bable in  human  character. 

Probably,  however,  even  the  discrepancy  with  the 
Socrates  of  history  is  much  less  than  has  generally 
been  supposed.     We  must  recollect  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  most  abstruse  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  is 
put,  not  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  but  into  those  of 
Parmenides,  Timaeus,  and  others ;  and  again,  that,  in 
the  myths  of  the  Phsedrus,  he  professes  to  speak  in  a 
poetic  style  unusual  with  him,  and  under  the  sudden 
access  of  a  divine  afflatus.     Such  passages,  especially 
introduced,  (as  they  often  are,)  in  a  vein  half  spor- 
tive, half  serious,  are  perhaps  not  inconsistent  with 
that  rich  combination  of  powers  which  we  know  that 
the  real  Socrates  possessed ;  and  still  less  with  that 
wonderful  facility  of  adaptation,  which,  preserving 
the  basis  of  strong  sense  and  invincible  logic,  Plato 
wished  to  exhibit  in  his  dramatic  representative.    Nor 
was  the  original  character  of  Socrates  destitute  of  a 
vein  of  mysticism  and  enthusiasm ;  and,  (as  has  been 
remarked  by  Mr.  Mitchell)  even  in  that  later  and 
maturer  form   in  which  Plato  has   portrayed  him, 
traces  still  appear  of  many  of  the  peculiarities,  which 
probably  rendered  the  early  Socrates  of  the  Clouds  a 
less  extravagant  caricature  than  has  been  generally 
imagined.      Schleiermacher,   in   his   *  Essay  on   the 
Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher,'  truly  asserts 
that,  if  his  stature  has  been  exaggerated  to  gigantic 
dimensions  by  Plato,  it  has  been  dwarfed  by  Xeno- 
phon: — he  was  in  intellect  a  mean  proportional,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  between  the  Platonic  and  Xeno- 
phontic  Socrates.      We  must  also   agree  with  this 
great  critic,  that  if  there  were  not  often  greater  fas- 
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cination  and  variety  in  the  discourses  of  Socrates 
than  appear  in  the  pages  of  Xenophon,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  the*  everlasting  disputant  should  not 
have  been  voted  by  the  volatile  multitude  a  prodigious 
hore^  or  *  that  he  should  not,  in  the  course  of  so  many 
years,  have  cleared  the  market-place  and  the  work- 
shops, the  walks  and  the  wrestling- schools,  by  the 
dread  of  his  presence/ 

Whatever  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  real  So- 
crates, it  is  to  Plato,  we  apprehend,  that  we  must 
ascribe  very  much  of  the  metaphysical  depth,  by  which 
the  Platonic  Socrates  is  distinguished,  as  well  as  the 
subtle  sophistry  which,  when  he  wished  to  baffle  a 
sophist,  he  knows  as  well  how  to  assume  as  to  expose. 
To  the  same  source  must  we  attribute  the  splendid 
declamation  in  which  he  sometimes  indulges,  and 
which  was,  in  general,  the  object  of  his  contempt  and 
distrust;  his  many  coloured  diction  and  his  varied 
imagery — now  sublime,  and  now  homely ;  his  flowing 
eloquence,  adapting  itself  to  all  themes  and  all  per- 
sons; and  his  peculiar  vein  of  refined  and  delicate 
raillery.  To  this  last  quality  no  modern  literature 
presents  an  adequate  parallel;  the  nearest  approxi- 
mations, j)erhaps,  are  to  be  found  in  an  occasional 
vein  of  Addison,  or  the  '  Provincial  Letters'  of  Pascal. 

Similar  modifications  of  the  character  of  the  actual 
Socrates,  or  '  exaggerations'  of  certain  qualities,  ap- 
pear in  other  features  of  his  dramatic  representative. 
Even  seeming  paradoxes  are  efiectually  reconciled,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  impression  of  a  consistent 
whole.  Neither  his  natural  simplicity,  nor  his  philo- 
sophic abstraction,  appears  incompatible  with  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  life,  a  knowledge  probably 
more  complete  than  that  which  the  real  Socrates  pos* 
sessed;  nor  does  his  profound  study  of  the  general 
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theory  of  human  nature  seem  inconsistent  (as  it  often 
in  fact  is)  with  a  sagacious  perception  of  the  diver- 
sities of  individual  character, — to  which  he  adapts 
himself  with  all  the  adroitness  of  a  man  practised  in 
the  ways  of  the  world.  Under  an  air  of  impassive 
stolidity  and  gravity,  he  conceals  the  quickest  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous  and  the  most  vivid  sense  of 
humour.  Negligent  in  his  attire,  and  severe  in  his 
habits,  his  indifference  to  the  luxuries  and  refinements 
of  life  is  represented  as  simple  and  sincere,  —  the 
mere  consistency  of  a  genuine  philosopher,  aspiring 
to  be  master  of  himself,  of  his  necessities,  and  his  pas- 
sions, and  to  put  his  happiness  as  much  as  possible 
beyond  the  control  of  external  elements ;  not  paraded 
for  admiration,  nor  prompted  by  the  envy  of  superior 
wealth  and  splendour.  He  is  no  cynic;  takes  no 
credit  for  making  himself  uncomfortable,  nor  gratifies 
his  pride  by  an  affectation  of  humility.  No  one  can 
say  of  him  what  he  said  himself  so  cuttingly  to  his 
disciple  Antisthenes,  that  he  could  spy  his  pride 
through  the  holes  in  his  thread-bare  cloak.  Nor 
would  he  ever  have  subjected  himself  to  the  reproof 
given  to  Diogenes.  Placing  his  foot  on  the  costly 
couch  of  Plato,  the  Cynic  exclaimed,  '  Thus  I  tread 
on  the  pride  of  Plato,' — Plato  retorted,  '  And  with 
greater  pride/  With  all  his  uncouthness  of  feature 
and  rusticity  of  appearance,  the  Platonic  Socrates  is, 
in  conversation,  always  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  never 
loses  sight  of  that  exquisite  refinement  of  manner 
which  reigned  over  the  social  intercourse  of  the  more 
polished  Athenians,  but  keeps  his  temper  throughout : 
and,  though  he  may  be  giving  expression  to  the  most 
biting  and  caustic  satire,  it  is  with  all  the  urbanity 
in  the  world. 

Inured  to  temperance,  and  preferring  it  as  a  hjihitj^ 
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he  yet  accommodates  himself  to  all  companies,  and 
can  partake  of  good  cheer  as  heartily  as  any  body. 
In  a  most  graphic  passage  in  the  dialogue  called  the 
Banquet,  Plato  carries  this  feature  of  his  philosophic 
power  of  accommodation  a  little  too  far  for  our  no- 
tions.    *  No  one  ever  saw  Socrates  drunk,'  says  Alci- 
biades  in  his  panegyric,  and  adds,  *  Of  this,  I  expect 
you  will  shortly  have  a  confirmation.'     Accordingly 
Plato  represents  Socrates  as  vanquishing  even  those 
two  jovial  companions,  Agathon  and  Aristophanes, 
one  a  tragic  and  the  other  the  celebrated  comic  poet, 
at  their  own  weapons,  —  arguing  and  drinking,  and 
drinking  and  arguing  with  them  all  night  long,  the 
deep  potations  making  on  his  head  of  adamant  no 
impression  whatever.     The  passage  is  so  graphic  a 
representation  of  the  conclusion  of  a  scene  of  ancient 
festivity,  or  rather,  as  it  at  last  becomes,  of  revelry, 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  condense  the  substance 
of  it  into  a  few  sentences,  without  affecting  the  pre- 
cision of  a  translation.     The  person  from  whose  lips 
the  report  of  the  banquet  is  supposed  to  have  been 
received,  tells  us,    that  many  of  the   other  guests 
having  now  gone  home,  he  himself  fell  asleep  in  the 
banquet-room,  and  slept  very  soundly,  (the  nights 
were  then  long,)  and  that  he  woke  about  daybreak, 
just  as  the  cocks  were  crowing :  That  on  awaking,  he 
saw  that  some  of  the  guests  were  still  asleep,    and 
that   others  had   departed:  That   Agathon,    Aristo- 
phanes,   and   Socrates   were   the   only  persons  still 
awake,  and  were  drinking  round  out  of  a  great  goblet. 
He  added  that  Socrates  was  arguing  with  them ;  but 
that  he  could  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  ge- 
neral course  of  the  discussion  —  not  having  heard  its 
commencement.     Yet  the  sum  of  it  he  said  was  this : 
that  Socrates  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  that  it 
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was  the  province  of  the  same  poet  to  be  skilled  in  the 
composition  of  both  comedy  and  tragedy :  That,  having 
been  forced  to  assent  to  this,  though  a  little  too  misty 
readily  to  follow  the  argument,  they  got  drowsy,  and 
that  Aristophanes  fell  asleep  first ;  and  afterwards,  it 
being  now  broad  day,  Agathon ;  but  that  Socrates, 
having  vanquished  them  both  in  wine  and  logic,  rose 
and  went  out.  To  conclude,  Socrates  went  to  the 
Lyceum,  and,  having  washed  himself,  spent  the  day 
there  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  in  the 
evening  went  home  to  rest. 

We  certainly  do  not  adduce  this  passage  to  the  laud 
and  glory  of  the  temperance  of  Socrates,  which  some 
of  the  commentators  pretend  Plato  designed  it  to 
illustrate :  for  that  is  surely  a  novel  sort  of  temper- 
ance which  consists  in  a  physical  inability  to  swallow 
as  much  liquor  as  will  produce  drunkenness,  and  which 
originates  in  strength  of  head,  rather  than  in  the 
government  of  appetite.  Plato  evidently  designed  it 
merely  as  a  proof  of  his  indomitable  hard-headedness, 
and  power  of  accommodation  to  all  sorts  of  circum- 
stances ;  to  show  that  to  him  it  was  all  one  to  drink 
or  abstain ;  to  be  a  teetotaller  or  a  three  bottle-man ; 
just  as  in  the  celebrated  eulogium  of  Alcibiades,  he  is 
described  at  Potid»a  as  overcoming  all  his  fellow 
soldiers,  both  in  fasting  if  they  must  fast,  and  in 
drinking  if  they  must  drink ;  —  enduring  the  utmost 
extremities  of  cold  and  heat,  fatigue  and  hunger; 
living  either  as  every  body  else  does,  or  as  nobody 
else  can,  according  to  circumstances;  walking  with 
naked  feet  on  the  ice  and  snow,  and  clad  in  the  same 
garments  in  summer  and  winter. 

Another  apparent  paradox  in  the  Platonic  Socrates, 
yet  beautifully  harmonised,  is  the  contrast  between 
his  seeming  scepticism  and  his  intense  love  of  truth. 
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Deeply  impressed  with  the  ignorance  of  man,  and 
declaring  that  the  Delphic  oracle  could  have  had  no 
reason  for  pronouncing  him  the  wisest  of  his  race, 
unless  for  this  —  that  he  knew  that  he  knew  nothing, 
while  the  rest  of  mankind  did  not  even  know  that  — 
he  is  yet  perpetually  questioning,  contending,  argu- 
ing, confuting,  on  almost  all  subjects,  if  we  except 
those  great  moral  truths,  which  his  hopes  and  his  faith, 
as  well  as  his  reason,  seemed  to  carry  beyond  the  mere 
domain  of  intellect.  Still,  however  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  investigations,  he  is  evidently  always 
in  sincere  search  of  truth,  and  tormented  vhen  he 
cannot  find  it.  His  manner  is  as  different  as  possible 
from  that  of  a  sceptic,  who,  in  the  love  of  paradox, 
wishes  to  prove  every  thing  uncertain ;  and,  however 
affected  may  be  the  simplicity  of  his  understanding, 
it  is  evident  that  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  is  sincere. 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  irony  of  the  Platonic 
Socrates  has  often  been  dilated  upon.  It  is  at  all 
times  difficult  to  discriminate  the  varieties  of  wit  and 
humour,  fugitive  and  multiform  as  they  are ;  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  in  the  present  case  to  do  this  by 
any  brief  definition.  The  quality  assumes  different 
forms.  The  word  irony,  so  often  applied  to  the  man- 
ner of  Socrates,  would,  in  its  modern  sense,  very 
imperfectly  suggest  all  that  is  characteristic  of  his 
humour  ;  or,  rather,  it  would  suggest  but  a  very  small 
part  of  it.  The  word  signifies,  with  us,  a  literal  ex- 
pression of  the  contrary  of  what  we  mean  to  express ; 
and  it  usually  suggests  the  idea  of  a  single  phrase,  or 
at  most  a  sentence  or  two.  But  the  irony  of  Socrates 
extends  to  the  whole  character  which,  for  the  time, 
he  sustains ;  and  to  his  whole  course  of  procedure  in 
stripping  and  confuting  a  conceited  adversary.  It 
may  be  not  unfittingly  expressed  by  saying,  that  it  is 
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a  logical  masked  battery.  Under  the  disguise,  though 
in  a  manner  amusingly  varied,  of  a  character  which, 
in  a  deeper  sense,  he  sincerely  professed  —  that  of 
being  ignorant  of  every  thing  but  his  ignorance  — 
Socrates  enters  the  presence  of  some  renowned  master 
of  wisdom  with  the  air  of  a  man  intellectually  poverty- 
stricken,  bankrupt  in  all  science  and  argument ;  and 
after,  perhaps,  affecting  the  profounde&t  veneration 
for  his  genius,  or  listening  with  an  air  of  admiring 
stupefaction  (as  in  the  Protagoras)  to  his  gorgeous 
declamation,  he  humbly  suggests  that  some  little 
difficulty  still  occurs  to  him,  which  he  doubts  not  so 
much  wisdom  can  in  a  moment  solve ;  and  begs,  with 
deference,  to  ask  two  or  three  questions,  simple  ques- 
tions —  not  at  all  with  the  idea  of  disputing  the  con- 
clusions so  cogently  maintained,  but  simply  for  his 
own  satisfaction.  These  urbane  compliments  and 
this  affected  humility  are  expressed  with  such  entire 
gravity  and  self-possession,  that  they  add  unspeakably 
to  the  humour  of  the  dialogue  in  the  eye  of  those 
who  know  his  real  sentiments  and  intentions,  and 
often  make  us  wonder  at  even  his  power  of  face ; 
while,  to  strangers^  they  must  infallibly  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  perfect  sincerity.  Indeed,  even  to 
those  who  are  behind  the  scenes,  the  expressions  of 
compliment  and  admiration  often  seem  so  very  grave, 
that  unless  we  suppose  them  partly  owing  to  a  real 
admiration  of  powers,  which  —  though,  in  his  judg- 
ment, perverted,  and  to  which  he  himself  made  no 
pretension  —  were  yet  felt  to  be  splendid  of  their  kind, 
we  must  confess  that  the  Irony  of  the  Platonic  So- 
crates sometimes  comes  as  near  a  barefaced  lie  as  we 
should  care  to  impute  to  so  renowned  a  lover  of  truth. 
The  sophist,  however,  if  a  stranger,  elated  by  his 
praises,  and  charmed  with  the  deference  of  one  who, 
YOi;,.  I.  A  A 
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SO  far  from  professing  to  rival  him  in  his  own  field, 
seems  likely  rather  to  prove  a  docile  listener  than  a 
formidable  antagonist,  encourages  him  in  a  patronising 
manner  to  propose  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  and 
assures  him  of  a  satisfactory  and  instant  solution. 
Socrates  thanks  him,  and  generally  begins  with  some 
question  apparently  so  simple  —  so  stupidly  simple, 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  field  of  discussion, 
that  his  opponent,  no  doubt,  often  hesitates,  whether 
most  to  admire  the  docility  or  wonder  at  the  stupi- 
dity of  the  querist ;  and  with  a  complacent  smile,  half 
of  pity,  half  of  contempt,  promptly  replies.  Other 
questions  succeed,  faster  and  faster,  more  and  more 
difficult,  and  gradually  approaching  in  one  long  spiral 
of  interrogations  the  central  position,  in  which  the 
unhappy  sophist's  argument  stands ;  he  now  finds  it 
impossible  to  escape,  and  confounded,  perplexed,  and 
irritated,  discovers  that  he  is  compelled  to  admit  some 
palpable  contradiction  to  his  original  assertions,  and 
this  too  by  means  of  those  simple  and  innocent  pre- 
niises  which  he  had  so  unsuspectingly  granted.  He 
feels  himself  within  the  coils  of  a  great  logical  boa 
constrictor^  who  binds  his  folds  tighter  and  tighter,  till 
the  poor  sophist  is  absolutely  strangled.  Often,  how- 
ever, Socrates  does  not  proceed  to  this  at  once ;  but, 
ingenious  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  and  liberal  of 
sport  to  the  delighted  spectators,  he  gently  uncoils  his 
folds,  and  suffers  his  victim  to  breathe  awhile ;  but 
only  to  entangle  him  again  in  the  same  toils.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  art  with  which,  in  these  inter- 
ludes, Plato  represents  Socrates  playing  (as  whalers 
w*ould  say)  with  the  monster  he  has  harpooned  ;  or, 
as  we  deal  with  a  fretted  horse,  patting,  and  soothing, 
and  conciliating  him ;  —  turning  the  conversation  for 
a  time  to  other  topics,  to  remove  his  victim's  sus- 
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picions,  and  suffer  his  suUenness  or  his  irritation  to 
subside ;  often  with  the  most  provoking  air  of  sin- 
cerity professing  to  condole  with  him  on  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  that  fine  and  promising  speculation 
in  which  he  had  hoped  to  find  a  satisfaction  of  his  own 
difficulties ;  urging  him  to  try  again,  and  give  another 
definition;  proffering  his  own  assistance  in  the  inves- 
tigation, and  pretending  that  they  will  hunt  the  truth 
in  couples;  asking  him  whether  he  does  not  think 
with  him  on  such  and  such  a  point,  though  we  are 
internally  convinced  all  the  time,  that  the  plausible 
proposition  to  which  he  requests  the  sophist's  con- 
currence will  prove  a  fallacy  in  the  upshot,  and  that 
all  the  assistance  that  Socrates  will  render  him,  will 
be  slyly  to  give  his  companion's  crutch  a  kick  as  they 
go  along,  and  leave  him  sprawling  in  the  mirfe.  It  is 
in  these  moods  (if  we  may  compare  great  things  with 
small),  that  a  homely  representation  of  the  Platonic 
Socrates  may  here  and  there  be  found  in  the  conver- 
sations of  the  renowned  Edie  Ochiltree  with  the 
Antiquary.  In  the  old  blue  gown's  shrewdness, 
penetration  into  character,  practical  sound  sense, 
long-drawn  banter,  and  provoking  hypocrisy  of  con- 
dolence with  the  worthy  Antiquary's  disasters,  a  tran- 
sient thought  of  the  mocking  figure  of  Socrates  will 
again  and  again  occur  to  a  reader  who  has  lately 
parted  company  with  him  in  one  or  other  of  Plato's 
comic  scenes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  Platonic 
Socrates  plays  a  part  —  alternated,  indeed,  with  pro- 
digious skill  and  genius,  according  to  the  characters 
introduced  and  the  subjects  discussed.  And  if  the 
real  discussions,  in  which  the  original  Socrates  en- 
gaged at  all  approached  them,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
he  should  have  been  so  great  a  favourite  with  the 
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Athenian  youth  —  independently  of  the  reverence  felt 
for  his  character  and  the  value  attached  to  his  in- 
structions. Neither  a  bull-fight  at  Madrid,  nor  an 
execution  in  London,  could  have  greater  attraction 
for  the  refined  populace  of  those  cities,  than  the  flay- 
ing and  dissecting  of  a  sophist  at  the  hands  of  so 
dexterous  an  anatomist  as  Socrates,  must  have  had 
for  the  intellectual  and  subtle  youth  of  Athens. 

While  this  kind  of  irony  is  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  the  manner  of  Socrates,  and  constitutes  its 
humour  —  not  unaccompanied,  however,  with  the 
most  graceful  incidental  examples  of  repartee  and 
raillery,  in  single  sentences  —  there  is  a  manifest  mo- 
dification of  it  according  to  the  difi^erent  iiature  and 
deserts  of  those  with  whom  he  was  disputing.  Upon 
the  sophist  he  exercised  it  in  all  its  pitiless  severity; 
in  his  contests  with  them,  he  neither  gave  nor  accepted 
quarter.  With  whatever  exaggeration  their  senti- 
ments and  proceedings  may  be  represented  by  Plato, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that,  in  the  time  of 
Socrates,  the  sophists  were  exerting  a  most  pernicious 
influence  on  the  youth  of  Greece,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  Athens.  Arrogating  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  wisdom,  th^y  pretended  to  have  attained 
important  secrets  in  political  science ;  and  boldly  ad- 
vertised that  they  could  infallibly  impart  to  the  young, 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  arts  of  '  persuasion ' 
and  statesmanship,  and  the  means  in  general  of  disput- 
ing successfully  on  any  subject,  ^making  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason.'  It  has  been  ingeniously  main- 
tained by  some  historians  of  philosophy,  that  this  last 
supposition  is  incredible,  since  such  an  open  insult 
to  all  public  morals  could  never  have  been  permitted 
in  any  community.  And  it  is  far  from  improbable, 
that  in  this  description  of  the  sophists,  as  a  body, 
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Plato  and  others  may  have  given  us  in  an  extreme 
form  what  he  believed  and  perceived  to  be  the  genuine 
tendency  and  effect  of  their  conduct  and  instructions ; 
nor  would  these  tendencies  be  the  Jess  dangerous  — 
rather  more  so— when,  instead  of  being  openly  stated, 
they  were  carefully  disguised.  To  drive  the  sophist 
from  the  field  was  a  vocation  worthy  of  the  powers  of 
Socrates.*     Their  claim  to  science  was  in  direct  op- 

*  It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  Plato  in  the  Gor- 
gias,  or  in  any  other  of  his  writings  in  which  he  inveighs  against 
rhetoric,  intended  to  imply  that  the  art  of  persuasion  was  of  no 
importance,  or  worse  than  none.  He  was  not  ignorant,  any  more 
than  his  scholar  Aristotle,  that  much  depends  on  the  form  in  which 
troth  and  argument  are  presented,  ^and  that  some  men  persuade 
more  effectually  than  others,' — the  cause  and  the  topics  being  pre- 
cisely the  same.  Indeed,  the  furtive  way  in  which  his  Socrates 
so  uniformly  prepares  for  the  admission  of  his  arguments  in  the 
mind  of  the  reluctant  or  ignorant  listener,  may  convince  us  that 
no  one  was  more  deeply  acquainted  with  this  truth,  Gorgias,  it 
is  true,  would  naturally  stand  agha3t  when  Socrates,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  Polus — what  science  he  supposed  rhetoric  to  be — 
answers,  '  None  at  all,  but  a  certain  tact,  or  practical  knack,' 
which  has  for  its  object  to  please  and  soothe  ignorance  by  deceit- 
ful flatteries ;  and  goes  on  in  a  style  of  admirable  banter  to  degrade 
it  to  the  level  of  *  cookery.'  But  the  whole  dialogue  shows  that 
Plato  is  directing  his  satire,  not  against  all  well-directed  and  honest 
efforts  to  persuade,  but  against  such  efforts  when  divorced  from 
simplicity  and  rectitude  of  purpose ;  in  a  word,  against  that  per- 
nicious rhetoric,  or  rather,  as  Schleiermacher  calls  it,  that  *  soU 
disant  art  of  politics,'  which  he  truly  believed  was  doing  such- 
infinite  mischief  to  the  young  politicians  of  the  day ;  according  to 
which  success  was  every  thing. — The  art  of  persuasive  argumen- 
tation will,  like  every  other  instrumental  art,  be  capable  of  abuse ; 
but  it  were  a  strange  remedy  for  an  abuse,  to  explode  the  thing 
itself,  and  by  refusing  to  use  it,  leave  the  unprincipled  the  monoply 
of  its  abuse.  Nevertheless,  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard 
any  particular  rhetorical  school  must  always  depend  on  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  teach,  and  of  those  who  are  taught ;  and  if, 
whether  avowedly  or  in  disguise,  the  art  is  in  fact  perverted,  and 
its  profes^rs  are  found  not  merely  maintaining  that  its  abuse  is 
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position  to  his  profession  of  ignorance :  the  mercenary 
character  of  their  instructions,  to  the  gratuitous 
teaching  in  which  he  gloried :  they  were  urging  his 
country  towards  its  ruin,  he  was  labouring  to  save  it. 
With  them,  therefore,  he  kept  no  terms  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ridicule;  they  were  the  rats  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  he  the  ferret ;  they  were  the  crocodiles, 
and  he  the  ichneumon.  Always  maintaining  the  same 
imperturbable  temper  and  the  same  urbane  tone,  he 
yet  pushes  them  to  the  last  extremity ;  never  suffers 
them  to  shuffle  off  a  dispute  with  a  quibble  or  a  com- 
pliment to  himself;  and  never  rests  satisfied  till  he 
has  extorted  from  them,  often  as  with  a  logical  rack 
or  thumbscrew,  and  after  woeful  grimaces  on  their 
part,  the  acknowledgment  that  they  have  affirmed 
what  is  incapable  of  proof.  If  in  disputing  with  them, 
he  at  any  time  condescends  to  use  their  own  so- 
phistry, he  never  helps  them  to  detect  it,  but  leaves 
them  to  detect  it  themselves,  or  to  be  deceived  by  it, 
as  may  happen — unless,  indeed,  he  has  first  procured 
their  assent  to  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  confuting 
them.  Sophists  themselves,  they  are  to  be  sometimes 
ensnared  and  punished  by  sophistry;  ^the  cunning 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  own  craftiness.' 

Some  brief  examples  of  this  pertinacity  of  manner 
may,  perhaps,  amuse  the  reader.  When  Protagoras 
intimates  that,  ^  if  Socrates  pleases,'  he  has  no  objec- 
tion  to  assent  to   a   certain  proposition,  the  latter 

an  accident,  but  teaching  their  pupils  to  regard  it  as  an  unim- 
portant accident,  all  wise  men  will  have  one  and  the  same  opinion 
of  such  a  school.  The  art  of  defence  is  valuable,  but  if  the  fencing 
master  sedulously  teaches  his  pupils,  or  leads  them  inevitably  to 
infer,  that  it  little  matters  how  the  sword  is  used,  all  would  judge 
that  ignorance  in  the  matter  were  better  than  skill.  It  is  against 
such  perverted  rhetoric  only  that  Plato  speaks.  — ^Vide  Stallbaum's 
Introduction  to  the  Gorgias. 
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replies  that  the  argument  has  nothing  to  do  with  ^  if 
you  please/  or  '  if  you  approve/  or  any  such  con- 
ciliatory hypotheses ;  they  are  discussing,  not  as- 
sumptions, but  their  real  sentiments,  and  every  such 
*  if'  (which,  in  this  case,  was  certainly  not  likely  to 
vindicate  its  ancient  character  of  'peacemaker')  must 
be  got  rid  of.  Thus,  too,  in  the  Euthyphro,  when  in 
disproving  one  of  the  definitions  of  'Holiness,'  laid 
down  by  that  champion  of  superstition,  Socrates  ar- 
gues that,  according  to  such  definition,  religion  must 
be  a  sort  of  traffic  between  gods  and  men ;  '  A  traffic 
let  it  be,'  says  Euthyphro,  '  if  you  choose  to  call  it 
so.'  '/do  not  choose  to  call  it  so/  says. the  perti- 
nacious disputant,  unless  it  really  be  so.'  —  His  fa- 
vourite artifice  of  putting  his  interrogatories,  not  in 
his  own  person,  but  in  that  of  an  imaginary  third 
party,  is  often  employed  to  increase  the  ridicule  with 
which  he  ultimately  covers  his  opponent.  Thus,  in 
the  Protagoras,  having  in  a  series  of  questions,  (pre- 
pared satis  captioskj  as  Stallbaum  says,)  procured  the 
sophist's  assent  to  certain  propositions,  he  gradually 
introduces  a  third  party  as  interrogating  them  both, 
and  begging  their  assent  to  some  admissions  simple 
enough,  but  inconsistent  with  those  propositions. 
Having  brought  the  argument  to  this  point,  he  asks 
'  If  our  querist  should  further  say  to  us,  What  then 
were  you  affirming  a  little  while  ago  ?  Did  I  hear 
you  rightly?  Did  you  not  say  so  and  so?  —  For  my 
part,  I  should  reply  —  In  every  thing  else,  except  one 
thing,  my  friend,  you  heard  quite  correctly  —  it  was 
so  said ;  but  in  supposing  that  it  was  /  who  said  it, 
you  were  mistaken.  It  was  Protagoras  here  who  said 
it;  I  merely  asked  the  question.'  In  the  Hippias 
Major,  having  demolished  many  of  the  sophist's  the- 
ories of  the  beautiful,  Socrates  introduces  his  imagi- 
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nary  interlocutor  as  urging  a  new  objection  to  some 
explanation:  'Perhaps/  says  the  sophist,  Hhe  man 
may  not  think  of  that,  Socrates  ;'  —  a  stroke  of  satire 
perhaps  a  little  too  broad,  but  designed  to  mark  a 
sophist's  solicitude  rather  for  victory  than  truth :  *By 
the  dog,  Hippias,'  is  the  reply,  *  but  that  man  would 
though  —  before  whom  I  should  be  most  of  all 
ashamed  to  talk  nonsense,  and  affect  to  say  something 
when  in  reality  I  have  said  nothing.'  *  Who  is  this 
man?'  'Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus ;  who 
would  no  more  permit  me  to  speak  so  glibly  on  points 
which  had  not  been  thoroughly  investigated,  than  he 
would  allov  nie  to  talk  of  things  I  am  ignorant  of,  as 
if  I  knew  them.' 

The  same  familiarity  and  doggedness  in  reducing  an 
opponent  to  the  last  extremities,  is  pleasantly  dis- 
played in  other  parts  of  the  same  dialogue.  Thus, 
when  in  refuting  one  of  the  explanations  of  Hippias, 
Socrates  presses  him  to  say,  whether  he  does  not 
'think  that  a  sycamore  ladle,  under  given  circum- 
stances, is  more  beautiful  than  one  of  gold,'  the 
sophist,  who  strongly  reluctates  aigainst  this  and  other 
vulgar  illustrations  of  so  'noble'  a  subject,  suddenly 
bethinks  himself  of  another  hypothesis,  and  asks, 
'  Shall  I  tell  you  now,  Socrates,  what  you  shall  say  the 
beautiful  is,  so  as  to  prevent  the  man  from  all  further 
cavilling  and  disputing?'  'By  all  means,'  says 
Socrates ;  '  but  not  before  you  tell  me^  which  of  the  two 
ladles  we  have  been  talking  of  is  the  more  beautiful, 
as  being  the  more  fit  and  becoming.'  '  Well  then,  if 
it  pleases  you,'  says  Hippias,  '  answer  him,  it  is  that 
made  of  the  sycamore  tree.'  '  iVbir,'  replies  Socrates, 
'  you  may  say  what  you  were  just  going  to  say.'  To 
another  exquisitely  vague  explanation  of  Hippias, 
Socrates  replies  that,  if  he  should  offer  such  a  solution 
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to  the  unknown  querist,  he  is  afraid  that  he  shall 
meet  with  something  worse  than  ridicule;  that  he 
will  get  a  beating  for  it.  '  Will  he  not  be  punished,' 
says  Hippias,  *  for  having  beaten  you  injuriously  V 
*  I  should  think  he  would  not,  Hippias,'  is  the  sly  re- 
tort :  *  not  having  beaten  me  injuriously  if  1  had  made 
him  such  an  answer;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very 
deservedly.'  Repeatedly  baffled  in  the  argument,  the 
sophist,  with  a  sophist's  eflFrontery,  declares  that, 
though  unaccountably  at  a  loss,  yet  if  he  could  but 
step  aside  for  a  moment,  and  meditate  a  little,  he  is 
confident  that  he  should  be  able  to  hit  upon  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  *  But  I  am  afraid,'  says 
Socrates,  *  so  extreme  is  my  desire  of  knowing  it,  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  wait  your  time  ; '  and  he  again 
embroils  him  in  fresh  difficulties  and  contradictions. 

Socrates  does  not  mind  even  affecting  a  mental  in- 
firmity for  the  purpose  of  making  his  opponent  more 
ridiculous.  For  instance,  when  Protagoras  has  once 
and  again  broken  away  from  the  close  fight  of  brief 
question  and  answer  into  his  gorgeous  declamation, 
Socrates  laments  that  he  is  unhappily  gifted  with  a 
very  short  memory,  and  that  if  any  one  makes  long 
discourses  to  him,  he  straightway  forgets  the  subject 
of  discussion.  He  deplores  this  infirmity  —  heartily 
wishes  that  it  were  otherwise  —  but  since  it  is  so,  and 
since  it  is  all  one  to  so  great  a  master  of  eloquence  as 
Protagoras  to  speak  copiously  or  briefly,  he  begs  him 
to  abridge  his  answers  in  condescension  to  his  weak- 
ness. The  whole  scene,  down  to  where  Alcibiades 
says  that  Socrates  is  but  jeering  at  them  when  he 
talks  of  his  short  memory,  and  that  he  will  be  secu- 
rity that  Socrates  shall  forget  nothing,  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  Platonic  raillery. 

Very  different,  and  in  some  respects  more  agree- 
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able,  is  the  exhibition  of  the  Socratic  irony,  as  he 
exercised  it  on  the  intellectual  youths  who  repaired 
to  him  for  instruction.  There  are  the  same  general 
characteristics  indeed,  and  the  same  amusing  embar- 
rassments are  produced  by  it,  but  they  are  directed  to 
a  different  end.  We  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  the 
sophist  as  a  piece  of  poetical  justice ;  it  is  well  that 
arrogance  and  conceit  should  be  humbled,  and  hollow- 
ness  and  pretension  exposed.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Socrates  is  conversing  with  such  youths  as 
Thea^tetus  and  Meno,  we  see  him  using  his  pleasantry, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  perplexing  them,  though  it 
has  that  effect  most  perfectly,  but  of  eliciting  their 
own  latent  strength  and  vigour— of  developing  their 
faculties  in  the  search  for  truth — and  of  not  merely 
teaching  them  truth,  but  teaching  them  the  yet  more 
difficult  art  of  finding  it  for  themselves.  Doubtless, 
with  all  this,  in  so  keen  an  anatomist  of  human  na- 
ture, and  so  exact  an  observer  of  individual  character, 
there  is  conjoined  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  young 
mind  at  work;  of  beholding  the  pulsations,  so  to 
speak,  of  intellectual  life ;  but  there  is  evidently  also 
a  love  —  half  sportive  and  half  serious  —  of  watching 
its  mere  perplexities  —  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
it,  and,  as  we  say,  bamioozling  it.  We  often  see  this 
sort  of  play,  more  or  less,  in  the  intercourse  of  great 
minds,  when  humorous  and  amiable,  with  the  young. 
They  seem  to  enjoy  almost  equally  the  spectacle  of 
the  mystification  they  have  occasioned,  and  the  menial 
activity  they  have  provoked;  they  love  to  puzzle 
them  and  enlighten  them  by  turns.  Young  people 
are  quite  as  sensitive,  on  their  part,  to  this  rapid 
alternation  of  jest  and  earnest,  treacherous  banter  and 
effective  aid.  The  stimulus  which  it  imparts  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  they  become 
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inore  attached  to  such  instructors  than  to  a  graver 
and  more  didactic  pedagogue.  But  while  it  was 
doubtless  an  amusement  to  Socrates  to  watch  the 
effect  of  his  puzzling  questions,  and  all  the  odd 
discomfitures  and  embarrassments  to  which  his  logic 
subjected  his  young  disputants,  he  never  fails  in  their 
case  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand.  He  here  really 
*  hunted '  the  truth  with  them ;  he  loved  to  share  their 
toils,  to  point  out  the  way  to  them,  to  beat  for  game, 
and  has  an  evident  satisfaction  in  letting  them  appear 
to  take  as  prominent  a  part  as  possible  in  running  it 
down  and  killing  it  for  themselves.  In  this  spirit  he 
encourages  Thesetetus,  by  telling  him  that  he  inhe- 
rited, in  behalf  of  the  young,  the  same  art  as  that  of 
his  mother  PhaBnarete,  who  was  one  of  those  good 
matrons  sent  for  in  haste,  when  some  young  Athenian 
was  about  to  be  bom  into  the  world :  He  sustains,  he 
says,  a  similar  reputable  office  in  relation  to  mind  — 
that  his  business  is  to  assist  at  any  intellectual  births 
which  are  attended  with  special  difficulty,  and  to 
pronounce  whether  the  new-bom  idea  is  worthy  of 
being  permitted  to  live.  All  the  progeny  of  poor 
Theaetetus,  born  with  many  throes,  expire,  as  soon  as 
they  see  the  light,  under  the  rude  hand  of  this  logical 
accoucheur. 

Of  the  different  way  in  which  he  exercised  his 
pleasantry,  according  as  he  was  dealing  with  a  sophist 
or  with  an  ingenuous  youth,  we  have  a  naive  state- 
ment by  himself  in  the  Meno.  On  the  latter  asking 
what  Socrates  would  say,  if  it  were  objected  to  a  de- 
finition which  he  had  just  given,  that  one  of  the  terms 
was  as  little  understood  as  those  it  was  used  to 
explain,  Socrates  replies,  'I  should  say  that  I  had 
spoken  the  truth :  and,  if  it  were  any  of  our  very  wise 
and  wrangling  and  contentious  sophists  that  asked  the 
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question,  I  should  say,  "  I  have  spoken ;  and  if  I  have 
not  spoken  to  the  purpose,  it  is  your  business  to  take 
up  the  discourse  and  refute  me."  But  if  friends  now, 
such  as  you  and  I  are,  want  to  have  a  little  conversa- 
tion together,  why,  we  must  answer  more  gently,  and, 
indeed,  logically;  for  perhaps  it  is  a  more  logical 
proceeding,  not  simply  to  say  what  is  true,  but  to  say 
it  by  means  of  truths  already  acknowledged  by  the 
pupil.' 

In* the  same  dialogue,  Meno  is  supposed  to  tender 
himself  in  his  own  proper  person  as  an  example  of  the 
victimising  force  of  the  Socratic  logic.  He  compares 
Socrates,  who  was  constantly  infusing  doubt  into 
others,  to  the  torpedo,  which  benumbed  whoever 
touched  it :  and^  accordingly,  he  admits  that  he  felt 
under  his  hands  cramped  alike  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Though  he  had  often  declaimed  with  fluent 
elegance,  as  he  flattered  himself,  on  the  subject  under 
discussion — What  is  Virtue  ?  —  he  now  found  himself 
in  helpless  embarrassment.  Socrates  replies,  that  he 
does  not  raise  doubts  in  other  people,  except  when 
he  is  himself  uncertain ;  and  he  denies,  therefore,  the 
justness  of  the  comparison,  unless  the  torpedo  can 
benumb  itself  as  well  as  others. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  many  beautiful  frag- 
ments to  be  found  in  Plato's  works,  which  are  either 
capable  of  being  separated  without  injury  from  the 
context,  or  are  really  collateral  and  episodical  to  the 
main  topics  discussed.  We  have  often  thought  that 
a  most  delightful  little  volume  might  be  compiled 
out  of  some  such  fragments ;  presenting  entire  scenes 
from  particular  dialogues  —  for  example,  the  highly 
graphic  introductions  and  conclusions  of  many  of 
them ;  some  of  the  noble  myths  and  fables  by  which 
Plato  illustrates  philosophic  truth  —  descriptions  of 
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character  —  apophthegms  and  maxims  of  weighty 
and  sententious  wisdom  —  and  select  portions  of  the 
more  lively  and  humorous  conversation.  Indeed,  the 
entire  substance  of  many  dialogues  might  in  this  way 
be  cotQpressed  into  a  very  narrow  space,  by  connecting 
the  series  of  such  extracts  with  a  brief  summary  of 
the  topics  and  arguments  which  fill  up  the  intervals. 
To  the  majority  of  readers,  such  a  mode  of  presenting 
many  parts  of  the  longer  and  more  difficult  dialogues 
would  be  even  more  intelligible,  and  far  less  tedious, 
than  an  entire  translation ;  for  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  what  Gibbon  too  summarily  calls  the  *  verbal 
argumentation '  of  Socrates,  and  the  profuse  and 
often  prolix  illustrations,  are  a  little  apt  to  weary  the 
patience  of  any  reader,  who  is  not  either  a  philo- 
sopher or  a  scholar. 

Such  a  work  as  we  venture  to  sketch,  would  a  little 
resemble  Van  Heusde's  entertaining  volumes,  entitled 
*  Initia  Philosophise  PlatonicaB.'  We  beg  to  suggest  to 
Mr.  Knight,  whether  it  might  not  form  two  or  three 
volumes  of  his  popular  series,  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly felicitate  both  him  and  ourselves,  if  he  could 
prevail  on  the  same  accomplished  scholar,  who  has 
recently  given  us  such  admirable  translations  of  some 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  illustrative  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  Rome,  to  attempt  its  execution.  Or  if  the  task  of 
compilation  be  too  tedious  for  scholars  so  capable  of 
better  things,  might  not  two  or  three  combine  for  the 
purpose  —  each  taking  distinct  dialogues?  One  or 
two  scenes  from  the  '  Gorgias '  are  appended  to  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Lewes'  '  Manual  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy  ;'  and,  though  necessarily  compressed, 
they  are  translated  with  so  much  spirit,  that  we  hope 
their  unknown  author  might  be  persuaded  to  join  the 
party.     Is  it  too  much  to  expect  some  such  tribute 
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from  the  modem  scholarship  of  England  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  master  of  the  Academy,  who  has 
hitherto  been  so  inadequately  treated  by  English 
translators  ? 

But  we  must  conclude,  and  we  will  do  so  with  a 
single  remark*  We  certainly  hold  the  entire  drama- 
tic projection  and  representation  of  Socrates  in  the 
pages  of  Plato  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  efforts 
of  the  human  mind.  In  studying  him,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  his  character  as  a  teacher  of  ethics,  and  his 
life-like  mode  of  representation,  should  not  suggest  to 
us  another  character,  yet  more  wonderfully  depicted, 
and  by  the  same  most  difficult  of  all  methods,  that  of 
dramatic  evolution  by  discourse  and  action ;  of  one 
who  taught  a  still  purer,  sublimer,  and  more  con- 
sistent ethics,  pervaded  by  a  more  intense  spirit  of 
humanity ;  of  one  whose  love  for  our  race  was  in- 
finitely deeper  and  more  tender ;  who  stands  perfectly 
free  from  those  foibles  which  history  attributes  to  the 
real  Socrates,  and  from  that  too  Protean  facility  of 
manners  which,  though  designed  by  Plato  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  philosophic  flexibility  of  his  character 
of  Socrates,  really  so  far  assimilated  him  with  mere 
vulgar  humanity ;  of  one,  too,  whose  sublime  and  ori- 
ginal character  is  not  only  exhibited  with  the  most 
wonderful  dramatic  skill,  but  in  a  style  as  unique  as 
the  character  it  embodies  -7-  a  style  of  simple  majesty, 
which,  unlike  that  of  Plato,  is  capable  of  being  readily 
translated  into  every  language  under  heaven;  of  one 
whose  life  was  the  embodiment  of  that  virtue  which 
Plato  affirmed  would  entrance  all  hearts,  if  seen,  and 
whose  death  throws  the  prison  scenes  of  the  Phaedo 
utterly  into  the  shade ;  of  one,  lastly,  whose  picture 
has  arrested  the  admiring  gaze  of  many  who  have 
believed  it  to  be  only  a  picture.     Now,  if  we  feel 
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that  the  portraiture  of  Socrates  in  the  pages  of  Plato 
involved  the  very  highest  exercise  of  the  highest  dra- 
matic genius,  and  that  the  cause  was  no  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  eflfect,  it  is  a  question  which 
may  well  occupy  the  attention  of  a  philosopher^  how 
it  came  to  pass  that,  in  one  of  the  obscurest  periods  of 
the  history  of  an  obscure  people,  in  the  dregs  of  their 
literature  and  the  lowest  depths  of  superstitious 
dotage,  so  sublime  a  conception  should  have  been  so 
sublimely  exhibited ;  how  it  was  that  the  noblest 
truths  found  an  oracle  in  the  lips  of  the  grossest 
ignorance,  and  the  maxims  of  universal  charity,  advo- 
cates in  the  hearts  of  the  most  selfish  of  narrow- 
minded  bigots ;  in  a  word,  who  could  be  the  more  than 
Plato  (or  rather  the  many,  each  more  than  Plato)  who 
drew  that  radiant  portrait,  of  which  it  may  be  truly 
said  *  that  a  far  greater  than  Socrates  is  there  ? ' 
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This  work  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars ;  nor  are  these  the  only  persons  to  whom  it 
is  likely  to  prove  of  value.  There  are,  or  at  all  events 
soon  will  be,  many,  by  no  means  ambitious  of  achiev- 
ing the  fame  of  profound  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship,  to 
whose  library  a  Saxon  and  English  Lexicon  of  mode- 
rate size  and  reasonable  price  will  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion. As  this  may  appear  a  somewhat  paradoxical 
opinion,  we  crave  leave  to  oflfer  our  reasons  in  support 
of  it,  before  we  proceed  to  estimate  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Bosworth's  Dictionary,  as  compared  with  any  previous 
work  of  a  similar  kind. 

Profound  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  has  ever  been, 
and  in  all  probability  ever  will  be,  a  very  rare  com- 
modity in  the  market  of  letters.  Indeed,  a  profound 
knowledge  of  any  dead  language  will  always  be  a 
rarity,  if  it  can  reward  our  industry  only  by  a  litera- 
ture so  scanty  and  so  rude  as  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  and  it  may  therefore  seem,  at  first  sight,  as 
imreasonable  to  expect  any  considerable  patronage 
for  a  work  like  the  present,  as  for  a  dictionary  of 
some  dialect  of  Kamschatka  or  Madagascar.  Still,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
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be  considered  disgraceful  to  a  well-bred  Englishman — 
utterly  disgraceful  to  a  man  who  makes  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  scholarship — to  be  ignorant,  as  mul- 
titudes (otherwise  well  informed)  now  are  of  the  his- 
tory and  structure  of  the  English  tongue ;  and,  above 
all,  of  the  precise  relations  of  modem  English  to  that 
ancient  dialect  of  the  greatt  Teuonic  family,  which 
has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  incomparably  the  most 
important  element  in  its  composition.* 

A  competent  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  though 
something  very  different  from  extensive  Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship,  and  though  attained  with  comparatively 
little  trouble,  must  necessarily  involve  some  attention 
to  the  ancient  language.  Of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  modifies  the  structure  and  grammatical 
peculiarities  of  modem  English,  and  in  which  it  con^ 
tributes  to  its  vocabulary,  those  who  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  subject  are  little  aware.  Nor,  indeed, 
has  the  subject  ever  been  treated  with  the  fulness  it 
deserves.f  No  apology,  therefore,  is  made  for  the 
following  attempt  to  determine,  with  some  approach 
to  precision,  the  proportions  in  which  the  different 
elements  of  our  language  are  mingled  ;  and  especially 
the  degree  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  predominates 
over  the  rest. 

It  must  be  premised,  that  when  we  speak  of  English 
words  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  or  Latin,  or  any 
other  language,  we  mean  immediately  derived.  We 
make  this  remark  because  there  are  many  words  de- 

•  The  University  of  London  includesi  amongst  the  subjects  of 
the  Matriculation  Examination, — 'The  grammatical  structure  and 
peculiarities  of  the  English  Language  ;'  a  most  judicious  regulation. 

f  This  was  written  in  1839 ;  since  which  period  several  valu- 
able works  on  the  subject  have  appeared.  That  of  Dr.  Latham,  on 
the  ^English  Language/  deserves  special  mention. 
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rived,  historically  speaking,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
which,  from  their  strong  resemblance  to  words  of  the 
same  meaning  in  the  Latin,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
had  a  classical  origin.  We  are  far  enough  from  deny- 
ing —  what  the  researches  of  modern  philology  have 
clearly  proved  —  that  there  is  a  close  connexion 
amongst  all  those  languages  out  of  which  our  own 
has  been  formed ;  that  is,  between  the  classical  and 
Teutonic :  nay,  that  the  still  subsisting  resemblances 
amongst  languages  far  more  dissimilar  than  these, 
justify  us  in  believing  that  they  all  had  a  common 
origin.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising that  there  should  often  be  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  words,  where  there  has  been  no  deri- 
vation of  the  one  from  the  other.  Two  branches  of 
a  tree  may  be  perfectly  independent  of  one  another, 
though  both  must  ultimately  come  from  a  common 
root ;  and  there  are  other  ties  of  consanguinity  besides 
that  between  parent  and  child.  Where  there  is  a 
strong  family  likeness  between  two  individuals,  we 
may  infer  connexion  of  some  kind ;  but  if  they  are  of 
the  same  age,  no  one  suspects  them  to  be  father  and 
son.  This  seems  to  us  a  sufficient  account  of  those 
resemblances  between  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, which  induced  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  form  his  ex- 
travagant hypothesis  as  to  the  immediate  derivation 
of  the  latter  languages  from  the  Latin.  The  resem- 
blances in  question  are  far  too  limited  and  partial  to 
justify  such  a  supposition ;  while  they  are  just  as 
extensive  as  might  be  expected  on  the  supposition 
that  all  languages  had  ^  common  origin.  Home 
Tooke  has  committed  an  error  of  precisely  the  same 
kind,  in  deducing  many  of  our  particles  immediately 
from  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  that  is, 
he  has  assumed  resemblance  in  f6rm  and  meaning,  aa 
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a  sufficient  ground  for  inferring  derivation.  He  has 
too  often  conducted  his  reasoning  as  though  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  were  an  underived  language,  instead  of  regard- 
ing it  (like  every  other  which  now  exists,  or  of  which 
history  affords  us  any  trace),  as  formed  of  the  mate- 
rials of  a  yet  older  language,  wrought  into  a  new 
form,  and  assuming  a  new  development.  Thus,  for 
example,  he  deduces  the  preposition  from^  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  noun  ^frurn^  *  beginning.'  Assuming 
that  his  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  is 
correct,  which  is  very  likely,  it  is  surely  improbable 
that  the  one  word  was  derived  immediately  from  the 
other ;  since  we  find  the  word  frara  a  preposition  (as 
nearly  as  possible  like  our  word)  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  history.  As  far 
as  we  know,  it  is  as  old  as  frum.  Does  it  not  seem, 
therefore,  probable,  that  both  words  have  come  down 
to  lis  from  a  remoter  age,  and  a  more  ancient  dialect 
— from  a  root  of  a  similar  meaning  to  that  of  both 
words  ?  They  may  very  probably  have  had  the  same 
pedigree  —  perhaps  the  same  parentage  —  but  can 
hardly  be  parent  and  offspring. 

We  refer,  then,  all  such  words  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
as  have  been  immediately  derived  from  it,  whatever 
their  resemblance  to  Latin  words ;  and  all  such  words 
to  the  Latin  as  have  been  immediately  derived  from 
it,  whatever  their  resemblance  to  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
which  may  have  become  obsolete  when  that  language 
was  converted  into  English. 

The  bulk  of  the  English  language  is  derived  from 
Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  Of  these 
languages  the  Anglo-Saxon  holds  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant place,  whether  we  regard  the  mere  number  of 
its  contributions  —  a  most  fallacious  criterion  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  any  element  of  a  compound  lan- 
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guage  —  or,  (which  is  a  sounder  one,)  the  sorts  of 
words  with  which  it  has  furnished  us.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  in  a  compound  language  like  ours,  the 
element  which  is  the  least  important  in  weight  and 
bulk,  may  exert  the  most  powerful  influence; — tend- 
ing, more  than  any  other,  to  determine  its  character, 
and  to  impart  to  it  its  vigour,  entering  into  all  its 
most  idiomatic  constructions,  forming  a  part  of  the 
most  familiar  and  frequently  recurring  forms  of  speech, 
and  serving  to  express  all  the  most  ordinary  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

The  English  language  consists  of  about  thirty-eight 
thousand  words.  This  includes,  of  course,  not  only 
radical  words,  but  all  derivatives,  except  the  preterites 
and  participles  of  verbs;  to  which  must  be  added 
some  few  terms  which,  though  set  down  in  the  dic- 
tionaries, are  either  obsolete,  or  have  never  ceased  to 
be  considered  foreign.  Of  these,  about  twenty-three 
thousand,  or  nearly  five-eighths,  are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.  The  majority  of  the  rest,  in  what  proportions 
we  cannot  say,  are  Latin  and  Greek ;  Latin,  however, 
has  the  larger  share. 

Assuming  that  this  calculation  is  accurate,  for  which 
we  will  not  vouch,  or  that  it  approximates  to  accuracy, 
which  we  are  quite  ready  to  aflirm,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  even  if  we  look  at  the  mere  number 
pf  words  it  has  contributed,  is  our  principal  source  of 
strength.  Nay,  were  we  to  found  our  calculations 
upon  the  passages  which  Sharon  Turner  has  adduced 
from  a  series  of  our  most  popular  writers,  and  in  which 
he  has  discriminated,  by  italics,  the  words  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  from  those  of  foreign  origin,  we  should  infer  a 
much  greater  preponderance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ele- 
ment. Mr.  Turner  has  not  set  down  in  figures  the 
numbers  of  the  two  classes  of  words  contained  in  any 
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of  these  passages.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  analysed  three 
or  four  of  them.  We  shall  now  give  an  analysis  of 
the  whole.  The  passages  in  question  are  from  the 
Bible,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Cowley,  Thomson,  Addison, 
Spenser,  Locke,  Pope,  Young,  Swift,  Robertson,  Hume^ 
Gibbon,  and  Johnson.  In  five  verses  out  of  Genesis, 
containing  one  hundred  and  thirty  words,  there  are 
only  five  not  Saxon.  In  as  many  verses  out  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  containing  seventy-four  words, 
there  are  only  two  not  Saxon.  Of  the  remaining 
passages,  that  from  Shakspeare  contains  eighty-one 
words ;  of  these,  the  words  not  Saxon,  are  thirteen : 
that  from  Milton,  ninety;  not  Saxon,  sixteen:  that 
from  Cowley,  seventy-six ;  not  Saxon,  ten :  that  from 
Thomson,  seventy-eight ;  not  Saxon,  fourteen :  that 
from  Addison,  seventy-nine;  not  Saxon,  fifteen:  that 
from  Spenser,  seventy-two ;  not  Saxon,  fourteen :  that 
from  Locke,  ninety-four;  not  Saxon,  twenty:  that 
from  Pope  eighty- four;  not  Saxon,  twenty-eight: 
that  from  Young,  ninety-six  ;  not  Saxon,  twenty-one ; 
that  from  Swift,  eighty-seven ;  in  which  nine  only  are 
not  Saxon :  that  from  Robertson,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen;  not  Saxon,  thirty-four:  that  from  Hume, 
one  hundred  and  one ;  not  Saxon,  thirty-eight :  that 
from  Gibbon,  eighty;  not  Saxon,  thirty-one:  that 
from  Johnson,  eighty-seven ;  not  Saxon,  twenty-one. 
In  none  of  these  passages  is  the  number  of  foreign 
words  greater  than  one-third ;  in  many  of  them  less 
than  one-tenth.  In  all,  there  are  fourteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two  words,  of  which  only  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  are  not  Saxon.  If  we  were  to  take 
this  as  a  criterion,  the  Saxon  would  constitute  about 
four-fifths  of  the  language,  instead  of  five-eighths  — 
or  about  thirty-two  fortieths,  instead  of  twenty-five 
fortieths.     But  if  we  are  considering  the  mere  number 
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of  words  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  compared 
with  those  derived  from  other  sources,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  relative  value  of  the  words, 
the  criterion  is  by  no  means  a  fair  one.  For  there 
are  of  course  many  words  —  such  as  the  articles,  pro- 
nouns, prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c.  —  which  must 
necessarily  occur  much  oftener  than  others ;  and  are, 
therefore,  met  with  three  or  four  times  over  in  the 
same  passage.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if,  dismissing 
the  question  of  numbers,  we  consider  simply  the  im- 
portant position  these  words  occupy  in  the  language, 
and  that  if  they  are  repeated  frequently  it  is  only  be- 
cause we  cannot  help  it;  then,  though  their  being 
counted  over  two  or  three  times,  gives  us  an  exagge- 
rated estimate  of  the  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
that  very  exaggeration  is  far  from  adequately  express- 
ing the  extent  to  which  that  portion  of  the  language 
prevails. 

Kestricting  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  mere 
question  of  numbers^  any  statement  as  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  predominates,  grounded  on 
a  collation  of  passages  cited  from  any  number  of 
writers,  can  be  at  best  only  an  approximation  to  the 
truth ;  not  only  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  but 
from  the  great  differences  in  the  habits  and  education 
of  authors,  as  well  as  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subjects  treated.  There  are  some  topics,  those,  for 
example,  more  particularly  connected  with  abstract 
science,  in  which  comparatively  little  Anglo-Saxon 
can  be  employed,  while  there  are  others  in  which  we 
could  scarcely  employ  any  thing  else.  The  calcula- 
tions in  question,  however,  afford  a  fair  criterion  of 
the  proportion  in  which  the  different  elements  of  the 
language  are  found  in  the  writings  of  our  best 
authors ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
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truth,  that  in  our  most  idiomatic  writers,  there  is 
about  one-tenth  of  the  words  not  Anglo-Saxon ;  in  our 
least,  about  one-third. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  statement  we 
have  given  of  the  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  the 
language  is  not  very  erroneous,  from  the  following 
circumstances : — Mr.  Turner  tells  us  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  written  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  about 
a  fifth  has  become  obsolete.  If  we  are  to  include  in 
the  portion  retained,  all  derivatives,  however  altered 
in  form  or  modified  in  meaning,  we  think  this  state- 
ment is  about  correct. 

Now,  in  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  lexicon,  there 
are  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand words,  counting,  of  course,  compound  words  as 
well  as  roots.  Though  this  work  may  not  contain  all 
the  words  which  a  more  careful  collation  of  the  MSS. 
still  lying  in  our  Public  Libraries  might  be  expected 
to  disclose,  it  must  contain  nearly  all.  Supposing 
one-fifth  of  these  obsolete,  there  would  remain  nearly 
the  numbers  already  stated.  So  much  for  the  ques- 
tion of  numbers. 

If  we  look  not  merely  at  the  number  of  the 
words  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  contributed  to  the 
English,  but  to  the  kinds  of  words,  as  well  as  to  the 
share  it  has  had  in  its  formation  and  development, 
we  shall  at  once  see  that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  importance  of  this,  and  that  of  any  other 
element. 

In  the  first  place,  English  grammar  is  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
Our  chief  peculiarities  of  structure  and  of  idiom  are 
essentially  Anglo-Saxon ;  while  almost  all  the  forms 
and  classes  of  words,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of 
grammar  to  investigate,  are  derived  from  that  language. 
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And  though  these  peculiarities  of  structure  may  occupy 
little  space,  and  thiese  words  be  very  few  compared 
with  those  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  they 
enter  most  vitally  into  the  constitution  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  bear  a  most  important  part  in  shaping  and 
determining  its  character.  Thus,  what  few  inflec- 
tions we  have,  are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  English 
genitive,  the  general  modes  of  forming  the  plural  of 
nouns,  and  the  terminations  by  which  we  express  the 
comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives,  er  and  est; 
the  inflections  of  the  pronouns ;  of  the  tenses,  persons, 
and  participles  of  the  verbs,  whether  regular  or  irre- 
gular, and  the  most  frequent  termination  of  our 
adverbs  {ly)  are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  nouns,  too, 
derived  from  Latin  and  Greek,  receive  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  terminations  of  the  genitive  and  the  plural; 
while  the  preterites  and  participles  of  verbs  derived 
from  the  same  sources,  take  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflec- 
tions. As  to  the  parts  of  speech — those  which  occur 
most  frequently,  and  are  individually  of  most  import- 
ance, are  almost  wholly  Saxon.  Such  are  our  articles 
and  definitives  generally :  as  a,  an,  ihe^  this,  that,  these, 
those,  many^  few,  some,  one,  none;  the  adjectives,  whose 
comparatives  and  superlatives  are  irregularly  formed, 
and  which  (for  reasons  on  which  it  would  be  irre- 
levant to  speculate  here)  are  in  every  language 
amongst  the  most  ancient,  comprehensive  in  meaning, 
and  extensively  used ;  the  separate  words  more  and 
most,  by  which  we  as  often  express  the  forms  of  com- 
parison as  by  distinct  terminations ;  all  our  pronouns, 
personal,  possessive,  relative,  and  interrogative ; 
nearly  every  one  of  our  so-called  irregular  verbs,  in- 
cluding all  the  auxiliaries,  have,  be,  shall,  will,  may, 
can,  must,  by  which  we  express  the  force  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  mood  and  tense ;  all  the  adverbs 
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inost  frequently  employed,  and  the  prepositions  and 
conjunctions  almost  without  exception. 

Secondly.  The  names  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
objects  of  sense,  in  other  words,  the  terms  which 
occur  most  frequently  in  discourse,  or  which  recall 
the  most  vivid  conceptions,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  names  of  the  most  striking  objects 
in  visible  nature,  of  the  chief  agencies  at  work  there, 
and  of  the  changes  which  pass  over  it,  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  This  language  has  given  names  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  sun^  mooUj  stars  ;  to  three  out  of  the 
four  elements,  earthy  firCy  water  ;  three  out  of  the  four 
seasons,  spring^  summer ^  winter ;  and  indeed  to  all  the 
natural  divisions  of  time  except  one;  as  day^  nighty 
morning^  evening^  twilight,  noon,  midday,  midnight,  sun- 
rise,  sunset;  some  of  which  are  amongst  the  most 
poetical  terms  we  have./  To  the  same  language  we 
are  indebted  for  the  names  of  light,  heat,  cold,  frost, 
rain,  snow,  hail,  sleet,  thunder,  lightning;  as  well  as  of 
almost  all  those  objects  which  form  the  component 
parts  of  the  beautiful  in  external  scenery,  as  sea  and 
land,  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  stream,  &c.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  all  those  productions  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  which  form  the  most  frequent 
subjects  of  observation  or  discourse,  or  which  are 
invested  with  the  most  pleasing  and  poetic  associa- 
tions ;  of  the  constituent  parts  or  visible  qualities  of 
organised  or  unorganised  beings,  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  larger  animals. 
Anglo-Saxon  has  also  furnished  us  with  that  nume- 
rous and  always  vivid  class  of  words  which  denote 
the  cries,  postures,  and  motions  of  animated  existence. 
These  are  amongst  the  most  energetic  that  any  lan- 
guage can  supply ;  just  as,  for  the  same  reason,  words 
expressive  of  individual  objects  are  always  stronger 
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than  general  terms.  It  is  a  sound  and  universal 
maxim  of  rhetoric,  that  the  more  abstract  the  term 
is,  the  less  vivid  —  the  more  special,  the  more  vivid. 
Now,  almost  all  the  words  which  are  expressive  of 
these  specialities  of  posture  and  bodily  action  are  the 
purest  Saxon ;  such  as  —  to  sity  to  stand^  to  lie,  to  run^ 
to  walk,  to  leap,  to  stagger,  to  slip,  to  slide,  to  stride,  to 
glide,  to  yawn,  to  gape,  to  winh,  to  thrust,  to  fly,  to  swim, 
to  creep,  to  crawl,  to  spring,  to  spurn,  &c.  If  all  this 
be  true,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  fact,  that  in 
the  descriptions  of  external  nature,  whether  by  prose 
writers  or  by  poets,  the  most  energetic  and  graphic 
terms  are  almost  universally  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  as 
little  matter  of  wonder,  that  in  those  simple  narra- 
tives, in  which  genius  and  wisdom  attempt  the  most 
difficult  of  all  tasks — that  of  teaching  philosophy  with- 
out the  forms  of  it,  and  of  exhibiting  general  truths  in 
facts  and  examples,  leaving  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
by  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  human  nature  —  the 
terms  are  often  almost  without  exception  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  is  thus  with  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament 
—  the  history  of  Joseph  for  instance  —  and  with  the 
parables  of  the  New ;  perhaps  the  only  compositions 
in  the  world  which  can  be  translated  without  losing 
much  in  the  process,  and  which,  into  whatever  lan- 
guage translated,  at  once  assume  a  most  idiomatic 
dress.  The  same  remark  holds  good  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  Bunyan's  *  Pilgrim,'  *  Kobinson  Crusoe,'  ^  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  and  other 
works,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  words  are  pure  Saxon. 
Thirdly.  It  is  from  this  language  we  derive  the 
words  which  are  expressive  of  the  earliest  and  dearest 
connexions,  and  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  which  are  consequently 
invested  with  our  oldest  and  most  complicated  asso- 
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ciations.  Their  very  sound  is  often  a  spell  for  the 
orator  and  the  poet  to  *  conjure  withal/  It  is  this 
language  which  has  given  us  names  for  father^  mother^ 
husband^  wife^  brother^  sister^  son^  daughter^  childj  homey 
Hndredy  friends.  It  is  this  which  has  furnished  us 
with  the  greater  part  of  those  metonymies,  and  other 
figurative  expressions,  by  which  we  represent  to  the 
imagination,  and  that  in  a  single  word,  the  reciprocal 
duties  and  enjoyments  of  hospitality,  friendship,  or 
love.  Such  are  hearth^  roof  fireside.  The  chief  emo- 
tions, too,  of  which  we  are  susceptible,  are  expressed 
in  the  same  language,  as  lovej  hope^fear^  sorrow^  shame; 
and  what  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  orator  and 
the  poet,  as  well  as  in  common  hfe,  the  outward  signs 
by  which  emotion  is  indicated  are  almost  all  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  such  are  tear^  smUe^  blushj  to  laugh^  to  weepj 
to  sighj  to  groan.  In  short,  the  words  generally  ex- 
pressive of  the  strongest  emotions  or  their  outward 
signs,  as  well  as  of  almost  all  the  objects  and  events 
csdculated  to  call  them  forth,  in  all  the  most  stirring 
scenes  of  human  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  are 
of  Saxon  origin.  This  class  of  words,  therefore,  both 
from  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  used,  and 
from  the  depth  of  meaning  attached  to  them,  must 
necessarily  form  one  of  the  most  important  and  ener- 
getic portions  of  the  language. 

Fourthly.  The  words  which  have  been  earliest  used, 
and  which  are  consequently  invested  with  the  strongest 
associations,  are  almost  all  of  a  similar  origin.  This, 
indeed,  follows  from  what  has  been  already  said ;  for 
if  the  words  descriptive  of  the  most  ordinary  objects 
of  sense,  and  of  the  principal  varieties  and  signs  of 
emotion,  are  Anglo-Saxon,  such,  from  the  course  of 
development  which  the  human  mind  takes,  must  ne- 
eessarily  be  the  terms  which  first  fall  upon  the  ear  of 
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childhood.  Still,  the  fact  that  they  are  the  earliest 
gives  them  additional  power  over  the  mind  —  a  power 
quite  independent  of  the  meaning  they  convey.  They 
are  the  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  most  dear  to 
us,  and  carry  back  the  mind  to  the  home  of  childhood 
and  to  the  days  of  youth.  That  vocabulary  was 
scanty ;  but  every  word,  from  the  earliest  moment  to 
which  memory  can  turn  back,  has  been  the  established 
sign  of  whatever  has  been  most  familiar  or  most 
precious  to  us. 

Fifthly.  Most  of  those  objects  about  which  the 
practical  reason  of  man  is  employed  in  common  lifcy 
receive  their  names  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the 
language  for  the  most  part  of  business ;  of  the  count- 
ing-house, the  shop,  the  market,  the  street,  the  farm ; 
and  however  miserable  the  man  who  is  fond  of  phi- 
losophy or  abstract  science  might  be,  if  he  had  no 
other  vocabulary  but  this,  we  must  recollect  that 
language  was  made  not  for  the  few  but  the  many, 
and  that  that  portion  of  it  which  enables  the  bulk  of 
a  nation  to  express  their  wants  and  transact  their 
affairs,  must  be  considered  of  at  least  as  much  im- 
portance to  general  happiness,  as  that  which  serves 
the  purposes  of  philosophy  and  science. 

Sixthly.  Nearly  all  our  national  proverbs,  in  which, 
as  is  truly  said,  so  much  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  a 
nation  resides,  and  which  constitute  the  manual  and 
vademecum  of  *  hobnailed'  philosophy,  are  almost 
wholly  Anglo-Saxon. 

Seventhly.  A  very  large  proportion  (and  that 
always  the  strongest)  of  the  language  of  invective, 
humour,  satire,  and  colloquial  pleasantry,  is  Anglo- 
Saxon.  As  to  invective,  the  language  of  passion  is 
always  very  ancient ;  for  men  were  angry  and  out  of 
temper  long  before  they  were  philosophers,  or  evei> 
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merchants.  For  similar  reasons  the  vocabulary  of 
abuse  amongst  most  nations  is  not  only  very  copious, 
but  always  singularly  hearty  and  idiomatic.  Now 
almost  all  the  terms  and  phrases  by  which  we  most 
energetically  express  anger,  contempt,  and  indigna- 
tion, are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Nearly  all  the  ob- 
noxious words  and  phrases  which  cause  duels  and 
sudden  pugilistic  contests,  are  from  this  language; 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  prosecutions  for 
*  assault  and  battery '  ought  in  all  fairness  to  be 
charged  on  the  inconvenient  strength  of  the  verna- 
cular. The  Latin,  we  apprehend,  much  to  its  credit^ 
is  very  rarely  implicated  in  these  unpleasant  broils ; 
although  it  often  has  a  sly  way  of  insinuating  the 
very  same  things  without  giving  such  deadly  offence. 
Again ;  in  giving  expression  to  invective,  we  naturally 
seek  the  most  energetic  terms  we  can  employ.  These, 
as  already  said,  are  such  as  are  most  special  in  their 
meaning,  and  the  bulk  of  such  words  are  Anglo- 
Saxon,  particularly  those  which  denote  the  outward 
modes  of  action,  and  the  personal  peculiarities,  indi- 
cative of  the  qualities  which  serve  either  to  excite  or 
express  our  contempt  and  indignation.  Once  more ; 
the  passions  often  seek  a  more  energetic  expression 
in  metaphors  and  other  tropes ;  but  then  such  figures 
are  always  sought  (and  necessarily,  considering  the 
purpose,)  in  mean  and  vulgar  objects;. and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  terms  which  denote  such  objects  are 
Anglo-Saxon.  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  lan- 
guage of  satire  and  humour.  The  little  weaknesses, 
the  foibles,  the  petty  vices,  the  meannesses,  the  ludi- 
crous peculiarities  of  character,  with  which  these  are 
chiefly  concerned,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  speech, 
dress,  action,  habit,  .&c.,  by  Avhich  such  peculiarities 
are  externally  indicated,  are  for  the  most  part  denoted 
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by  Anglo-Saxon  terms.  Here,  as  in  giving  expres- 
sion to  inyective,  the  speaker  or  writer  is  anxious,  for 
the  sake  of  energy,  to  secure  the  utmost  speciality  of 
terms ;  while  the  metaphors  and  other  forms  of  figu- 
rative expression,  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  the 
very  same  reasons,  are  necessarily  drawn  from  the 
most  familiar,  ordinary,  and  often  vulgar  objects. 
Hence,  again,  the  preponderance  of  Anglo-Saxon.  As 
to  the  language  of  familiar  dialogue  and  colloquial 
pleasantry,  we  know  it  is  always  in  a  high  degree 
idiomatic,  both  in  the  terms  and  phrases  employed, 
and  in  the  construction ;  and  this  is  a  principal  reason 
why  the  comic  drama  in  every  language  (and  we  may 
say  the  same  of  satire)  is  so  difficult  to  a  foreigner. 

Lastly.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth,  that 
while  our  most  abstract  and  general  terms  are  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  those  which  denote  the  special 
varieties  of  objects,  qualities,  and  modes  of  action,  are 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Thus  move  and  wio- 
tion  are  very  general  terms,  and  of  Latin  origin ;  but 
all  those  terms  for  expressing  nice  varieties  of  bodily 
motion,  enumerated  some  time  since,  as  well  as  ten 
times  the  number  which  might  be  added  to  them,  are 
Anglo-Saxon.  Sound  is  perhaps  Latin,  though  it 
may  also  be  Anglo-Saxon;  but  to  buzz,  to  hum,  to 
clash,  to  hiss,  to  rattle,  and  innumerable  others,  are 
Anglo-Saxon.  Colour  is  Latin ;  but  white,  black,  green^ 
yellow,  blue,  red,  brown,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Crime  is 
Latin;  but  murder,  theft,  robbery — to  lie,  to  steal,  are 
Anglo-Saxon;  member  and  organ,  as  applied  to  the 
body,  are  the  first  Latin  and  the  second  Greek ;  but 
ear,  eye,  hand,  foot,  lip,  mouth,  teeth,  hair,  finger,  nostril, 
are  Anglo-Saxon.  Animal  is  Latin;  but  man,  cow, 
sheep,  calf,  cat,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Number  is  imme- 
diately French,  remotely  Latin;  but  all  our  cardinal 
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and  ordinal  mimbers,  as  far  as  a  million^  are  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  that  would  have  been  so  too,  if  it  had 
ever  entered  the  heads  of  our  barbarous  ancestors  to 
form  a  distinct  conception  of  such  a  number. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that,  under  all  these  heads, 
there  are  not  many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  As  to  the 
last,  for  example,  there  are  a  great  number  of  words- 
of  foreign  origin  which  are  most  special  in  their  mean- 
tog  and  use,  and  a  great  many  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
which  are  very  general.  All  we  mean  is,  that  amongst 
the  aforesaid  classes  of  words,  we  shall  generally  find 
that  far  the  greater  number,  and  all  that  are  most 
energetic  or  most  frequently  employed,  are  Anglo^ 
Saxon. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  no  w;onder  that  the  orator 
and  the  poet  should  be  recommended  to  cultivate 
assiduously  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  the  language. 
This  is  generally  recommended  solely  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity.  '  The  common  people,'  it  is  said,  '  cannot 
understand  a  large  portion  of  the  words  which  are  of 
classical  origin.'  And,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  no 
doubt  is  a  good  reason  for  the  advice.  But  it  is  not 
the  only  or  the  chief  reason :  nor  would  it  always  be 
sound  if  the  only  one.  The  readers  of  poetry,  for 
instance,  would  in  general  as  well  understand  a  very 
Latinistic  as  a  very  idiomatic  diction.  The  chief 
reasons,  therefore,  are  to  be  sought  deeper;  and  if 
the  preceding  observations  are  correct,  they  at  once 
disclose  themselves.  The  great  object  of  the  orator 
and  the  poet  is  not  merely  to  make  their  meaning 
understood,  but  felt; — to  stimulate  the  imagination, 
and  thence  excite  emotion.  They  therefore  seek  the 
most  special  terms  they  can  find.  Again ;  the  terms 
which,  coBteris  paribus ^  most  vividly  recall  the  objects 
or  feelings  they  represent,  are  those  which  have  been 
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earliest,  longest,  and  most  frequently  used,  and  which 
are  consequently  covered  with  the  strongest  associa- 
tions ;  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  having  become 
so  inseparably  blended,  that  the  one  is  never  sug- 
gested without  the  other*  By  that  same  magic  of 
association  by  which  we  diflfiise  over  external  objects, 
once  perhaps  wholly  indifferent  to  us,  that  emotion 
of  beauty  which  properly  resides  only  in  the  mind, 
arbitrary  sounds  become  capable,  by  a  long-established 
and  intimate  connexion  (we  had  almost  said  iden- 
tity), with  the  thoughts  they  convey,  of  rousing  the 
strongest  and  liveliest  feeling*  And  thus  it  is,  that 
of  two  synonymes  derived  respectively  from  Latin 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  both  equally  well  understood, 
the  one  shall  impart  the  most  frigid,  and  the  other  the 
most  vivid  conception  of  the  meaning.  It  is  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reasons  that  the  feelings  with  which 
we  read  beautiful  passages  in  foreign  poets  are  so 
faint  and  languid,  compared  with  those  which  are 
excited  by  parallel  passages  in  Shakspeare  or  Milton  : 
this  at  all  events  is  the  case  unless  the  foreign  lan- 
guage be  exceedingly  familiar  to  us,  and  is  invested 
moreover  with  certain  adventitious  sources  of  interest* 
We  may  perfectly  understand  the  meaning  of  all  the 
terms  in  both  cases,  but  the  degree  of  vividness  in 
the  impression  is  by  no  means  the  same.  The  differ- 
ience  is  as  that  between  the  winter's  and  the  summer's 
sun.  The  light  of  the  former  may  be  as  clear  and 
dazzling  as  that  of  the  latter,  but  the  genial  warmth 
is  gone. 

That  portion  of  the  language  which  we  have  de- 
rived from  Latin  and  Greek  (more  especially  from  the 
former),  is  very  large ;  and  fulfils  purposes  for  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  the  language,  as  they  at 
present  exist,  would  by  no  means  suflBice.    The  Anglo- 
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Saxon,  indeed,  as  it  was  spoken  by  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors, was  not  only  copious  in  relation  to  the  wants 
of  those  who  used  it ;  but,  like  the  modern  German, 
possessed  in  its  system  of  inflections  and  terminations, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  formed  new  compounds 
from  its  then  perfectly  homogeneous  elements,  a  power 
of  expansion  and  self-development  fully  equal  to  all  the 
future  demands  of  advancing  knowledge  and  science. 
But  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  became  English,  partly 
from  the  great  change  in  its  grammatical  structure 
and  its  consequent  loss  of  inflections,  partly  from 
the  admixture  (though  this  was  slight)  of  foreign 
words,  this  power  was  in  a  great  degree  lost. 

How  it  is  that  a  language,  the  mass  of  whose  roots 
remain  the  same,  should,  under  such  circumstances, 
undergo  a  change  of  grammatical  structure,  has  never 
been  very  satisfactorily  investigated.  It  is  generally 
found  that  a  conquered  nation,  unless,  like  the  British, 
extirpated  or  expelled  from  the  country,  succeed  in 
fastening  their  language  upon  their  victors.  It  is 
with  nations  as  with  shrews^  it  is  more  easy  to  fetter 
their  hands  than  their  tongues ;  and  what  Caesar  said 
of  himself  is  true  of  all  conquerors,  that,  absolute  as 
may  be  their  power,  they  cannot  make  or  unmake 
a  single  word.  The  grammatical  structure,  however, 
is  always  changed  in  this  transition.  Nor  does  this 
change  seem  unnatural.  In  the  intercourse  which 
must  take  place  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered, the  former,  both  from  indolence  and  contempt 
of  their  bondsmen,  would  learn  as  Jittle  as  possible  — 
that  is,  they  would  content  themselves  if  they  could 
make  themselves  understood;  they  would  acquire  the 
vocabulary  and  disregard  the  grammar.  The  com- 
plicated inflections  and  variable  terminations,  those 
refined  expedients  of  a  perfectly  formed  and  horao- 
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-geneous  language,  would  be  naturally  neglected.  Con- 
venience would  dictate  the  same  course  to  tbe  van- 
quished, in  holding  intercourse  with  their  conquerors. 
As  the  object  would  be  to  be  understood,  however 
clumsily,  those  contrivances  in  wMoh  language  is 
perfected,  and  which  enable  us  to  eatress  ourselves 
with  perspicuous  brevity  —  with  dispatch  which  sa- 
crifices nothing  of  the  meaning— would  be  abandoned. 
We  may  see  this  occasionally  exemplified  in  our  own 
experience.  In  attempting  to  convey  our  meaning  in 
our  own  language  to  a  foreigner  who  only  knows 
some  few  of  its  words,  l^ut  who  is  ignorant  of  its 
grammar,  we  content  ourselves,  for  the  most  part, 
with  uttering  the  names  of  objects  and  the  principal 
modes  of  action;  we  drop,  in  a  great  measure,  our 
inflections,  abridge  the  use  of  our  particles,  and  never 
venture  at  all  on  the  more  refined  and  elliptical 
constructions. 

Supposing  the  changes  such  as  we  have  described, 
the  conquerors  would  possess  that  great  power  —  of 
setting  the  fashion,  and  thus  confirm  and  render  per- 
manent what  convenience  had  dictated,  and  igno- 
rance had  for  a  time  necessitated.  The  light  and 
commodious  vehicle,  fitted  for  r^pid  but  easy  motion, 
is  found  too  delicately  framed  for  such  a  rough  road 
as  this ;  its  springs  being  broken,  and  two  strtjng 
wheels  put  upon  its  stiff  axle,  it  degenerates  into 
^  cart :  or,  if  we  may  change  the  figure,  while  the 
trunk  of  the  language  remains  the  same,  the  twigs 
^nd  frailer  branches  are  torn  away  by  the  storm. 

But  whether  this  explanation  be  thought  satisfac- 
tory or  not,  certain  it  is  that  a  great  change  in  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  Saxon  took  place,  and 
that  this  was  nearly  the  whole  change  which  did  take 
place ;  for  the  infusion  of  foreign  words  was  compara- 
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lively  slight.  The  Anglo-Saxon  lost  its  inflections 
and  terminations,  and,  consequently,  in  a  great  degree, 
its  plastic  power  —  its  power  of  moulding  its  elements 
into  new  combinations.  The  tendency  to  drop  the 
terminations  has  characterised  the  whole  history  of 
the  English,  and  some  have  been  lost  within  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period.  Thus  the  distinguishing  ter- 
mination of  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present 
and  preterite  of  the  verbs,  though  given  in  all  gram- 
mars, is  generally  disused,  together  with  the  pronoun 
appropriated  to  it.  In  the  same  manner,  certain 
Teutonic  terminations  of  the  adjectives,  met  with  at 
no  very  distant  date' (as  that  in  en),  are  now  almost 
entirely  disused.  Treen^  and  silvern^  and  cedaren^ 
would  not  now  be  employed  at  all;  and,  though  we 
still  have  goldm  and  brazen^  the  tendency  is  here,  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  to  dispense  with  the 
termination.  Thus,  no  one  would  speak  of  a  brazen 
nail,  but  of  a  brass  nail,  nor  of  a  golden  pin,  but  a  gold 
pin.  Indeed,  as  some  have  remarked,  we  are  sadly 
destitute  of  terminations  appropriated  to  those  adjec- 
tives which  express  the  substance  of  which  a  thing  is 
made ;  being  genearally  obliged  to  turn  the  substantive 
itself,  unchanged,  into  an  adjective,  often  with  a  total 
sacrifice  of  euphony. 

The  consequence,  as  already  said,  of  this  change  in 
the  grammatical  structure,  was  a  want  of  facility  in 
forming  new  compounds ;  —  of  moulding  the  elements 
of  the  language  with  the  requisite  ease  into  new  forms. 
This  inflexibility  perpetually  increased,  since  the  study 
of  the  Latin  rendered  the  remaining  power  of  com- 
bination less  necessary  by  actually  introducing  a  large 
number  of  foreign  words  into  the  language ;  and  this 
it  did  the  naore  naturally,  as  the  new  ideas  for  which 
expression  was  demanded,  already  had  terms  appro- 
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priated  to  them,  or  something  very  like  them,  in  the 
Latin  language ;  in  which,  too,  those  who  had  most 
occasion  to  express  such  ideas,  read  and  wrote,  and  al- 
most thought.  The  greater  part  of  those  abstract  and 
general  terms  which  the  extension  of  knowledge  and 
the  cultivation  of  science  and  philosophy,  rendered 
necessary,  were  naturally  introduced  from  the  Latin. 

Thus  the  formation  of  new  compounds  was  rendered 
both  more  difficult  and  less  necessary  ;  —  more  diffi- 
cult, for  the  materials  of  the  language  were  now 
extremely  heterogeneous ;  less  necessary,  for  foreign 
words  served  to  denote  what  the  new  combinations  or 
applications  of  old  terms  would  have  expressed.  It  is 
true,  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  these  com- 
pounds still  —  as  thunderstorm^  thunder-cloudy  king- 
doniy  witchcraft,  sword-hearer^  earthquake^  handicraft; 
and,  for  the  reason  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  as- 
signed, they  are  amongst  the  most  expressive  in  the 
language  —  the  separate  elements  being  significant  as 
well  as  the  entire  word  composed  of  them.  These 
compounds  are  amongst  the  most  ancient  terms  in  the 
language ;  new  compounds  are  generally  inadmissible, 
except  in  poetry.  Our  words  must  now  be  married 
by  special  licence,  and  even  then  a  divorce  is  very 
frequently  demanded. 

In  prose,  such  new  combinations,  except  very 
sparingly  introduced,  and  very  felicitous,  are  not  per- 
mitted; when  very  frequent,  they  always  mark  a 
vicious  taste,  and  usually  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  what  is  called  an  inflated 
style. 

Partly  from  want  of  inflections  and  variety  of  ter- 
minations—  partly  from  long  abandonment  of  the 
practice  of  forming  new  compounds,  our.  words  will 
not  easily  coalesce ; .  they  come  together  with  a  harsh 
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sound,  a  grating  of  their  unyielding,  jagged  edges, 
in  strange  contrast  with  that  still  and  noiseless  move- 
ment with  which  the  elements  of  Greek  compounds 
generally  flow  into  one  another  —  reminding  one  of 
the  intermixture  of  two  homogeneous  fluids.  In  this 
respect  our  language  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Germans,  who  have  formed  out  of  their  vernacular 
roots  nearly  the  whole  even  of  their  scientific  techni- 
calities.  We  cannot  now  speak,  as  did  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  of  Icece-crceft  {leech-craft)  for  the  art  of  me- 
dicine; nor  of  scip-crceft  {ship-craft)  for  the  art  of 
navigation;  nor  of  eorth-tylth  {earth-tillage)  for  agri- 
culture ;  nor  of  eorth-wela  {earth-wealth)  for  fertility ; 
nor  of  hand-clath  {hand-cloth)  for  towel ;  nor  of  boc- 
crceft  for  literature ;  although  the  latter  half  of  the 
word,  in  its  modem  acceptation,  would  well  designate 
the  spirit  which  too  often  presides  over  the  mystery 
of  bookmaking. 

Whether  we  have  lost  or  gained  by  this  change  in 
the  language,  has  often  been  made  a  question.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  introduction  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  foreign  derivatives  has  greatly 
enriched  our  synonymes ;  and  added  to  the  variety  if 
not  to  the  strength  of  expression.  Whether  this  be 
considered  sufficient  compensation  or  not,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  we  cannot  revert  to  the  ancient  system, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent;  and  for  the  most 
part  only  in  those  instances  in  which  a  number  of  si- 
milarly formed  compounds  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  from  Saxon  times.  Thus,  as  we  have  sword-bearer^ 
standard-bearer  J  tale-bearer^  we  might  readily  tolerate 
new  compounds  of  a  like  kind  ;  but  we  know  nothing 
that  would  be  gained  but  ridicule  if  we  were  to  sub* 
stitute  *  bone-knowledge'  for  *  osteology,'  or  *  shell- 
craft'  for  '  conchology,'  or  'ship-skill'  for  'the  art  of 
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navigation.'     Nor  is  the   disposition  voluntarily  to 
innovate   on   the   established  laws  of  language,  no 
matter  how  they  came  to  be  established,  to  be   re- 
garded any  otherwise  than  as  an  indication  of  a  very 
depraved  taste.     A  philosophical  mind  will  consider, 
that  whatever  deflection  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
original  principles  of  a  language,  whatever  modifica- 
tion of  form  it  may  have  undergone,  it  is,  at  each 
period  of  its  history,  the  product  of  a  alow  accumula- 
tion and  countless  multitude  of  associations,  which 
can  neither  be  hastily  formed  nor  hastily  dismissed ; 
that  these  associations  extend  even  to  the  modes  of 
spelling  and  pronouncing,  of  inflecting  and  combining 
words ;  and  that  any  thing  which  does  violence  to  such 
associations  impairs,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  power  of 
the  language.     For  this  reason,  new  compounds,  such 
as  those  we  h^ve  just  referred  to,  though  perfectly  in 
analogy  with  many  others  which  still  remain  in  the 
language,  and  which  are  not  merely  expressive,  but 
venerable  for  their  antiquity,  could  not  be  ventured 
upon  without  covering  an  author  with  ridicule.     In 
brief,  a  philosophical   mind  will  consider  that  lan- 
guages, as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  profoundly  observed 
of  political  constitutions,  *are  not  made,  but  grow;' 
and  will  be  content  that  even  demonstrated  improve- 
ments should  not  be  suddenly  introduced,  according 
to  the  judgment,  caprice,  or  whim  of  the  individual 
writer ;  but  as  the  fruit  of  enlightened  criticism  and 
discussion,  operating  slowly  and  imperceptibly  on  the 
convictions  of  the  many.     When  changes   are  thus 
produced,  they  are  produced  not  only  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess, but  are  at  length  almost  simultaneously  adopted 
—  thus  preventing  any  rude  shock  to  our  associations. 
The  old  are  not  destroyed  till  the  new  are  ready  to 
take  their  place. 
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To  the  Latin,  we  owe  a  very  large  portion  of 
abstract  and  general  terms ;  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  theology,  ethical  and  political  philosophy, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  moral  sciences:  to  the  Greek, 
very  many  terms  in  these  departments ,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  technicalities  of  physical  science.  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  was  the  least  these  lan- 
guages could  do  for  us^  to  compensate  in  this  way  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  curbed  and  confined 
the  original  spirit  of  the  English ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  great  change  in  its  grammatical 
structure  took  place  long  before  the  revival  of  letters ; 
and,  in  short,  that  Latin  and  Greek  had  little  to  do 
with  it.  The  Conqueror  and  his  Normans,  we  ap^ 
prehend,  were  but  scantily  furnished  with  the  former 
language ;  and  if  they  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
language  as  the  latter,  it  was  as  much  as  they  did 
know.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the 
extensive  study  of  these  languages,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  words,  abridged  the  neces- 
sityy  as  well  as  discouraged  the  practice,  of  moulding 
the  old  materials  into  new  forms ;  but  the  great  revo- 
lution which  first  led  to  this  result  had  been  accom- 
plished long  before.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  if  divines  and  philosophers  could  ever  totally 
destroy  the  character  of  a  language  (which  will  never 
be  the  case),  there  was  at  one  time  a  danger  lest  the 
infusion  of  the  classical  element  should  be  carried  too 
far.  Reading  and  writing  perpetually  and  almost 
exclusively  in  Latin,  these  recluse  men  at  once  intro- 
duced into  their  pages,  with  the  slightest  possible 
change  of  termination,  hundreds  of  words  which  have 
since  become  obsolete.  Nobody  can  be  ignorant  of 
this  who  is  but  moderately  versed  in  the  writings  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  Burton  — the 
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singular  author  of  that  singular  book,  the  'Anatomy 
of  Melancholy.'  In  Jeremy  Taylor  for  example,  we 
find  the  words  '  funest'  for  '  sad ;'  '  eflBigiate '  for '  con- 
form ; '  *  respersed '  for  '  scattered ; '  '  deturpated '  for 
'deformed;'  ' deordination '  for  'confusion;'  '  clan- 
cularly '  for  '  secretly  ; '  '  rate '  for  '  ratified ; '  '  ferity ' 
for  '  fierceness ;'  '  correption '  for  '  rebuke ;'  '  immor- 
igerous'  for  'disobedient;'  'flexures'  in  the  sense  of 
'  compliances ; '  '  intenerate '  for  '  render  soft ; '  and  it 
were  easy  to  add  five  times  as  many  instances  out  of 
the  same  writer. 

But  the  learned,  powerful  as  is  their  influence  on 
a  language,  within  certain  limits,  and  considerable  as 
are  the  changes  they  may  eflfect,  never  have  been,  and 
never  will  be,  able  to  destroy  its  essence,  or  to  reverse 
the  proportions  of  its  principal  elements.  The  mass 
who  use  it  to  express  ordinary  objects,  their  natural 
feelings,  their  daily  wants,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  the  practical  business  of  life,  will  still  de* 
termine  its  character ;  and  the  writers  who  employ  it 
for  popular  purposes  will  chiefly  use  the  diction  of  the 
people.  The  pure  Saxon,  however  inferior  the  po- 
sition it  may  sometimes  hold  in  the  writings  of  phi- 
losophers, has  always  lived  and  triumphed  in  those  of 
the  poets  and  polite  writers,  more  especially  in  those 
of  the  dramatists.  Nothing  shows  the  vitality  of 
the  Saxon  portion  of  the  language  more  strongly, 
than  the  fact  of  its  having  preserved  its  ascendancy 
amidst  the  extraordinary  revolutions  of  our  political 
and  literary  history. 

'  Look  at  the  English,'  says  Dr.  Bosworth,  in  his  '  Prole- 
gomena/ *  polluted  by  Danish  and  Norman  conquest,  distorted 
in  its  genuine  and  noble  features  by  old  and  recent  endeavours 
to  mould  it  after  the  French  fashion,  invaded  by  a  hostile 
force  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  threatening  by  increasing 
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hosts  to  overwhelm  the  indigenous  terms ;  in  these  long  con- 
tests against  the  combined  might  of  so  many  forcible  enemies^ 
the  language^  it  is  true^  has  lost  some  of  its  power  of  inver- 
sion in  the  structure  of  sentences,  the  means  of  denoting  the 
differences  of  gender,  and  the  nice  distinctions  by  inflexion 
and  termination  —  almost  every  word  is  attacked  by  the 
spasm  of  the  accent  and  the  drawing  of  consonants  to  wrong 
positions,  yet  the  old  English  principle  is  not  overpowered. 
Trampled  down  by  the  ignoble  feet  of  strangers,  its  spring 
still  retains  force  enough  to  restore  itself;  it  lives  and  plays 
through  all  the  veins  of  the  language,  it  impregnates  the 
innumerable  strangers  entering  its  dominions  with  its  temper, 
and  stains  them  with  its  colour,  not  unlike  the  Greek,  which 
in  taking  up  oriental  words  stripped  them  of  their  foreign 
costume,  and  bid  them  appear  as  native  Greeks.' 

But  though  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
the  Saxon  still  maintains  its  ascendancy,  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  obligations  which  the  classical 
languages  conferred  upon  our  own,  are  slight.  They 
^ot  only  polished  and  refined  it,  by  inspiring  our 
writers  with  taste,  but  the  contributions  they  fur- 
nished to  our  vocabulary  were  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable.  Nor  are  wc  merely  indebted  to  them  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  language  of  philosophy,  and 
of  science ;  these  languages,  more  especially  the  Latin, 
have  furnished  us  with  duplicates  of  many  words  of 
common  objects,  which  add  much  to  the  variety  and 
harmony  of  expression. 

.  None  who  are  acquainted  with  the  earliest  speci- 
mens  of  English  literature,  but  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  fact,  that  however  racy  and  forcible  the  ex- 
pression is,  there  is  often  a  singular  poverty  and 
meagreness  about  it — a  want  of  variety  and  compass 
in  the  diction,  the  tedious  recurrence  of  the  same 
word  in  a  single  sentence.  No  doubt  these  defects 
might  have  been  in  a  great  measure  avoided,  even 
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without  enlarging  the  capabilities  of  the  language, 
if  writers  had  attained  that  taste  and  refinement 
which  were  yet  unborn,  and  which  were  to  be  im- 
bibed from  an  intense  and  prolonged  study  of  class- 
ical literature.  No  doubt,  in  that  rude  age,  the  most 
was  not  made  of  the  language,  such  as  it  was.  Still, 
after  making  all  allowance  for  this,  the  language, 
abridged  of  its  native  power,  needed  this  transfusion 
of  fresh  blood;  it  was  materially  strengthened  by 
these  foreign  alliances.  Nor  are  we  indebted  to  the 
Latin  merely  for  a  vast  addition  to  our  vocabulary — 
for  greater  compass  and  variety  of  expression ;  there 
are  certain  purposes  of  language,  which,  generally 
speaking,  our  words  of  Latin  origin  are  alone  capable 
of  fulfilling.  For  example,  the  Latin  contributes 
largely  to  the  language  of  polite  life,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  polite  literature.  To  the  orator,  this  portion 
of  the  language  is  of  less  importance,  because  energy 
is  his  great  object ;  and  indeed,  wherever  energy  is 
the  object,  it  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence. 
But  where  the  very  object  is  to  soften  what  would  be 
offensively  strong,  impart  dignity  or  novelty  to  what 
is  trite,  or  to  avoid  what  is  vulgar  or  hackneyed, 
terms  and  phrases  from  the  Latin  are  in  a  thousand 
cases  most  valuable  resources.  For  instance,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  convey  ideas  which,  if  expressed 
with  that  specialty  and  force  which  the  terms  of  the 
Saxon  would  be  sure  to  impart,  would  be  highly  re- 
pulsive; yet  they  may  be  expressed  in  the  general 
and  less  vivid  terms,  derived  from  foreign  sources, 
without  appearing  so  unpalatable.  For  this  reason, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  large  portion  of  those  expres- 
sions,  with  which  every  language  abounds,  to  which 
a  man  of  sensibility  instinctively  reverts,  and  by 
which  we  endeavour  to  throw  a  veil  over  what  is 
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hideous  or  offensive,  are  in  English  made  up  of  Latin 
terms.  Again ;  it  is  often  necessary  to  convey  ideas 
which,  though  not  truly  and  properly  offensive  in 
themselves,  would,  if  clothed  in  the  rough  Saxon, 
appear  so  to  the  sensitive  modesty  of  a  highly  refined 
state  of  society;  dressed  in  Latin,  these  very  same 
ideas  shall  seem  decent  enough.  Once  more ;  there 
is  a  large  number  of  words  which,  from  the  frequency 
with  Tfrhich  they  are  used,  and  from  their  being  so 
constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  would  not  be 
endured  in  polished  society,  though  more  privileged 
synonymes  of  Latin  origin,  or  some  classical  circum- 
locution, expressing  exactly  the  same  thing,  shall 
pass  unquestioned.  There  may  be  nothing  dishonest, 
nothing  really  vulgar  about  the  old  Saxon  word ;  yet 
it  ^'ould  be  thought  as  uncouth  in  a  drawing-room, 
as  the  ploughman  to  whose  rude  use  it  is  abandoned. 
Thus  the  word  *  stench'  is  lavendered  over  into  un- 
pleasant effluvia,  or  an  ill  odour :  '  sweat,'  diluted  into 
four  times  the  number  of  syllables,  becomes  a  very 
inoffensive  thing  in  the  shape  of  *  perspiration.'     To 

*  squint '  is  softened  into  obliquity  of  vision ;  to  be 

*  drunk'  is  vulgar ;  but  if  a  man  be  simply  intoxicated 
or  inebriated,  it  is  comparatively  venial.  Indeed,  we 
may  say  of  the  classical  names  of  vices,  what  Burke 
more  questionably  said  of  vices  themselves,  *  that  they 
lose  half  their  deformity  by  losing  all  their  grossness.' 
In  the  same  manner,  we  all  know  that  it  is  very  pos- 
sible for  a  medical  man  to  put  to  us  questions,  under 
the  seemly  disguise  of  scientific  phraseology  and  po- 
lite circumlocution,  which,  if  expressed  in  the  bare 
and  rude  vernacular,  would  be  almost  as  nauseous  as 
his  draughts  and  pills. 

Lastly ;  there  are  many  thoughts  which  gain  im- 
mensely  by  mere  novelty  and  variety  of  expression* 
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This  the  judicious  poet,  who  knows  that  the  con-, 
nexion  between  thoughts  and  words  is  as  intimate 
as  that  between  body  and  spirit,  well  understands. 
There  are  thoughts,  in  themselves  trite  and  common- 
place when  expressed  in  the  hackneyed  terms  of  com- 
mon life,  which,  if  adorned  by  some  graceful  or  feli- 
citous novelty  of  expression,  shall  assume  an  unwonted 
air  of  dignity  and  elegance,  .What  was  trivial,  be- 
comes striking ;  and  what  was  plebeian,  noble. 

To  know  how  to  employ,  in  the  due  degree  and  on 
the  proper  occasions,  either  the  Saxon  or  the  classical 
elenients  of  our  language ;  when  to  aim  at  strength 
and  when  at  refinement  of  expression  —  to  be  ener- 
getic without  coarseness  and  polished  without  affec- 
tation—  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  a  highly 
cultivated  taste.  The  false  refinement  with  which 
some  avoid  the  strong  Saxon,  even  when  there  is 
nothing  vulgar  about  it ; — when  its  very  homeliness 
and  strength  are  the  only  reasons  which  induce  them 
to  reject  it ;  in  other  words,  when  their  only  reasons 
for  rejecting,  are  just  everybody  else's  reasons  for 
preferring  it  —  is  perfectly  ludicrous.  They  would 
sooner  employ  the  most  frigid  synonyme  of  Latin 
origin,  provided  it  is  not  common,  that  is,  provided  it 
is  powerless,  or  the  most  effeminate  circumlocution, 
than  resort  to  a  nervous,  but  homely  term  or  phrase* 
Such  writers  offend  as  much  by  their  squeamish  deli- 
cacy as  others  by  their  grossness.  They  forget  that 
it  is  possible  for  perfumes  to  be  as  stiflingly  strong  as 
ill  odours  ;  and  remind  one  of  that  philosophic  people, 
of  whom  Swift  tells  us  that  they  never  charged  each 
other  with  '  lying,'  but  only  with  *  saying  the  thing 
that  is  not ; '  or  of  that  courtly  preacher,  who  told  his 
congregation  that  '  if  they  did  not  mend  their  man- 
ners, they  would  certainly  go  to  a  place  —  which  he 
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could  not  think  of  naming  in  the  ears  of  so  polite  an 
assembly.' 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  great  familiarity 
with  classical  literature  will  indispose  a  man  for  re- 
lishing or  writing  idiomatic  English.  We  are  tho- 
roughly persuaded  of  the  contrary.  If,  indeed,  one 
who  has  little  imagination  —  little  poetic  sensibihty 
—  will  persist  in  reading  nothing  but  Latin  and 
Greek ;  if  he  will  not  keep  up  his  acquaintance  with 
the  best  specimens  of  English  literature,  such  a  result 
may  be  expected,  but  not  otherwise.  It  is  also  doubt- 
less true,  that  when  Roman  literature  first  began  to 
be  much  studied,  and  when  Latin  was  almost  the  only 
language  in  which  the  learned  wrote  or  read,  there 
was  for  a  time  a  tendency  to  import  Latin  terms  too 
largely,  just  as  there  was  a  tendency  to  adopt  an  in- 
volved  and  highly  periodic  style,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  genius  of  English.  All  this  was  not  un- 
natural :  classical  literature  was  then  doing  its  work, 
but  had  not  done  it  —  that  of  forming  and  refining 
taste.  As  our  language  during  this  period  was  still 
in  a  great  degree  unfixed,  and  the  taste  of  those  who 
wrote  it  comparatively  rude,  mere  imitation,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  There 
is  little  temptation  now  to  such  folly,  and  no  apology 
for  it.  Accordingly  in  general  the  only,  as  it  is  the 
proper,  effect  of  the  study  of  classical  literature  on 
every  vigorous  mind,  is  to  inspire  it  with  delicacy  of 
taste ; — to  secure  a  more  exact  and  sensitive  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful.  The  ambition  which  will 
animate  such  a  mind,  will  be  that  of  transferring  the 
classical  spirit  into  the  language  and  literature  of  his 
own  country,  not  of  moulding  their  outward  forms 
into  conformity  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  in 
a  word,  of  doing  that  in  English  which  the  ancients 
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did  in  Greek  and  'Latin.  A  man  who  should  act 
otherwise,  would  resemble  the  learned  doctor  in 
*  Peregrine  Pickle,'  who,  instead  of  adapting  to  mo- 
dern cookery  the  spirit  of  elegant  luxury  which 
reigned  over  Roman  entertainments,  turned  the  sto- 
machs of  his  guests  with  pullets  stuffed  with  assa* 
foBtida,  and  dormice  pies  liquored  over  with  syrup 
of  poppies. 

Such,  then,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  genuine  and 
usiual  effect  of  studying  classical  literature.  Some 
few  exceptions  there  will  always  be;  meai  so  per- 
versely  constituted  in  mind,  so  predestinated  to  be 
pedants  and  slavish  copyists,  that  nothing  can  cure 
them;  men  who  will  traverse  the  whole  circle  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  acquire  nothing 
thereby  but  the  faculty  of  spoiling  English.  Upon 
such,  the  grace  and  beauty  which  pervade  the  re- 
mains of  classical  antiquity  are  utterly  lost;  they 
must  transfer  them  bodily,  and  in  their  actual  forms, 
or  not  at  all.  And  this  they  foolishly  think  they  have 
done,  when  they  have  violently  torn  away  some  few 
tatters  of  phraseology,  some  fragments  of  the  lan- 
guage of  their  admired  models,  and  grotesquely  stuck 
them  on  their  own  pages;  totally  unconscious  that 
their  beauty,  like  that  of  the  flower  plucked  from  its 
stem,  withers  at  once  by  the  very  violence  which  tears 
it  from  its  place,  and  that  there  is  no  more  resemblance 
between  classical  compositions  and  such  imitations, 
than  between  the  wild  hedge-rows  and  the  hortus 
mccus  of  a  botanist.  These  instances,  however,  of 
hopeless  bad  taste,  are  comparatively  rare. 

That  the  effect  of  the  study  of  classical  literature 
is  generally  what  we  have  stated,  is  certainly  con- 
firmed, if  we  examine  the  list  of  our  principal  authors. 
It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  to  show  that  a  very 
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considerable  majority  of  onr  most  idiomatic  writers 
liave  been,  if  not  profound  classical  scholars,  yet  early 
tinctured  with  classical  literature,  and  tbrosi^out 
their  lives  distinguished  by  a  love  of  it.  Such  were 
Milton,  South,  Swift ;  the  first  of  whom  is  indeed  as 
rem&rkable  for  his  thorough  mastery  over  the  Saxon 
portion  of  our  own  language,  as  he  is  for  his  classical 
spirit.  Again;  the  bulk  of  those  writers  who  have 
Welded  with  equal  ease  all  the  elements  of  our  pow- 
erfiil  language -giving  an  undue  preference  to  none 
of  them,  but  employing  each  just  in  the  degree  and 
on  the  occasions  required  —  have  been  deeply  imbued 
with  a  love  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Such, 
to  cite  a  few  examples,  were  Addison,  Pope,  Steele, 
Cowper,  Burke;  indeed,  almost  the  only  writer  re- 
markably idiomatic,  who  was  totally  unimbued  with 
this  spirit,  was  Cobbett. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  English  language,  in  copious- 
ness and  variety,  as  well  as  in  most  other  qualities, 
will  vie  with  almost  any  other,  ancient  or  modem. 
The  words  of  old  Camden  are  still  more  applicable 
to  it  now  than  when  they  were  originally  written. 
*  Whereas  our  tongue  is  miixed,  it  is  no  disgrace. 
The  Italian  is  pleasant,  but  without  sinews,  as  a  still, 
fleeting  water.  The  French  delicate,  but  even  nice  as 
a  woman,  scarce  daring  to  open  her  Uppes  for  fear  of 
marring  her  countenance.  The  Spanish  majesticall, 
but  fulsome,  running  too  much  on  the  (?,  and  terrible 
like  the  divell  in  a  play.  The  Dutch  manlike,  but 
withall  very  harsh,  as  one  ready,  at  every  word,  to 
picke  a  quarrell.  Now  we,  in  borrowing  from  them, 
give  the  strength  of  consonants  to  the  Italian ;  the 
full  sound  of  words  to  the  French ;  the  variety  of 
terminations  to  the  Spanish ;  and  the  mollifying  of 
more  vowels  to  the  Dutch;   and  so,  like  bees,  we 
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gather  the  honey  of  their  good  properties,  and  leave 
the  dregs  to  themselves.  And  thus,  when  substan- 
tiahiesse  combineth  with  delightfuhiesse,  fulnesse  with 
finenesse,  seemlinesse  with  portlinesse,  and  current- 
nesse  with  staydnesse,  how  can  the  language  which 
consisteth  of  all  these,  sound  other  than  full  of  all 
sweetnesse?'* 

The  work  which  has  suggested  this  essay,  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  student  wanted.  Not 
only  were  the  older  dictionaries,  as  those  of  Somner, 
Benson,  and  Lye,  out  of  the  market,  or  high  priced, 
but  they  were  all  marked  by  great  defects.  At  the 
time  when  even  the  most  recent  of  them  was  pub- 
lished, namely,  in  1772,  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  had  been  little  investigated;  and 
the  false  principles  which  pervade  them,  or  their  want 
of  principles  altogether,  detract  most  seriously  from 
their  value.  Even  of  Lye,  whose  great  work  reflects 
the  highest  honour  on  his  industry  and  learning,  E.ask 
observes  (perhaps  too  generally)  that,  *fpom  him 
scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  properties 
of  a  word  can  be  obtained,  but  of  its  signification 
only.'  Equally  deficient  are  these  works,  considered 
merely  as  vocabularies.  Since  the  publication  of  Lye, 
the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  (as  well  as  of  all  the 
kindred  dialects)  has  been  prosecuted  with  ardour. 
Its  grammatical  structure  and  peculiarities  have  been 
developed  with  extraordinary  sagacity  by  Bask ; 
Grimm's  '  Deutsche  Grammatik '  has  shed  much  light 
on  the  subject ;  Bosworth  has  been  long  occupied  in 
the  same  field ;  while  the  publication  of  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts,  or  new  editions  of  what  had  been  already 

*  Camden's  *  Remains.* 
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published,  by  Thorpe,  Kemble,  and  Cardale*,  together 
with  the  critical  labours  of  these  and  other  gentlemen, 
have  not  only  facilitated  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar 
of  the  language,  but  have  extensively  enlarged  its 
vocabulary.  The  great  desideratum  was  a  lexicon, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  the  results  of  modern  scho- 
larship should  be  applied ;  in  which  the  newly  elicited 
principles  of  the  grammar  should  be  exemplified,  and 
the  additions  to  the  vocabulary  included.  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  work  now  before  us,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  ripe  scholarship,  enlarged  views,  and  many 
years  of  severe  and  patient  labour*  Dr.  Bosworth 
seems  to  have  availed  himself  most  diligently,  not 
only  of  all  the  lexicographical  works  which  preceded 
his  own,  but  of  the  researches  of  all  hi» ,  contempo- 
raries both  here  and  on  the  Continent.  The  addi-* 
tional  words  in  the  *  Glossaries  to  ApoUonius,'  afeid 
the  '  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica,'  by  Thorpe  '■ —  in  the 
^  Index  to  Csedmon,'  by  the  same  able  editor — in  the 
*  Glossary  to  Beowulf,'  by  Kemble,  are  here  embodied, 
while  the  utmost  use  has  been  made  of  the  manuscript 
collections  of  Mr.  Cardale,  generously  offered  for  this 
purpose.  Rask  was  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author, 
who  also  seems  to  have  had  intercourse  with  most  of 
the  other  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  on  the  Continent; 
some  of  whom  have  rendered  most  important  assist- 
ance, not  only  in  the  valuable  *  Prolegomena  on  the 
Origin  and  Affinities  of  the  Germanic  Languages,' 
but  in  the  preparation  of  the  lexicon  itself,  '  One 
of  them,'  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Bosworth,  *  well- 
acquainted  with  all  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
dialects,  has  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  verify  eveiy 

*  Since  the  publication  of  this  essay,  Latham,  Garnet,  and 
Guest  have  well  earned  an  honourable  mention  by  their  labours 
in  the  same  field. 
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word  introduced  ahiongst  the  parallels,  and  to  give 
the  orthography  and  gender  correctly/  As  the  eager- 
ness with  which  our  author  has  availed  himself  of 
every  source  of  information,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  him  as  a  scholar ;  so  the  frankness  and 
the  gratitude  with  which  he  acknowledges  all  such 
assistance,  are  equally  creditable  to  him  as  a  man. 
Indeed,  the  candour  which  he  every  where  manifests, 
is  well  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  authors  in  general. 
Not  the  minutest  obligations  are  left  unacknowledged, 
even  on  points  where  some  other  writers  would  have 
appropriated  them  without  scruple.  With  an  equally 
resolute  candour,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  modify  or 
abandon  early  opinions,  whenever  more  extensive  or 
more  accurate  research  has  suggested  the  propriety 
of  doing  so.  Thus  he  frankly  acknowledges,  in  his 
preface  to  the  *  Essentials  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,' 
that  '  as  information  increased,  there  has  been  a  gra- 
dual approximation  in  grammatical  forms  and  accents 
to  the  views  of  Professors  Rask  and  Grimm.' 

The  general  plan  of  the  lexicon  is  this: — The 
Anglo-Saxon  words  are  usually  followed  by  the  pa- 
rallel terms  in  the  cognate  dialects;  the  derivation 
of  the  word  immediately  succeeds  the  synonymes ; 
then  the  meanings  are  given  in  English,  while  to  the 
principal  significations,  the  Latin  is  also  added,  thus 
securing  the  authority  of  Somner  and  Lye.  Then 
follow  the  quotations  from  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  with 
an  English  translation  as  literal  as  possible.  The 
grammatical  inflections  are  fully  given,  and  the  gender 
of  the  nouns  (a  matter  of  immense  importance,  and 
in  which  Lye's  great  work  is  singularly  faulty)  marked 
with  great  care.  As  to  the  much  debated  question 
of  orthography.  Dr.  Bosworth  tells  us  '  that  he  has 
always  followed  that  which  he  has  found  in  the  best 
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authors ;  while  the  principal  variations  in  the  literal 
expression  of  a  word,  are  added  in  the  order  in  which 
they  vary  from  what  is  deemed  to  be  the  correct 
spelling.  No  fancy  or  presumption  has  been  per- 
mitted in  the  orthography ;  but  all  authors  have  been 
allowed  to  answer  for  themselves,  and  to  appear  in 
their  own  dress,  without  a  wish  to  dictate  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  now  presumed  they  ought  to  have 
written.' 

Our  author  originally  intended  to  include  none 
but  pure  Anglo-Saxon  words ;  none  in  fact  that  are 
found  after  a.d.  1100.  We  think  he  judged  wisely 
in  somewhat  extending  the  rule.  Most  of  the  words 
thus  added  are  fipom  the  *  Saxon  Chronicle ; '  and  as 
in  eveiy  such  case  the  date  is  given,  there  can  be  no 
fear  of  confounding  pure  with  impure  words.  The 
valuable  system  of  accents,  as  developed  by  recent 
scholars,  has  been  adopted.  We  must  add,  that,  by 
an  ingenious,  contrivance,  this  dictionary  not  only 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  Saxon-English  and  of  a 
Saxon-Latin,  but  of  an  English-Saxon  and  Latin^ 
Saxon  dictionary ;  for  at  the  close  of  the  work  exten- 
sive indices  of  English  and  Latin  words  are  given, 
with  references  to  the  columns  of  the  dictionary, 
where  the  correspondeot  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  to 
be  found- 

Nor  is  the  preliminary  matter  inferior  in  value  to 
that  of  the  lexicon  itself.  After  illustrating,  in  a 
very  concise  but  perspicuous  manner,  the  great  doc- 
trine, that  all  languages  had  a  common  origin,  our 
author  proceeds  to  consider  the  origin,  history,  and 
mutual  connexion  of  the  Germanic  tongues.  These 
he  treats  in  a  series  of  brief  but  able  dissertations, 
illustrated  by  copious  specimens.  They  embrace  a 
general  view  of  the  Low-German,  High-German,  and 
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Scandinavian  dialects.  Those  on  Anglo-Saxon,  Frie- 
SIC,  Dutch,  and  German,  are  of  considerable  extent. 
In  his  dissertation  on  the  Friesic,  Dr.  Bosworth  ex- 
presses his  obligations  to  Mr.  Halbertsma,  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  Friesian  literature.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  perceive  the  extraordinary  aflEinitiea 
between  this  dialect  and  the  Ano^lo-Saxon :  and  our 
author  thinks  it  is  calculated  to  shed  a  stronger  light 
on  the  latter  than  any  other  of  the  sister  dialects. 
One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck,  however,  throughout 
these  dissertations,  with  the  strong  family  likeness 
amongst  all  the  dialects  of  the  Germanic  languages ; 
and  at  the  ease  with  which  any  one  acquainted  with 
English  and  Dutch,  or  English  and  German,  might 
acquire  the  rest. 

The  dissertations  are  followed  by  remarks  on  the 
affinity  of  the  Germanic  languages ;  a  short  account 
of  the  great  etymological  systems  of  modem  Germany ; 
the  essentials  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  ;  an  abstract 
of  the  grammar  of  Rask,  and  of  that  portion  of 
Grimm's  *  Deutsche  Grammatik,'  which  relates  to  the 
Saxon » 

In  fine,  this  volume  contains,  mthin  a  moderate 
compass,  a  valuable  apparatus  for  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Copious,  accurate,  cheap— embodying  the 
results  of  modern  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship— ^ there  is 
no  other  lexicon  that  cati  be  put  in  comparison  with 
it ;  and  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  this  department  of  our  literature. 
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PULPIT.* 


About  fifteen  years  ago  our  readers  were  presented 
with  a  critique  on  '  French  Sermons,'  concluding  with 
an  intimation,  that  at  some  future  period  the  subject 
would  be  resumed,  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
British  pulpit.f  In  that  article  surprise  was  expressed 
that  there  should  be  so  small  a  proportion  of  sermons 
destined  to  live; — that  out  of  the  million  and  up- 
wards, preached  annually  throughout  the  empire, 
there  should  be  so  very  few  that  are  remembered 
three  whole  days  after  they  are  delivered — fewer  still 
that  are  committed  to  the  press — scarcely  one  that  is 
not  in  a  few  years  absolutely  forgotten.  *If  any 
one,'  it  was  added,  *  were,  for  the  first  time,  informed 
what  preaching  was — if,  for  example,  one  of  the 
ancient  critics  had  been  told  that  the  time  would 
come  when  vast  multitudes  of  persons  should  assemble 
regularly,  to  be  addressed,  in  the  midst  of  their  de- 
votions, upon  the  most  sacred  truths  of  a  religion 
sublime  beyond  all  the  speculations  of  philosophers, 
yet  in  all  its  most  important  points  simple,  and  of  the 
easiest  apprehension;  that  with  those  truths  were  to 
l3e  mingled  discussions  of  the  whole  circle  of  human 

*  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  Oct  1840. 

Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation*  By  Augustus  William 
Hare,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Bector  of  Alton  Barnes. 
2  vols.  8vo.     London:  1839. 

t  No.  Ixxxix.  p.  147,  148. 
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duties,  according  to  a  system  of  morality  singularly 
pure  and  attractive;  that  the  more  dignified  and  the 
more  interesting  parts  of  national  affairs  were  not  to 
be  excluded  from  the  discourse — that,  in  short,  the 
most  elevating,  the  most  touching,  and  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  topics  were  to  be  the  subject-matter 
of  the  address,  directed  to  persons  sufficiently  versed 
in  them,  and  assembled  only  from  the  desire  they  felt 
to  hear  them  handled  —  surely  the  conclusion  would 
at  once  have  been  drawn,  that  such  occasions  must 
train  up  a  race  of  the  most  consummate  orators,  and 
that  the  effusions  to  which  they  gave  birth  must  needs 
cast  all  other  rhetorical  compositions  into  the  shade. 
....  How,  then,  comes  it  to  pass,  that  instances  are 
so  rare  of  eminent  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  ? ' 

Though  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  some  im- 
provement, in  this  branch  of  eloquence,  is  gradually 
taking  place,  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  above 
question  is  as  pertinent  as  ever.  It  seems  proper, 
therefore,  to  investigsite  the  causes  of  so  singular  a 
phenomenon,  and  to  urge  upon  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  so  powerful  an  instrument  of  instruction 
as  the  Pulpit,  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  turn  it  to 
better  account. 

To  this  important  subject  we  propose  to  devote  the 
present  essay  —  premising  that  it  is  not  at  all  our 
intention  to  discuss  any  doctrinal  questions,  or  to 
examine  how  much  of  truth  or  error  there  may  be  in 
any  given  system  of  rehgious  belief :  we  consider  only 
the  general  conditions  on  which  all  religious  instruc* 
tion  (presupposing  it  to  be  sound)  should  be  conveyed ; 
and  especially  the  style  and  the  manner  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  this  department  of  public  speaking. 

Without  departing  from  the  above  resolution,  we 
may,  however,  be  allowed  to  make  one  obvious  re- 
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mark,  even  in  relation  to  what  ought  to  be  the  sub- 
stance of  that  eloquence,  of  which  we  propose  more 
particularly  to  consider  only  the  form.  It  is  this  — 
that  whatever  diversities  of  opinion  and  of  doctrine  it 
may  present,  it  is,  of  course,  implied  that  there  are 
limits  to  these  diversities.  We  cannot  expect  that 
any  system  will  produce  its  proper  effects,  however 
eloquent  and  forcible  the  form  in  which  it  is  pro- 
fessedly exhibited,  unless  its  essential  peculiarities  be 
preserved.  A  Mollah  must  not  preach  the  doctrines 
of  a  Brahmin,  if  he  wishes  to  see  what  are  the  genuine 
results  of  Islamism ;  nor  a  Pundit  interpret  his  sacred 
books  by  the  Koran  of  the  Prophet.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  the  Christian  preacher  (as  was  too  often 
the  case  in  times  that  are  past)  be  nothing  more  than 
what  Bishop  Horsley  calls  '  an  ape  of  Epictetus '  —  a 
bad  personation  of  Seneca  tricked  out  in  a  gown  and 
cassock  —  or  a  doctor  of  metaphysics,  who,  by  some 
strange  blunder,  has  mistaken  the  church  for  the 
lecture-room  —  we  cannot  rationally  expect  that 
Christianity  should  produce  its  genuine  results. 
What  are  the  precise  limits  within  which  the  essen- 
tials of  Christian  doctrine  may  be  exhibited  in  their 
integrity,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine:  to  do  so 
would  be  to  venture  within  that  province  which  we 
have  formally  renounced.  Bat  that  the  essence  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  this  peculiar  system 
may  be  fully  exhibited,  notwithstanding  considerable 
diversity  of  opinions  on  subordinate  points,  no  man  of 
candour  will  deny.  The  names  of  eminent  men  of 
very  diflferent  parties,  will  instantly  suggest  themselves 
to  the  memory  of  the  reader,  to  whom,  we  are  con- 
vinced, not  one  individual  of  the  Christian  community 
would  deny  the  title  of  *  preachers  of  righteousness.' 
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But  supposing  the  requisite  purity  of  doctrine  se- 
cured —  of  which  we  must  leave  men  to  form  their 
own  opinion  —  the  mode  in  which  that  doctrine  is 
exhibited  and  enforced  is  only  second  in  importance. 
And  the  proof  is  found  in  this  —  that  if  we  appeal  to 
an  individual  of  any  denomination,  he  will  tell  you 
that  he  knows  preachers  whom  he  cannot  but  account 
equally  worthy  and  excellent,  and  equally  in  pos- 
session  of  the  truth,  (that  is,  who  think  exactly  with 
himself — for  that  is  the  infallible  standard  by  which 
each  man  measures  the  aberrations  of  his  neighbour), 
who  yet  shall  produce  the  most  opposite  effects  on 
him.  The  one  shall  send  him  to  sleep  in  spite  of  him^ 
self,  and  the  other  shall  not  permit  him  to  sleep,  even 
if  he  would.  Yet  the  substance  of  their  communi- 
cations, he  himself  being  the  judge,  is  in  each  case 
precisely  the  same. 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  inefficiency 
that  so  generally  distinguishes  pulpit  discourses,  is  in 
a  great  degree  owing  to  the  two  following  causes:  — 
first,  that  preachers  do  not  sufficiently  cultivate,  as 
part  of  their  professional  education,  a  systematic 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  upon  which  all  ef- 
fective eloquence  must  be  founded  —  with  the  limita- 
tions under  which  their  topics  must  be  chosen,  and  tlie 
mode  in  which  they  must  be  exhibited,  in  order  to 
secure  popular  impression;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
do  not,  after  they  have  assumed  their  sacred  func- 
tions, give  sufficient  time  or  labour  to  the  prepara- 
tion  of  their  discourses. 

Many  and  splendid  exceptions  to  these  statements 
no  doubt  there  are.  We  only  fear  that  some,  for 
whom  the  consolation  of  this  saving  clause  was  not 
intended,  will,  nevertheless,  complacently  take  the 
benefit  of  it.     We  shall  offer  some  observations  on 
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both  the  causes  of-  failure  above  specified,  at  the  close 
of  the  present  article. 

The  appropriateness  of  any  composition,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  is  easily  deduced  from  its  object. 
If  that  object  be  to  instruct,  convince,  or  persuade,  or 
all  these  at  the  same  time,  we  naturally  expect  that  it 
should  be  throughout  of  a  direct  and  earnest  cha* 
racter ;  —  indicating  a  mind  absorbed  in  the  avowed 
object,  and  solicitous  only  about  what  may  subserve 
it.  We  expect  that  this  singleness  of  purpose  should 
be  seen  in  the  topics  discussed,  in  the  arguments 
selected  to  enforce  them,  in  the  modes  of  illustration, 
and  even  in  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  expression. 
We  expect  that  nothing  shall  be  introduced  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  an  interest,  either  in  the 
thoughts  or  in  the  language,  apart  from  their  perti- 
nency to  the  object;  or  of  exciting  an  emotion  of 
delight  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  poetry  —  although  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  most  vivid  pleasure  will  neces- 
sarily result  from  perceiving  an  exact  adaptation  of 
the  means  to  the  end.  We  cannot  readily  pardon 
mere  beauties  or  elegancies,  striking  thoughts  or 
graceful  imagery,  if  they  are  marked  by  this  irrele- 
vancy ;  since  they  serve  only  to  impede  the  vehement 
<5urrent  of  argument  or  feeling.  In  a  word,  we  expect 
nothing  but  what,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
speaker,  is  prompted  by  nature ;  —  nature,  not  as  op- 
posed to  a  deliberate  effort  to  adapt  the  means  to  the 
ends,  and  to  do  what  is  to  be  done  as  well  as  possible, 
for  this,  though  in  one  sense  art,  is  also  the  truest 
nature;  —  but  nature,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is 
inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  the  man  is  under  the 
dominion  of  genuine  feeling,  and  bent  upon  taking 
the  directest  path  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object. 
True  eloquence  is  not  like  some  painted  window, 
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which  both  transmits  the  light  of  day  variegated  and 
tinged  with  a  thousand  hues,  and  diverts  the  attention 
from  its  proper  use  to  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the 
artist's  doings.  It  is  a  perfectly  transparent  medium; 
transmitting  light,  without  suggesting  a  thought 
about  the  medium  itself.  Adaptation  to  the  one 
single  object  is  every  thing. 

These  maxims  have  been,  universally  recognised 
in  deliberative  and  forensic  eloquence.  Those  who 
have  most  severely  exemplified  them,  have  ever  been 
regarded  as  the  truest  models ;  while  those  who  have 
partially  violated  them,  though  still  considered  in  a 
qualified  sense  very  eloquent,  have  failed  to  obtain 
the  highest  place.  Nor,  it  may  be  safely  said,  would 
the  irrelevant  discussions,  the  florid  declamation,  the 
imaginative  finery,  the  tawdry  ornament,  which  too 
often  disgrace  the  pulpit  —  which  too  often  are  heard 
in  it,  not  only  without  astonishment,  but  with  admir- 
ation— be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  senate  or  at 
the  bar. 

Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the 
deplorable  fact,  that  the  great  themes  of  religion  are 
viewed  (not  by  preachers  alone,  but  by  all  mankind) 
with  emotions  so  sadly  disproportipned  to  their  in- 
trinsic importance.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  man  who  is  as  thoroughly  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects of  religion  as  thousands  are  in  discussions  relat- 
ing to  the  timber  or  sugar  duties,  —  to  a  grant  of 
public  money,  or  a  vote  of  supply.  Even  a  trial  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  a  couple  of  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, too  often  stirs  deeper  emotion,  both  in 
speakers  and  hearers,  than  the  most  momentous  re- 
alities connected  with  the  future  and  unseen  world, 
.  This,  however,  is  only  a  partial  solution  of  the 
difficulty ;  since  the  maxims  we  have  above  adverted 
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to,  are  often  and  grievously  violated  by  multitudes  of 
preachers,  the  consistency  of  whose  lives,  and  whose 
diligent  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  their 
office,  bespeak  them  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  reli- 
gious principle.  Their  failings,  therefore,  as  public 
Ispeakers,  can  be  fairly  accounted  for  only  by  their 
having  adopted  an  erroneous  idea  of  what  the  most 
effective  style  of  speaking  is ;  or,  which  is  more  fre- 
quent, from  their  never  having  attained  any  distinct 
idea  of  it  at  all. 

We  have  long  felt  convinced  that  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit,  in  its  general  character,  has  never  been 
assimilated  so  far  as  it  might  have  been,  and  ought  to 
have  been,  to  that  which  has  produced  the  greatest 
effect  elsewhere;  and  which  is  shown  to  be  of  the 
right  kind  both  by  the  success  which  has  attended  it, 
lind  by  the  analysis  of  the  qualities  by  which  it  has 
been  distinguished.  If  we  were  compelled  to  give  a 
brief  definition  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  this 
truest  style  of  eloquence,  we  should  say  it  was  *  prac- 
tical reasoning,  animated  by  strong  emotion ;  *  or  if  we 
might  be  indulged  in  what  is  rather  a  description  than 
a  definition  of  it,  we  should  say  that  it  consisted  in 
reasoning  on  topics  calculated  to  inspire  a  common 
interest,  expressed  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life^ 
and  in  that  brief,  rapid,  familiar  style  which  natural 
amotion  ever  assumes.  The  former  half  of  this  de- 
'scription  would  condemn  no  small  portion  of  the  com- 
^sitions  called  ^  Sermons,'  and  the  latter  half  a  still 
larger  portion. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  far  —  very 
fsLt  — ^  from  our  intention  to  speak  in  tetms  of  the 
slightest  depreciation  of  the  immense  treasures  of 
learning,  of  acute  disquisition,  of  profound  speculation, 
of  powerful  controversy,  which  the  literature. of  the 
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English  pulpit  contains.  In  these  points  it  cannot 
be  surpassed.  In  vigour  and  originality  of  thought, 
in  argumentative  power,  in  extensive  and  varied  era* 
dition,  it  as  far  transcends  all  other  literature  of  the 
same  kind,  as  it  is  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  are 
fitted  to  produce  popular  impression.  We  merely 
assert  that  the  greater  part  of  *  Sermons  '  are  not  at 
all  entitled  to  the  name,  if  by  it  be  meant  discourses 
specially  adapted  to  the  object  of  instructing,  con- 
vincing, or  persuading  the  common  mind. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  very  nature  of  pulpit 
eloquence  forbids  any  thing  more  than  a  partial  assi- 
milation to  that  of  the  senate  or  the  bar ;  —  that  cer* 
tain  modifications  will  be  instantly  suggested  by  the 
topics  with  which  it  deals,  and  the  objects  which  it 
has  in  view.  It  must  often  be,  to  a  far  greater  extent^ 
simply  didactic  than  eloquence  of  any  other  kind; 
though  the  practical  purpose  to  which  all  matter  of 
this  sort  is  to  be  immediately  applied,  will  still  secure 
an  earnestness  and  animation  in  the  style  in  very 
observable  contrast  with  the  even  tone  and  measured 
periods  of  literary  disquisition.  It  never  can  appeal 
t^  those  tumultuous  passions,  nor  rouse  those  vehe- 
ment feelings  which  may  be  gladly  abandoned  to  the 
arena  of  politics ;  while  those  sublime  realities,  con- 
nected with  the  future  and  the  invisible,  which  form 
its  great  and  inspiring  themes,  must  necessarily  de-* 
mand  more  minute  and  ample  description,  in  order 
vividly  to  impress  the  imagination,  than  would  be 
readily  tolerated  either  in  deliberative  or  forensic  elo- 
quence. Still  this  is  only  saying,  that,  as  a  peculiar 
species  of  eloquence,  it  has  something  peculiar  ;^  as  a 
species  of  the  genus^  it  ought  still  to  possess  the  gene- 
ric qualities.  The  degree  in  which  it  can  exhibit  and 
embody  those   qualities  is   another  question  ;    and 
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though  if  may  be  a  point  of  some  difficulty  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  this  object  may  be  attained,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show  either  that  it  might  have  been  at- 
tained more  completely  than  it  has  been,  or  that  in 
many  instances  it  has  been  neglected  altogether. 
.  We  have  said,  for  example,  that  the  principal  cha- 
racteristic of  all  effective  eloquence  consists  in  reason- 
ing on  topics  calculated  to  inspire  a  common  interest 
in  the  mass  of  a  common  audience.  Who  can  take 
even  the  most  hasty  inspection  of  our  pulpit  literature, 
without  perceiving  how  generally  this  obvious  attri- 
bute has  been  neglected,  especially  till  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  ?  What  can  be  more  hopeless 
than  the  attempt  to  engage  the  attention,  or  interest 
the  feelings  of  a  common  audience  in  metaphysical 
subtilties?  And  yet  abstruse  speculations  on  the 
*  origin  of  evil,'  on  '  moral  necessity,'  on  the  '  self- 
determining  power,'  on  the  '  ultimate  principles  of 
ethics,'  on  the  *  immortality  of  the  soul,'  as  proved 
from  its  indiscerptibility  and  we  know  not  what,  on 
the  '  eternal  fitness  of  things,'  on  the  '  moral  sense,' 
with  other  still  more  recondite  speculations  on  themes 
which  it  is  almost  impious  and  perfectly  useless  to 
touch,  were  of  common  occurrence  in  our  older  pulpit 
literature ;  and  they  are .  not  infrequent,  though  not 
pursued  to  the  same  extent,  even  now.  For  our  own 
parts  we  believe  that  the  discussion  of  such  subjects 
is  about  as  profitable  in  a  popular  assembly  as  would 
be  that  of  the  well-known  questions,  as  to  whether 
angels  can  pass  from  one  point  of  space  to  another, 
without  passing  through  the  intermediate  points,  and 
whether  they  can  visually  discern  objects  in  the  dark  ? 
Dr.  Donne  has  proposed  a  series  of  questions  for  over- 
refined  speculators,  in  which  he  keenly  satirises  all 
such  superfluous  subtilty.     It  is  only  to  be  lamented 
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that  he  did  not  more  effectually  learn  his  own  lesson 
in  the  composition  of  his  own  sermons ;  in  some  of 
which  he  has  touched  upon  subjects  more  fit  for 
Thomas  Aquinas  than  the  Christian  preacher.  We 
would  not  do  even  Thomas  Aquinas  injustice,  how- 
ever; we  verily  believe  that  the  great  schoolman 
would  have  stood  aghast  at  the  idea  of  drag^ng  such 
questions  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  schools  into  com- 
mon daylight,  and  making  them  the  themes  of  popular 
declamation. 

'  We  gladly  admit  that  the  modem  pulpit  is  fast 
outgrowing  these  extravagancies;  that  such  discus- 
sions are  both  less  frequent,  and  pursued  to  a  much 
more  limited  extent  than  they  used  to  be.  Yet  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  young  preacher,  fresh 
from  his  metaphysics  or  his  philosophy,  touching' 
upon  them  just  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  exhaust  and 
dissipate  the  attention  of  his  audience  before  he  comes 
to  more  important  and  more  welcome  matter ;  or  in- 
dulging in  allusions,  and  employing  phraseology  with 
reference  to  them  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  mass. 
Others,  and  they  form  a  much  larger  class,  are  fond 
of  subjects  which  are  only  one  degree  less  useful,  and 
which,  though  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  pulpit,  need  to  be  very  rarely  entered  upon.  We 
allude  to  the  discussions  connected  with  *  Natural 
Theology,'  and  the  first '  Principles  of  Morals/  Such 
preachers  are  continually  proving  that  there  is  a  God, 
to  those  who  readily  admit  there  is  a  divine  revela- 
tion ;  that  the  marks  of  design  in  the  universe  prove 
that  there  is  an  intelligent  cause,  to  those  who  never 
had  a  single  doubt  upon  the  subject;  that  death  is 
not  an  eternal  sleep,  to  those  who  find  no  difficulty 
in  admitting  that  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  that 
man  is  a  moral  agent,  to  those  who  cannot  even  con* 
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ceive  that  he  can  be  otherwise ;  and  that  those  first 
principles  of  ethics  are  certainly  true,  which  even  sa- 
vages themselv^  would  be  ashamed  to  disavow.  We 
say  not  that  such  topics  should  be  excluded  from  the 
pulpit,  but  only  that  they  should  form  a  very  inferior 
element  in  its  ordinary  prelections.  The  Atheist  and 
Deist,  though  rarely  found  in  Christian  congregations, 
should  not  be  entirely  neglected ;  and  those  who  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  certainly  be  in 
possession  of  arguments  which  may  serve  to  confute 
both,  and  to  give  an  intelligent  reason  '  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  them.'  But  it  may  safely  be  taken  for 
granted  in  ordinary  cases,  that  the  great  bulk  of 
those  who  attend  any  Christian  place  of  worship  al- 
ready believe  all  these  things ;  in  a  word,  admit  the 
truth  of  that  revelation,  the  exposition  and  enforce- 
ment of  which  are  the  preacher's  proper  object.  What 
should  we  say  to  a  member  of  Parliament  who  should 
treat  the  House  of  Commons  (characteristically  im- 
patient of  whatever  does  not  bear  on  practical  ob- 
jects) to  formal  disquisitions  on  points  on  which  aU 
the  members  are  agreed ; — on  the  first  principles  of 
law  and  government,  for  example ;  or  on  any  of  those 
abstract  questions  which  were  discussed  properly 
enough  by  Filmer  and  Locke.  Allusions  to  such 
matters,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  brief  references  to  general  principles  which  em- 
brace the  particular  instances  under  discussion,  are 
all  that  would  be  tolerated. 

Even  where  the  topics  are  not  such  as  are  fairly 
open  to  censure,  a  large  class  of  preachers,  especially 
amongst  the  young,  grievously  err  by  investing  them 
with  the  technicalities  of  science  and  philosophy; 
either  because  they  foolishly  suppose  they  thereby 
give  their  compositions  a  more  philosophical  air,  or 
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that  he  did  not  more  effectually  V  .id  the  vulgar.    We 
m  the  composition  of  his  owr  man  of  this  class,  who 
which  he  has  touched  uir^fldience  the  simple  truth, 
Thomas  Aquinas  than  tVj^el  for  the  rich  and  another 
would  not  do  even  I^^Aem,  that  '  if  they  would  not 
ever;   we  verily  V,^ principles,"  they  could  not  be 
would  have  stoo  'y  "jfith.  such  men  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
questions  ou+,  '/^M  such  a  thing  must  be,  but  there  is 
mondayli'-V^^^  ^^  physical  necessity'  for  it.     The 
declamr    Sj^  '^/^./ashioned  a  thing  to  be  mentioned,  and 
'   W     ifj^^^^iif^  ^^  ^^^^  ^y  volition ;   duty  is  expanded 
ou'      ^tfiord  obligation;'  men  not  only  ought  to  do 
f'       ^l^ib^tf  or  the  other,  it  is  always  by  '  some  prin- 
f/^ (?if  their  moral  nature;'  they  not  only  like  to  do 
0d  so,  but  they  are  *  impelled  by  some  natural 
^pensity ;'  men  not  only  think  and  do^  but  they  are 
j^Q^fer  represented  as  thinking  and   doing  without 
soraQ  parade  of  their  '  intellectual  processes  and  ac-* 
tive  powers.'     Such   discourses   are   full   of  'moral 
beauty,'  and  '  necessary  relations,'  and  '  philosophical 
demonstrations,'  and  '  laws  of  nature,'  and  '  a  priori 
and  a  posteriori  arguments.'     If  some  simple  fact  of 
physical  science  is  referred  to  in  the  way  of  argument 
or  illustration,  it  cannot  be  presented  in  common  lan- 
guage, but  must  be  exhibited  in  the  pomp  of  the  most 
approved  scientific  technicalities.     If  there  be  a  com- 
mon  and  scientific  name  for  the  same  object,  ten  to 
one  that  the  latter  is  adopted.     Heat  straightway  be- 
comes '  caloric,'  lightning,  the  *  electric  fluid ;'  instead 
of  plants  and  animals,  we  are  surrounded  by  *  organ- 
ised substances;'  life  is  nothing  half  so  good  as  the 
'  vital  principle ;'  '  phenomena'  of  all  kinds  are  very 
plentiful;  these  phenomena  are  '  developed'  and  *  com- 
bined,' and  '  analysed,'  and,  in  short,  done  every  thing 
with,  except  being  made  intelligible.    Not  only  is  such, 
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as  this  obscurely  understood,  or  not  under- 

'  but  even  if  perfectly  understood,  must 

far  less   eflFective  than   those  simple 

.imon  life,  which  for  the  most  part  may 

atuted  for  them.     The  sermons  of  Augustus 

.  liiiam  Hare,  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this 

essay,  may  serve  to  show  how  the  abstract  terms  of 

philosophy  may  be  advantageously  translated  into 

simple  and  racy  EngUsh.* 

*  The  following  extract  from  Dr«  Campbell's  *  Lectures  on 
Pulpit  Eloquence'  is  worth  notice:— ^ There  is  indeed  a  sort  of 
literarj  diction,  which  sometimes  the  inexperienced  are  readj  to 
fall  into  insensibly,  from  their  having  been  much  more  accustomed 
to  the  school  and  to  the  closet,  to  the  works  of  some  particular 
schemer  in  philosophy,  than  to  the  scenes  of  real  life  and  conver-^ 
sation.  This  fault,  though  akin  to  the  former,  is  not  so  bad ;  as  it 
may  be  without  affectation,  and  when,  there  is  no  special  design  of 
catching  applause.  It  is,  indeed,  most  commonly  the  consequence 
of  an  immoderate  attachment  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  yarious 
systems  of  ethics  or  theology  that  have  in  modern  times  been  pub- 
lished, and  obtained  a  vogue  among  their  respective  partisans^ 
Thus  the  zealous  disciple  of  Shaftesbury,  Akenside,  and  Hutche- 
son  is  no  sooner  licensed  to  preaich  the  gospel^  than,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  he  harangues  the  people  from  the  pulpit 
on  the  moral  sense  and  universal  benevolence ;  he .  sets  them  to 
inquire  whether  there  be  a  perfect  conformity  in  their  affections 
to  the  supreme  symmetry  established  in  the  universe ;  he  is  full  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  things,  the  moral  objects  6f  right  and, 
wrong,  and  the  proportional  affection  of  a  rational  creature  towards 
them.  He  speaks  much  of  the  inward  music  of  the  mind,  the 
harmony  and  the  dissonance  of  the  passions ;  and  seems,  by  his  way 
of  talking,  to  imagine,  that  if  a  man  have  this  same  iQoral  sense,* 
which  he  considers  as  the  mental  ear,  in  due  perfection,  he  may^ 
tune  his  soul  with  as  much  ease  as  a  musician  tunes  his  musical 
instrument.  The  disciple  of  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  contrary,  talks  to 
us  in  somewhat  of  a  soberer  strain  and  less  pompous  phrase, .  but 
not  a  jot  more  edifying,  about  unalterable  reason  and  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  about  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to  their  im-^ 
mutable  relations  and  essential  differences.**— Lecture  III. 

VOL.  I.  E  B 
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because  they  disdain  the  homely  and  the  vulgar.  We 
remember  hearing  of  a  worthy  man  of  this  class,  who 
having  occasion  to  tell  his  audience  the  simple  truth, 
that  there  was  not  one  gospel  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor,  informed  them,  that  '  if  they  would  not 
be  saved  on  "  general  principles,"  they  could  not  be 
saved  at  all ! '  With  such  men  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say,  that  such  and  such  a  thing  must  be,  but  there  is 
always  a  '  moral  or  physical  necessity '  for  it.  The 
will  is  too  old-fashioned  a  thing  to  be  mentioned,  and 
every  thing  is  done  by  volition ;  duty  is  expanded 
into  '  moral  obligation ; '  men  not  only  ought  to  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  it  is  always  by  *  some  prin- 
ciple of  their  moral  nature  ;^  they  not  only  like  to  do 
so  and  so,  but  they  are  '  impelled  by  some  natural 
propensity;'  men  not  only  think  and  do^  but  they  are 
never  represented  as  thinking  and  doing  without 
some  parade  of  their  '  intellectual  processes  and  ac-» 
tive  powers.'  Such  discourses  are  full  of  'moral 
beauty,'  and  '  necessary  relations,'  and  '  philosophical 
demonstrations,'  and  *  laws  of  nature,'  and  '  a  priori 
and  a  posteriori  arguments.'  If  some  simple  fact  of 
physical  science  is  referred  to  in  the  way  of  argument 
or  illustration,  it  cannot  be  presented  in  common  lan- 
guage, but  must  be  exhibited  in  the  pomp  of  the  most 
approved  scientific  technicalities.  If  there  be  a  com- 
mon and  scientific  name  for  the  same  object,  ten  to 
one  that  the  latter  is  adopted.  Heat  straightway  be- 
comes '  caloric,'  lightning,  the  '  electric  fluid ;'  instead 
of  plants  and  animals,  we  are  surrounded  by  *  organ- 
ised substances ; '  life  is  nothing  half  so  good  as  the 
*  vital  principle ;'  '  phenomena'  of  all  kinds  are  very 
plentiful ;  these  phenomena  are  '  developed'  and  *  com- 
bined,' and  '  analysed,'  and,  in  short,  done  every  thing 
with,  except  being  made  intelligible.    Not  only  is  such, 
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language  as  this  obscurely  understood,  or  not  under- 
stood at  all,  but  even  if  perfectly  understood,  must 
necessarily  be  far  less  effective  than  those  simple 
terms  of  common  life,  which  for  the  most  part  may 
be  substituted  for  them.  The  sermons  of  Augustus 
William  Hare,  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this 
essay,  may  serve  to  show  how  the  abstract  terms  of 
philosophy  may  be  advantageously  translated  into 
simple  and  racy  English.* 

*  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Campbell's  ^Lectured  oft 
Pulpit  Eloquence'  is  worth  notice:— *  There  is  indeed  a  sort  of 
literary  diction,  which  sometimes  the  inexperienced  are  ready  to 
fall  into  insensibly,  from  their  having  been  much  more  accustomed 
to  the  school  and  to  the  closet,  to  the  works  of  some  particular 
schemer  in  philosophy,  than  to  the  scenes  of  real  life  and  conver-- 
sation.  This  fault,  though  akin  to  the  former,  is  not  so  bad ;  as  it 
may  be  without  affectation,  and  when,  there  is  no  special  design  of 
catching  applause.  It  is,  indeed,  most  commonly  the  consequence 
of  an  immoderate  attachment  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  yarious 
S3rstems  of  ethics  or  theology  that  have  in  modern  times  been  pub- 
lished, and  obtained  a  vogue  among  their  respective  partisans^ 
Thus  the  zealous  disciple  of  Shaftesbury,  Akenside,  and  Hutqhe- 
son  is  no  sooner  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  than,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  he  harangues  the  people  from  the  pulpit 
on  the  moral  sense  and  universal  benevolence ;  he .  sets  them  to 
inquire  whether  there  be  a  perfect  conformity  in  their  affections 
to  the  supreme  symmetry  established  in  the  universe ;  he  is  full  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  things,  the  moral  objects  6f  right  and, 
wrong,  and  the  proportional  affection  of  a  rational  creature  towards 
them.  He  speaks  much  of  the  inward  music  of  the  mind,  the 
harmony  and  the  dissonance  of  the  passions ;  and  seems,  by  his  way 
of  talking,  to  imagine,  that  if  a  man  have  this  same  n^oral  sense,- 
which  he  considers  as  the  mental  ear,  in  due  perfection,  he  may 
tune  his  soul  with  as  much  ease  as  a  musician  tunes  his  musical 
instrument.  The  disciple  of  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  contrary,  talks  to 
us  in  somewhat  of  a  soberer  strain  and  less  pompous  phrase, .  but 
not  a  jot  more  edifying,  about  unalterable  reason  and  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  about  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to  their  im-^ 
mutable  relations  and  essential  differences.**— Lecture  11^ 
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because  they  disdain  the  homely  and  the  vulgar.  We 
remember  hearing  of  a  worthy  man  of  this  class,  who 
having  occasion  to  tell  his  audience  the  simple  truth, 
that  there  was  not  one  gospel  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor,  informed  them,  that  '  if  they  would  not 
be  saved  on  "  general  principles,"  they  could  not  be 
saved  at  all ! '  With  such  men  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say,  that  such  and  such  a  thing  must  be,  but  there  is 
always  a  'moral  or  physical  necessity'  for  it.  The 
will  is  too  old-fashioned  a  thing  to  be  mentioned,  and 
every  thing  is  done  by  volition ;  duty  is  expanded 
into  *  moral  obligation;'  men  not  only  ovight  to  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  it  is  always  by  *  some  prin- 
ciple of  their  moral  nature  ;^  they  not  only  like  to  do 
so  and  so,  but  they  are  *  impelled  by  some  natural 
propensity;'  men  not  only  think  and  do^  but  they  are 
never  represented  as  thinking  and  doing  without 
some  parade  of  their  '  intellectual  processes  and  ac-* 
tive  powers.'  Such  discourses  are  full  of  ^  moral 
beauty,'  and  '  necessary  relations,'  and  '  philosophical 
demonstrations,'  and  *  laws  of  nature,'  and  '  a  priori 
and  a  posteriori  arguments.'  If  some  simple  fact  of 
physical  science  is  referred  to  in  the  way  of  argument 
or  illustration,  it  cannot  be  presented  in  common  lan- 
guage, but  must  be  exhibited  in  the  pomp  of  the  most 
approved  scientific  technicalities.  If  there  be  a  com- 
mon  and  scientific  name  for  the  same  object,  ten  to 
one  that  the  latter  is  adopted.  Heat  straightway  be- 
comes '  caloric,'  lightning,  the  *  electric  fluid ;'  instead 
of  plants  and  animals,  we  are  surrounded  by  *  organ- 
ised substances;'  life  is  nothing  half  so  good  as  the 
'  vital  principle ;'  '  phenomena'  of  all  kinds  are  very 
plentiful;  these  phenomena  are  '  developed'  and  *  com- 
bined,' and  '  analysed,'  and,  in  short,  done  every  thing 
with,  except  being  made  intelligible.    Not  only  is  such, 
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language  as  this  obscurely  understood,  or  not  under- 
stood at  all,  but  even  if  perfectly  understood,  must 
necessarily  be  far  less  effective  than  those  simple 
terms  of  common  life,  which  for  the  most  part  may 
be  substituted  for  them.  The  -sermons  of  Augustus 
William  Hare,  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this 
essay,  may  serve  to  show  how  the  abstract  terms  of 
philosophy  may  be  advantageously  translated  into 
simple  and  racy  English.* 

*  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Campbell's  <  Lectures  on 
Pulpit  Eloquence'  is  worth  notice:— ^^  There  is  indeed  a  sort  of 
literary  diction,  which  sometimes  the  inexperienced  are  ready  to 
fall  into  insensibly,  from  their  having  been  much  more  accustomed 
to  the  school  and  to  the  closet,  to  the  works  of  some  particular 
schemer  in  philosophy,  than  to  the  scenes  of  real  life  and  conver-^ 
sation.  This  fault,  though  akin  to  the  former,  is  not  so  bad ;  as  it 
may  be  without  affectation,  and  when,  there  is  no  special  design  of 
catching  applause.  It  is,  indeed,  most  commonly  the  consequence 
of  an  immoderate  attachment  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  various 
systems  of  ethics  or  theology  that  have  in  modern  times  been  pub- 
lished, and  obtained  a  vogue  among  their  respective  partisans^ 
Thus  the  zealous  disciple  of  Shaftesbury,  Akenside,  and  Hutche- 
son  is  no  sooner  licensed  to  preaich  the  gospel^  than,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  he  harangues  the  people  from  the  pulpit 
on  the  moral  sense  and  universal  benevolence;  he. sets  them  to 
inquire  whether  there  be  a  perfect  conformity  in  their  affections 
to  the  supreme  symmetry  established  in  the  universe ;  he  is  full  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  things,  the  moral  objects  6f  right  and, 
wrong,  and  the  proportional  affection  of  a  rational  creature  towards 
them.  He  speaks  much  of  the  inward. music  of  the  mind,  the 
harmony  and  the  dissonance  of  the  passions ;  and  seems,  by  his  way 
of  talking,  to  imagine,  that  if  a  man  have  this  same  n^oral  sense,* 
which  he  considers  as  the  mental  ear,  in  due  perfection,  he  may^ 
tune  his  soul  with  as  much  ease  as  a  musician  tunes  his  musical 
instrument.  The  disciple  of  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  contrary,  talks  to 
us  in  somewhat  of  a  soberer  strain  and  less  pompous  phrase, .  but 
not  a  jot  more  edifying,  about  unalterable  reason  and  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  about  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to  their  im-^ 
mutable  relations  and  essential  differences.**— Lecture  III. 
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because  they  disdain  the  homely  and  the  vulgar.  We 
remember  hearing  of  a  worthy  man  of  this  class,  who 
having  occasion  to  tell  his  audience  the  simple  truth, 
that  there  was  not  one  gospel  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor,  informed  them,  that  *  if  they  would  not 
be  saved  on  "  general  principles,"  they  could  not  be 
saved  at  all ! '  With  such  men  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say,  that  such  and  such  a  thing  must  be,  but  there  is 
always  a  'moral  or  physical  necessity'  for  it.  The 
will  is  too  old-fashioned  a  thing  to  be  mentioned,  and 
every  thing  is  done  by  volition;  duty  is  expanded 
into  '  moral  obligation ; '  men  not  only  ought  to  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  it  is  always  by  '  some  prin- 
ciple  of  their  moral  nature;'  they  not  only  like  to  do 
so  and  so,  but  they  are  *  impelled  by  some  natural 
propensity ; '  men  not  only  think  and  do^  but  they  are 
never  represented  as  thinking  and  doing  without 
some  parade  of  their  *  intellectual  processes  and  ac-» 
tive  powers.'  Such  discourses  are  full  of  '  moral 
beauty,'  and  *  necessary  relations,'  and  '  philosophical 
demonstrations,'  and  '  laws  of  nature,'  and  '  a  priori 
and  a  posteriori  arguments.'  If  some  simple  fact  of 
physical  science  is  referred  to  in  the  way  of  argument 
or  illustration,  it  cannot  be  presented  in  common  lan- 
guage, but  must  be  exhibited  in  the  pomp  of  the  most 
approved  scientific  technicalities.  If  there  be  a  com- 
mon and  scientific  name  for  the  same  object,  ten  to 
one  that  the  latter  is  adopted.  Heat  straightway  be- 
comes *  caloric,'  lightning,  the  *  electric  fluid ;'  instead 
of  plants  and  animals,  we  are  surrounded  by  *  organ- 
ised substances;'  life  is  nothing  half  so  good  as  the 
'  vital  principle ;'  *  phenomena'  of  all  kinds  are  very 
plentiful ;  these  phenomena  are  '  developed'  and  *  com- 
bined,' and  '  analysed,'  and,  in  short,  done  every  thing 
with,  except  being  made  intelligible.    Not  only  is  such, 
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language  as  this  obscurely  understood,  or  not  under- 
stood at  all,  but  even  if  perfectly  understood,  must 
necessarily  be  far  less  effective  than  those  simple 
terms  of  common  life,  which  for  the  most  part  may 
be  substituted  for  them.  The  sermons  of  Augustus 
William  Hare,  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this 
essay,  may  serve  to  show  how  the  abstract  terms  of 
philosophy  may  be  advantageously  translated  into 
simple  and  racy  English.* 

*  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  CampbeH's  ^Lectures  oft 
Pulpit  Eloquence'  is  worth  notice:— *  There  is  indeed  a  sort  of 
literary  diction,  which  sometimes  the  inexperienced  are  ready  to 
fall  into  insensibly,  from  their  having  been  much  more  accustomed 
to  the  school  and  to  the  closet,  to  the  works  of  some  particular 
schemer  in  philosophy,  than  to  the  scenes  of  real  life  and  conver-' 
sation.  This  fault,  though  akin  to  the  former,  is  not  so  bad ;  as  it 
may  be  without  affectation,  and  when<  there  is  no  special  design  of 
catching  applause.  It  is,  indeed,  most  commonly  the  consequence 
of  an  immoderate  attachment  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  yarious 
systems  of  ethics  or  theology  that  have  in  modern  times  been  pub- 
lished, and  obtained  a  vogue  among  their  respective  partisans^ 
Thus  the  zealous  disciple  of  Shaftesbury,  Akenside,  and  Hutche- 
son  is  no  sooner  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  than,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  he  harangues  the  people  from  the  pulpit 
on  the  moral  sense  and  universal  benevolence ;  he  sets  them  to 
inquire  whether  there  be  a  perfect  conformity  in  their  affections 
to  the  supreme  symmetry  established  in  the  universe ;  he  is  full  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  things,  the  moral  objects  of  right  and^ 
wrong,  and  the  proportional  affection  of  a  rational  creature  towards 
them.  He  speaks  much  of  the  inward. music  of  the  mind,  the 
harmony  and  the  dissonance  of  the  passions ;  and  seems,  by  his  way 
of  talking,  to  imagine,  that  if  a  man  have  this  same  iQoral  sense,- 
which  he  considers  as  the  mental  ear,  in  due  perfection,  he  may 
tune  his  soul  with  as  much  ease  as  a  musician  tunes  his  musical 
instrument.  The  disciple  of  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  contrary,  talks  to 
us  in  somewhat  of  a  soberer  strain  and  less  pompous  phrase, .  but 
not  a  jot  more  edifying,  about  unalterable  reason  and  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  about  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to  their  im-^ 
mutable  relations  and  essential  differences.*— Lecture  III. 
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because  they  disdain  the  homely  and  the  vulgar.  We 
remember  hearing  of  a  worthy  man  of  this  class,  who 
having  occasion  to  tell  his  audience  the  simple  truth, 
that  there  was  not  one  gospel  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor,  informed  them,  that  *  if  they  would  not 
be  saved  on  "  general  principles,"  they  could  not  be 
saved  at  all ! '  With  such  men  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say,  that  such  and  such  a  thing  must  be,  but  there  is 
always  a  '  moral  or  physical  necessity '  for  it.  The 
will  is  too  old-fashioned  a  thing  to  be  mentioned,  and 
every  thing  is  done  by  volition ;  duty  is  expanded 
into  *  moral  obligation;'  men  not  only  ought  to  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  it  is  always  by  '  some  prin- 
ciple of  their  moral  nature ;'  they  not  only  like  to  do 
so  and  so,  but  they  are  *  impelled  by  some  natural 
propensity ; '  men  not  only  think  and  do^  but  they  are 
never  represented  as  thinking  and  doing  without 
some  parade  of  their  *  intellectual  processes  and  ac-» 
tive  powers.'  Such  discourses  are  full  of  '  moral 
beauty,'  and  '  necessary  relations,'  and  '  philosophical 
demonstrations,'  and  *  laws  of  nature,'  and  '  a  priori 
and  a  posteriori  arguments.'  If  some  simple  fact  of 
physical  science  is  referred  to  in  the  way  of  argument 
or  illustration,  it  cannot  be  presented  in  common  lan- 
guage, but  must  be  exhibited  in  the  pomp  of  the  most 
approved  scientific  technicalities.  If  there  be  a  com- 
mon and  scientific  name  for  the  same  object,  ten  to 
one  that  the  latter  is  adopted.  Heat  straightway  be- 
comes '  caloric,'  lightning,  the  *  electric  fluid ;'  instead 
of  plants  and  animals,  we  are  surrounded  by  *  organ- 
ised substances;'  life  is  nothing  half  so  good  as  the 
'  vital  principle ;'  '  phenomena'  of  all  kinds  are  very 
plentiful ;  these  phenomena  are  '  developed '  and  *  com- 
bined,' and  '  analysed,'  and,  in  short,  done  every  thing 
with,  except  being  made  intelligible.    Not  only  is  such, 
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language  as  this  obscurely  understood,  or  not  under- 
stood at  all,  but  even  if  perfectly  understood,  must 
necessarily  be  far  less  effective  than  those  simple 
terms  of  common  life,  which  for  the  most  part  may 
be  substituted  for  them.  The  -sermons  of  Augustus 
William  Hare,  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this 
essay,  may  serve  to  show  how  the  abstract  terms  of 
philosophy  may  be  advantageously  translated  into 
simple  and  racy  English.* 

^  

*  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Campbell's  <  Lectures  oft 
Pulpit  Eloquence'  is  worth  notice:— ^^ There  is  indeed  a  sort  of 
literary  diction,  which  sometimes  the  inexperienced  are  readj  to 
fall  into  insensibly,  from  their  having  been  much  more  accustomed 
to  the  school  and  to  the  closet,  to  the  works  of  some  particular 
schemer  in  philosophy,  than  to  the  scenes  of  real  life  and  conver-' 
sation.  This  fault,  though  akin  to  the  former,  is  not  so  bad ;  as  it 
may  be  without  affectation,  and  when,  there  is  no  special  design  of 
catching  applause.  It  is,  indeed,  most  commonly  the  consequence 
of  an  immoderate  attachment  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  various 
systems  of  ethics  or  theology  that  have  in  modern  times  been  pub- 
lished, and  obtained  a  vogue  among  their  respective  partisans^ 
Thus  the  zealous  disciple  of  Shaftesbury,  Akenside,  and  Hutche- 
son  is  no  sooner  licensed  to  preaich  the  gospel,  than,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  he  harangues  the  people  from  the  pulpit 
on  the  moral  sense  and  universal  benevolence ;  he .  sets  them  to 
inquire  whether  there  be  a  perfect  conformity  in  their  affections 
to  the  supreme  symmetry  established  in  the  universe ;  he  is  full  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  things,  the  moral  objects  6f  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  proportional  affection  of  a  rational  creature  towards 
them.  He  speaks  much  of  the  inward  music  of  the  mind,  the 
harmony  and  the  dissonance  of  the  passions ;  and  seems,  by  his  way 
of  talking,  to  imagine,  that  if  a  man  have  this  same  moral  sense,' 
which  he  considers  as  the  mental  ear,  in  due  perfection,  he  may 
tune  his  soul  with  as  much  ease  as  a  musician  tunes  his  musical 
instrument.  The  disciple  of  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  contrary,  talks  to 
us  in  somewhat  of  a  soberer  strain  and  less  pompous  phrase,  but 
not  a  jot  more  edifying,  about  unalterable  reason  and  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  about  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to  their  im-^ 
i^utable  relations  and  essential  differences.**— Lecture  III. 
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Equally  at  variance  with  common  sense  are  the 
topics  which  some  few  preachers,  much  addicted  to 
bibhcal  criticism,  but  strangely  ignorant  of  its  prac 
tical  uses,  and  the  limits  within  which  alone  it  can 
be  properly  applied,  sometimes  think  proper  to  intro- 
duce into  sermons.  Their  talk  is  much  of '  collations 
of  manuscripts,'  of  '  various  readings,'  of  the  '  Vul- 
gate,' of  *  Coptic  and  Syriac  versions,'  of  '  interpo- 
lations,'  of  the  *  original  languages,'  of  *  Hebrew 
points,'  &c.  &c.  &c.  They  totally  forget,  if  they  ever 
knew,  that  all  these  things  are  the  mere  instruments 
with  which  they  work ;  and  that  the  results^  expressed 
in  simple  language,  and  without  any  ostentatious 
technicalities,  are  all  with  which  the  people  have  to 
do.  If  such  a  man  were  building  a  house,  he  would 
doubtless  suffer  the  scaffolding  to  stand  about  it  as  a 
notable  embellishment ;  or  if  he  were  employed  to  lay 
down  a  carpet,  he  would  leave  the  hammer  and  nails 
upon  the  floor  as  memorials  of  his  labour  and  in- 
genuity. 

The  selection  of  inappropriate  topics  is  the  more 
inexcusable,  when  we  consider  the  large  provision  of 
subjects  of  enduring  and  universal  interest  which  is 
XjQade  in  the  very  Book  which  the  preacher  professes 
to  interpret.  He  may  freely  expatiate  over  the  ample 
circle  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  in  all  their  appli- 
cations to  the  endless  diversities  of  life,  and  the  end- 
less peculiarities  of  individual  character ;  he  may  find 
an  equally  legitimate  province  in  the  interpretation  of 
difficult  passages,  or  the  reconciliation  of  apparent 
discrepancies ;  in  the  illustration  of  manners,  customs, 
and  antiquities ;  and  in  the  elucidation  of  those  ever 
varied  and  deeply  interesting  narratives  in  which, 
for  the  profoundest  reasons,  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture are  every  where  imbedded  —  as  if  for  the  very 
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purpose  both  of  securing  the  i*equisite  variety  ia 
pulpit  discourses,  and  preventing  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion from  assuming  the  form  of  naked  abstractions. 
Well  would  it  be  if  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others, 
the  preacher  would  make  the  Bible  the  object  of  his 
sedulous  imitation.  It  is  every  where  a  practical 
book;  it  contains  no  over-curioud  speculations,  no 
superfluous  subtleties.  On  the  contrarj^,  as  often  re- 
marked, there  is  a  singular  silence  maintained  in  that 
volume  on  all  that  tends  merely  to  gratify  our  curi- 
osity. The  very  mysteries  it  discloses,  it  discloses 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  some  practical  purpose; 
whilst  it  every  where  views  man  just  as  in  commou 
life  man  views  himself  and  his  fellows  —  recognising 
at  once,  without  discussion,  all  those  facts  connected 
with  our  intellectual  and  moral  constitution,  the  true 
theory  of  which  has  occasioned  such  endless  diflfer- 
ences  and  inquiries  in  the  schools* 

If  the  topics  selected  by  the  preacher  have  often 
been  very  little  calculated  to  inspire  interest  in  the. 
mass  of  a  common  audience,  it  is  equally  true,  that 
where  they  are  liable  to  no  such  objection,  the  mode 
of  treating  them  has  as  often  been  any  thing  but  po- 
pular. The  argumentation  is  often  too  subtle  or  too 
comprehensive ;  or  a  too  solicitously  logical  form  is 
given  to  its  expression.  Unity  of  subject,  indeed, 
there  ought  to  be,  and  must  be ;  that  is,  where  the 
discourse  is  a  *  sermon,*  and  not  an  *  exposition.*  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  exhibit  that  one  subject  by  rapidly 
and  powerfully  touching  those  points  which  the  com- 
mon mind  can  seize  and  appreciate,  and  quite  another 
to  exhibit  it  after  the  manner  of  Euclid  or  Dr.  Clarke. 
Unity  of  subject  is  a  characteristic  of  Demosthenes ; 
but  continuous  or  subtle  ratiocination  never  is*  He 
reasonsy  indeed^  perpetually,  for  reasoning,  as  already 
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riaid,  is  the  staple  of  all  effective  eloquence ;  "but  never 
was  a  truer  criticism  than  that  of  Lord  Brougham  — 
*  that  his  reasonings  are  not  of  the  nature  of  con- 
tinuous demonstration,  and  by  no  means  resemble  a 
chain  of  mathematical  or  metaphysical  arguments/ 
The  following  observations  are  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  every  speaker :  —  *  K  by  this,'  (the  assertion 
that  Demosthenes  is  chiefly  characterised  by  reason- 
ing, )  *  is  only  meant  that  he  never  wanders  from  the 
Subject,  that  each  remark  tells  upon  the  matter  in 
hand,  that  all  his  illustrations  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  point,  and  that  he  is  never  found  making 
any  step  in  any  direction  which  does  not  advance  his 
main  object,  and  lead  towards  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  is  striving  to  bring  his  hearers,  the  observation  is 
perfectly  just ;  for  this  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in 
the  character  of  his  eloquence.  It  is  not,  indeed,  his 
grand  excellence,  because  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  he  pursues  this  course;  the 
course  itself  being  one  quite  as  open  to  the  humblest 
mediocrity  as  to  the  highest  genius.  But  if  it  is 
meant  to  be  said  that  those  Attic  orators,  and  espe- 
cially their  great  chief,  made  speeches  in  which  long 
chains  of  elaborated  reasoning  are  to  be  found,  nothing 
can  be  less  like  the  truth.  A  variety  of  topics  are 
handled  in  succession^  all  calculated  to  strike  the 
audience.^ 

We  admit,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  universal  rule  on  this  point.  Different 
men  will  treat  their  subjects  with  mpre  or  less  of 
logical  severity,  according  to  the  structure  of  their 
own  understandings ;  and,  what  is  more,  will  form  to 
themselves  audiences  who  will  appreciate  their  me- 
thods. A  general  caution  against  the  extremes  ad- 
verted to,  is  all  that  can  be  given.     But  in  order  more 
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eflfectually  to  guard  against  the  faults  in  question,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
ancient  system  of  *  Homilies/  or  expositions  of  conr 
siderable  passages,  were  more  frequently  resorted  to. 
If  well  executed,  especially  w^hen  the  subjects  are 
historical,  we  are  disposed  to  think  they  would  both 
be  more  fruitful  of  instruction,  and  secure,  by  variety 
of  topics,  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  attention  .of  a 
common  audience*  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  to 
present  such  subjects  judiciously,  to  make  the  trans- 
itions easy  and  natural,  and  to  secure  something  like 
unity  of  plan,  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of 
the  materials,  would  require  quite  as  much  labour  as 
the  construction  of  a  sermon  on  some  single  topic  — 
probably  more.  And  for  this  very  reason  we  do  not 
think  it  would  be  at  all  fair  to  judge  of  the  effects  of 
such  expositions  by  what  commonly  pass  under  that 
name,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  text  is  often  taken 
in  order  to  save  trouble ;  —  the  preacher  erroneously 
supposing,  that  where  he  has  so  much  to  talk  about 
he  can^ot  fail  to  have  enough  to  say,  and  that  he  may 
therefore  dispense  with  a  diligent  preparation,.  He 
forgets  that  if  the  field  be  very  wide,  there  may  be 
the  greater  danger,  unless  he  takes  due  care,  of  losing 
himself  in  it.  We  have  heard  of  a  preacher  of  thi^ 
stamp,  who  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  resorting  to  the 
expository  method,  that  when  he  was  *  persecuted  in 
one  text,  he  could  flee  unto  another.'  Chrysostom, 
in  his  very  best  moods,  admirably  exemplifies  the 
liomiletic  style  here  contended  for.* 

•  *  Whitfield's  sermons  very  often  consist  of  little  more  than  a 
familiar  and  livelj  exposition  of  a  parable,  or  some  short  portion 
of  narrative ;  and  to  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  they  owed  no  slight 
degree  of  their  popularity.  The  sermons  of  Whitfield  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  form.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
mere  notes  of  what  he  said.     It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  his 
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As  we  have  said  that  we  wish  preachers  would  let 
the  Scriptures  determine  for  them  to  what  classes  of 
subjects  they  should  limit  themselves,  so  we  wish  that 
they  would  imitate  the  same  book  in  their  general 
mode  of  treating  the  topics  it  supplies.  There,  as- 
suredly, as  Lord  Brougham  says  of  Demosthenes,  the 
I'easonings  are  not  *  chains  of  continuous  ratiocina- 
tion.' The  book  is  constructed  with  far  too  profound 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  for  that  To  use  the 
expressive  language  already  quoted,  *  a  variety  of 
topics  are  handled  in  succession,  all  calculated  to 
strike  the  common  mind.'  This  is  the  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord ;  and  in  this,  as 

sermons  are  strangely  destitute  of  vigorous  or  original  thought* 
Though  it  is  certain  they  have  greatly  suffered  from  the  mutilated 
form  in  which  they  have  reached  us,  we  must  confess  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  sermons  are  very  deficient  in  those  qualities 
of  thought  or  expression  which  we  have  represented  as  so  essential 
to  popular  eloquence.  It  is  tru^  they  often  want  method  and 
arrangement,  are  disfigured  by  repetitions,  extravagancies,  and 
frequent  and  gross  violations  of  taste.  These  are  to  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  cause  above  specified ;  that  is,  the  imperfect  manner 
in  whiish  his  sermons  have  been  preserved,  partly  to  the  character 
of  his  own  mind,  and  partly  to  the  age.  If,  indeed,  any  one  look 
for  profound  speculation,  or  continuous  and  subtle  reasoning,  in 
these  sermons,  he  will  be  disappointed ;  but  so  far  from  wondering 
on  that  account  that  they  should  have  produced  such  an  effect,  he 
will  feel,  if  he  know  any  thing  of  the  philosophy  of  popular  elo- 
quence, that  they  could  not  have  produced  such  an  effect,  if  they 
had  been  characterised  by  these  qualities.  It  is  certain  they  could 
not  have  been  destitute  of  the  principal  qualities,  whether  of 
thought  or  of  style,  which  constitute  popular  eloquence ;  and  we 
think  that  even  now,  amidst  great  deformities,  those  qualities  may 
be  not  obscurely  traced  in  them«  Preaching,  of  which  the  fasti- 
dious Hume  said,  that  it  was  ^  worth  going  twenty  miles  to  hear 
it,'— which  interested  the  infidel  Bolingbroke, — and  warmed  even 
the  cool  and  cautious  Franklin  for  once  into  enthusiasm,  must  have 
possessed  great  merit,  independently  of  the  charms  of  voice,  gesture, 
jBiiid  manner. 
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well  as  in  all  other  respects,  they  are  worthy  of  the 
profound  study  of  the  Christian  preacher.  A  few 
philosophers  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  a  very  diflFerent 
method ;  and  have  often  very  unphilosophically  com- 
plained of  Scripture,  because  its  method  is  not  their 
method.  But  we  are  not  speaking  of  what  philoso* 
phers  would  best  like,  but  what  is  most  calculated  to 
Impress  the  common  mind. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  those  properties  of  style  which  peculiarly  belong 
to  the  most  effective  eloquence.  It  was  remarked 
that  it  is  characterised  by  that  brief,  rapid,  familiar, 
and  natural  manner  which  a  mind  in  earnest  ever 
assumes.  It  is  best  illustrated  by  the  style  of  a  man 
engaged  in  conversation  on  some  serious  subject — ^in- 
tent, for  example,  on  convincing  his  neighbour  of  some 
important  truth,  or  persuading  him  to  some  course  of 
conduct.  The  public  speaker  will  often  manifest,  it 
is  true,  greater  dignity  or  greater  vehemence,  (the 
natural  result  of  speaking  on  a  more  important  theme, 
and  to  a  larger  audience,)  but  there  will  be  the  same 
general  characteristics  still ;  the  same  colloquial,  but 
never  vulgar  diction ;  the  same  homely  illustrations  ; 
the  same  brevity  of  expression  ; — in  a  word,  all  those 
peculiarities  which  mark  a  man  absorbed  in  his  sub- 
ject, and  simply  anxious  to  give  the  most  forcible  ex- 
pression to  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  not  very 
^asy  to  give  an  analysis  of  this  peculiar  style  by  an 
enumeration  of  its  qualities ;  but  it  is  instantly  recog- 
nised wherever  it  is  found,  whether  addressed  to  the 
eye  or  to  the  ear.* 

• 

*  No  writer  on  rhetoric  (if  we  except  Aristotle)  has  been  so 

uniformly  alive  to  the  peculiarities  of  this  style,  or  has  so  happily 

illustrated  them,  as  Dr.  Whateley.     It  must  also  be  admitted,  that 
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'  The  chief  characteristics  of  this  pecuEar  style  are, 
abhorrence  of  the  ornate  and  the  glittering,  of  the 
pompous  and  the  florid  ;  jealousy  of  epithets,  a  highly 
idiomatic  and  homely  diction,  a  love  of  brevity  and 
condensation,  a  freedom  from  stateliness  and  for- 
mality; rapid  changes  of  construction,  frequent  re- 
currence to  the  interrogative  —  not  to  mention  num- 
berless other  indications  of  vivacity  and  animation, 
marked  in  speech  by  the  most  rapid  and  varied 
changes  of  voice  and  gesture.  Of  all  its  charac^ 
teristics,  the  most  striking  and  the  most  universal  is 
the  moderate  use  of  the  imagination.  Now,  as  lively 
emotion  always  stimulates  the  imagination,  it  may  at 
first  sight  appear  paradoxical,  that  this  should  be  a 
characteristic  at  all.  But  a  little  reflection  will  ex- 
plain this;  for  every  one  must  recollect,  that  if  a 
speaker  is  in  earnest,  he  never  employs  his  imagina. 
tion  as  the  poet  does,  merely  to  delight  us ;  nor  indeed 
to  delight  us  at  all  —  except  as  appropriate  imagery, 
though  used  for  another  object,  necessarily  imparts 
pleasure.  For  this  reason,  illustrations  are  selected 
always  with  a  reference  to  their  force  rather  than  their 
beauty ;  and  are  very  generally  marked  more  by  their 
homely  propriety  than  by  their  grace  and  elegance. 
For  the  same  reason,  wherever  it  is  possible,  they 
are  thrown  into  the  brief  form  of  metaphor;  and 
here  Aristotle,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  observes  that 
the  metaphor  is  the  only  trope  in  which  the  orator 
may  freely  indulge.  Every  thing  marks  the  man  in- 
tent upon  serious  business,  whose  sole  anxiety  is  to 
convey  his  meaning  with  as  much  precision  and 
energy  as  possible  to  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  But 
with  the  poet,  whose  very  object  is  to  delight  us,  or 

his  own  writings  furnish  manjr  admirable  exemplifications  of  his 
own  maxims.    It  is  well  when  precept  is  enforced  by  example. 
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even  with  the  prose  writer,  in  those  species  of  prose 
whieh  have  the  same  object,  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. He  may  employ  two  or  more  images,  if  they 
are  but  appropriate  and  elegant,  where  the  orator 
would  employ  but  one,  and  that  perhaps  the  simplest 
and  homeliest ;  he  may  throw  in  an  epithet  merely  to 
suggest  some  picturesque  circumstance,  or  to  give 
greater  minuteness  and  vivacity  to  description ;  he 
may  sometimes  indulge  in  a  more  flowing  and  grace- 
ful  expression  than  the  orator  would  venture  upon ; 
ihat  is,  whenever  harmony  will  better  answer  his  ob- 
ject than  energy.  What  does  it  matter  to  him  who  is 
walking  for  walking's  sake,  how  long  he  lingers  amidst 
the  beautiful,  or  how  often  he  pauses  to  drink  in  at 
leisure  the  melody  and  the  fragrance  of  nature  ?  But 
the  man  who  is  pressing  on  to  his  journey's  end,  Can- 
not aflFord  time  for  such  luxurious  loitering*  The  ut- 
most he  can  do  is  to  snatch  here  and  there  a  homely 
floweret  from  the  dusty  hedgerow,  and  eagerly  pursue 
*his  way.  So  delicate  is  the  perception  attained  by  a 
highly  cultivated  taste  of  the  proprieties  of  all  grave 
and  earnest  composition,  that  it  not  only  feels  at  en- 
mity  with  the  meretricious  or  viciously  ornate,  but 
Immediately  perceives  that  the  greatest  beauties  of 
certain  species  of  prose  composition  would  become 
little'  better  than  downright  bombast,  if  transplanted 
into  any  composition  the  object  of  which  was  serious. 
We  may  illustrate  this  by  referring  to  a  passage  of 
acknowledged  beauty  ^ — the  description,  in  the  *  Anti- 
quary,' of  the  sunset  preceding  the  storm  there  so 
grandly  delineated.  *  The  sun  was  now  resting  his 
huge  disc  upon  the  edge  of  the  level  ocean,  and  gilded 
the  accumulation  of  towering  clouds  through  which  he 
had  travelled  the  livelong  day,  and  which  now  assem- 
•bled  ,on  all  sides,  like  misfortunes  and  disasters  around 
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a  sinking  empire  and  falling  monarch.  Still,  however, 
his  dying  splendour  gave  a  sombre  magnificence  to 
the  massive  congregation  of  vapours,  forming  out  of 
their  unsubstantial  gloom  the  show  of  pyramids  and 
towers,  some  touched  with  gold,  some  with  purple, 
some  with  a  hue  of  deep  and  dark  red.  The  distant 
sea,  stretched  beneath  this  varied  and  gorgeous  ca- 
nopy, lay  almost  portentously  still,  reflecting  back 
the  dazzling  and  level  beams  of  the  descending  lumi- 
nary, and  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  clouds  amidst 
which  he  was  setting.'  No  one  in  reading  this  pas- 
sage can  help  admiring  its  graphic  beauty :  the  nu- 
merous epithets,  considering  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  employed, — that  of  detaining  the  mind  upon 
every  picturesque  circumstance,  and  giving  vividness 
and  fidelity  to  the  whole  picture,  —  appear  no  more 
frequent  than  they  ought  to  be.  But  suppose  some 
naval  historian,  who  has  occasion  to  narrate  the  move* 
ments  of  two  hostile  fleets,  (separated  on  the  eve  of 
battle  by  a  storm,)  should  suddenly  pause  to  intro- 
duce a  similar  description  —  would  not  the  efiect  be 
190  ridiculous  that  no  one  could  read  to  the  end  of  the 
passage  without  bursting  into  laughter  ? 

It  is  against  such  a  style  that  the  young  preacher, 
especially  if  he  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  a  brilliant  ima- 
gination, is  called  to  be  jealously  on  his  guard ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  very  themes  on  which  he  is  often 
called  to  speak,  really  require  a  certain  fulness  of  de- 
scription to  bring  them  with  sufficient  fidelity  and 
vividness  before  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  But  let 
hini  beware  how  he  throws  in  epithets,  and  employs 
images,  merely  because  he  thinks  them  beautiful,  or 
picturesque.  As  regards  real  impression,  there  is  no 
style  which  has  so  little  practical  effect  even  when 
there  is  real  genius  in  it.    In  general,  that  style  is 
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characterised  by  any  thing  but  genius.  There  are 
some  examples  of  it,  however,  to  which  this  remark 
would  not  apply :  it  certainly  would  not  to  some  of 
the  sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  That  this  style  is 
often  extravagantly  admired  is  quite  true,  nay  even 
the  downright  florid  is  not  without  its  admirers ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  ineffective  for  all  that.  This  very 
admiration — as  it  is  too  often  the  subtle  motive  which 
has  beguiled  the  speaker  into  such  a  vicious  mode  of 
treating  his  subject,  so  it  at  once  affords  a  solution 
of  the  seeming  paradox ;  for  it  shows  that  the  minds 
of  the  auditors  are  fixed  rather  upon  the  man  than 
upon  the  subject  —  less  upon  the  truths  inculcated, 
than  upon  the  genius  which  has  embellished  them. 
The  speaker  has  been  ambitious  to  attract  the  eye  to 
himself  and  his  doings,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  too  often  succeeds ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  what 
is  his  avowed^  and  ought  to  be  his  rj&al^  object.  If  we 
cannot  endure  this  style  in  the  public  speaker,  even 
where  there  is  intrinsic  beauty  in  it,  simply  because 
we  do  not  think  it  natural  that  a  man  in  earnest 
should  indulge  in  all  this  wanton  dalliance  with  ima- 
gination, how  much  more  repulsive  is  that  far  more 
frequent  style  which  is  but  a  mockery  of  it,  in  which 
there  is  a  constant  effort  to  be  fine;  where  there  is 
not  only  excess  of  ornament,  but  all  of  a  bad  kind  ? 
The  former  style  may  be  natural  to  the  man — as  in 
the  case  of  Jeremy  Taylor  —  however  unnatural  in 
relation  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion ;  the  latter  is 
alike  unnatural  in  relation  to  both. 

As  the  severe  style  for  which  we  contend  is  best 
illustrated  by  examples,  we  shall  mention  two  or 
three  of  those  who  have  strikingly  exemplified  it. 
And,  as  we  are  speaking  simply  of  style,  the  authors 
to  whom  we  shall  refer  are  selected  without  relation 
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to  the  systems  of  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and 
without  implying  either  approbation  or  censure  in 
that  point  of  view.  If  the  whole  of  those  who  have 
illustrated  the  principles  here  expounded  were  given, 
the  catalogue  would  not  be  very  long.  It  is  true, 
that  this  style  is  more  frequently  cultivated  than  it 
was ;  and,  if  it  were  riot  invidious  to  refer  to  living 
preachers,  we  might  mention  not  a  few,  both  in  the 
Establishment  and  out  of  it,  who  have  attained  it  in  a 
very  high  degree;  some  few  in  whom  it  is  found 
nearly  in  perfection.  But  if  we  search  the  printed 
literature  of  the  pulpit,  it  is  not  one  sermon  in  a 
thousand  that  possesses  any  traces  of  it.  The  style  is 
often  that  of  stately  or  elegant  disquisition  —  often  of 
loose  and  florid  declamation  —  but  rarely,  indeed,  do 
we  recognise  the  qualities  of  what  Aristotle  has  hap- 
pily and  aptly  called  the  ^agonistical'  or  *  wrestling' 
style ;  ^ —  that  style  by  which  a  speaker  eamesdif 
strives  to  make  a  present  audience  see  and  feel  what 
he  wishes  them  to  see  and  feel.  A  large  portion  of 
our  sermons  differ  not  at  all  in  style  from  that  of  a 
theological  treatise,  or  a  philosophical  essay ;  and  they 
may  be  read  by  the  individual  in  the  closet,  without 
the  slightest  suspicion,  were  it  not  for  the  assurance 
on  the  title-page,  that  they  were  discourses  delivered 
to  a  public  audience.  We  would  fain  believe  that  the 
printed  sermons,  of  many  of  our  preachers  have  in 
this  respect  done  injustice  to  their  ordinary  dis- 
courses, and  that  they  have  been  greatly  altered  pre- 
vious to  publication.  In  one  case,  arid  that  a  striking 
one,  we  know  that  this  belief  is  well  founded.  We 
allude  to,  perhaps,  the  greg^test  of  modern  English 
.preachers,  the  late  Robert  Hall.  The  few  discourses 
which  he  so  elaborately  prepared  for  the  press,  are  full 
of  exquisite  thoughts,  expressed   in  most  exquisite 
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language ;  but  the  style  is  almost  every  where  that  of 
disquisition,  and  in  no  sensible  degree  different  from 
what  he  has  adopted  in  his  *  Apology  for  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press/  or  his  work  on  *  Terms  of  Communion/ 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  his  ordinary  discourses 
were  distinguished  by  a  much  higher  degree  of 
those  qualities  of  style  for  which  we  have  been  so 
earnestly  contending;  and  there  can  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  affirming  that,  in  this  one  point  of  view ^  many 
of  the  sermons  which  were  imperfectly  taken  down  in 
shorthand  from  his  ovm  lips,  are  superior  to  the  most 
polished  of  those  compositions  which  he  slowly  ela- 
borated for  the  press. 

But  though  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  many  spe- 
cimens of  the  style  in  question,  such  specimens  are  to 
be  found.  Of  all  the  English  preachers,  probably 
those  who  have  been  most  strongly  marked  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  true  genius  for  public  speaking, 
are  Latimer,  South,  and  Baxter ;  and,  notwithstanding 
some  defects,  and  those  not  inconsiderable,  they  are 
also  probably  the  preachers  in  whom  specimens  of 
the  style  we  are  speaking  of  will  be  found  the  most 
frequent  and  perfect. 

The  first-  of  these  certainly  possessed  talents  for 
the  most  effective  eloquence  in  a  high  degree.  Indeed 
it  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  preachers  of  the  Re- 
formation, that  though  their  uncouthness,  quaintness, 
ridiculous  or  trivial  allusions,  wearisome  tautologies 
and  digressions,  incessant  violations  of  taste  and  dis- 
regard of  method,  render  it  difficult  to  read  them, 
they  are  in  many  important  points  very  superior  to 
the  more  erudite  and  profound  preachers  of  the  next 
century.  The  subjects  they  selected  were  such  as 
more  generally  interested  the  common  mind.  These 
subjects   are   briefly    touched    and    rapidly  varied. 
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Though  the  structure  of  the  sentences  is  often  most 
uncouth,  (as  might  be  expected  from  the  state  of  the 
language,)  the  diction  is  more  idiomatic  and  purely 
English ;  while  the  general  manner  is  decidedly  more 
that  of  downright  earnestness  —  more  direct  and 
pungent.  This  effect  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  In  that  great  controversy  to  which  they 
consecrated  their  lives,  they  appealed  to  the  people^ 
and  were  naturally  led  both  to  adapt  their  subjects  to 
the  popular  mind,  and  to  express  themselves  in  the 
popular  language.  The  preachers  of  the  next  century 
were  men  who  lived  in  seclusion  —  far  from  common 
life,  buried  among  books,  and  incessantly  reading  and 
often  writing  in  a  foreign  tongue.  To  all  this  it  is 
owing  that  their  subjects  and  their  style  are  too  often 
as  little  adapted  to  produce  popular  impression  as 
those  of  Thomas  Aquinas  himself. 

Of  all  the  English  preachers.  South  seems  to  us  to 
furnish,  in  point  of  style^  the  truest  specimens  of  the 
most  effective  species  of  pulpit  eloquence.  We  are 
speaking,  it  must  be  remembered,  simply  of  his  style : 
we  offer  no  opinion  on  the  degree  of  truth  or  error  in 
the  system  of  doctrines  he  embraced ;  and  for  his  un- 
christian bitterness  and  often  unseemly  wit,  would  be 
the  last  to  offer  any  apology.     But  his  robust  intellect 

—  his  shrewd  common  sense  —  his  vehement  feelings 

—  and  a  fancy  always  more  distinguished  by  force 
than  by  elegance,  admirably  qualified  him  for  a  pow- 
erful public  speaker.  His  style  is  accordingly  marked 
by  all  the  characteristics  which  might  naturaUy  be 
expected  from  the  possession  of  such  qualities.  It  is 
every  where  direct,  condensed,  pungent.  His  ser- 
mons are  well  worthy  of  frequent  and  diligent  perusal 
by  every  young  preacher.     He  has  himself  taught, 
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both  by  precept  and  example,  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  that  style  for  which  we  are  pleading,  in  a  discourse 
on  Luke  xxi.  15  ;  '  For  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and 
wisdom^  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able 
to  gainsay  or  resist.'  In  one  passage  of  this  sermon 
he  takes  occasion  to  expose  the  folly  of  that  florid  de- 
clamation to  which  his  manly  intellect  and  taste  were 
so  little  likely  to  extend  indulgence.  In  doing  this, 
he  introduces  some  brief  specimens  of  the  style  which 
he  condemns.  Though  he  mentions  no  names,  and 
though  we  might  be  unable  to  refer  the  expressions  to 
any  particular  author,  any  one  might  be  sure,  from 
the  expressions  themselves,  that  he  intended  his  ad- 
monitions for  the  special  benefit  of  his  illustrious 
contemporary,  Jeremy  Taylor,  More  bold  than 
courteous,  he  has  been  at  no  pains  to  invent  expres- 
sions for  his  purpose,  but  has  actually  selected  them 
out  of  Taylor*s  own  writings.  There  is  certainly 
some  malice  in  the  passage ;  but  it  is  itself  so  impres- 
sive an  example  of  the  style  he  is  recommending, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  it:  —  *"I 
speak  the  words  of  soberness,''  said  St.  Paul,  and  I 
preach  the  gospel  not  with  the  "  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom."  This  was  the  way  of  the  Apostle's, 
discoursing  of  things  sacred.  Nothing  here  "  of  the 
fringes  of  the  north  star;"  nothing  "of  nature's 
becoming  unnatural;"  nothing  of  the  "down  of 
angel's  wings,  or  the  beautiful  locks  of  cherubims  :" 
no  starched  similitudes  introduced  with  a  "Thus 
have  I  seen  a  cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion,"  and 
the  like^  No  —  these  were  sublimities  above  the  rise 
of  the  apostolic  spirit.  For  the  apostles,  poor  mor- 
tab,  were  content  to  take  lower  steps,  and  to  teU  the 
world  in  plain  terras,  that  he  who  believed  should  be 
saved,  and  that  he  who  believed  not  should  be  damned. 
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And  this  was  the  dialect  which  pierced  the  con- 
science, and  made  the  hearers  cry  out,  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  It  tickled  not  the  ear, 
but  sunk  into  the  heart;  and  when  men  came  from 
such  sermons,  they  never  commended  the  preacher 
for  his  taking  voice,  or  gesture ;  for  the  fineness  of 
such  a  simile,  or  the  quaintness  of  such  a  sentence ; 
but  they  spoke  like  men  conquered  with  the  over- 
powering force  and  evidence  of  the  most  concerning 
truths ;  much  in  the  words  of  the  two  disciples  going 
to  Emmaus  —  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us  while 
he  opened  to  us  the  scriptures. 

*  In  a  word,  the  Apostles'  preaching  was  therefore 
mighty  and  successful,  because  plain,  natural,  and 
familiar,  and  by  no  means  above  the  capacity  of  their 
hearers:  nothing  being  more  preposterous,  than  for 
those  who  were  professedly  aiming  at  men's  hearts,  to 
miss  the  mark  by  shooting  over  their  heads,'  * 

We  are  tempted  to  give  another  short  extract  from 
this  great  preacher ;  Ave  might  select  some  which  would 
still  better  illustrate  our  present  subject,  but  they  would 
be  too  long.  The  following  is  from  his  sermon  enti- 
tled '  Good  Inclinations  no  Excuse  for  Bad  Actions : ' 
—  *  The  third  instance,  in  which  men  use  to  plead  the 
will  instead  of  the  deed,  shall  be  on  duties  of  cost  and 
expense.  —  Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be 
proposed ;  and  then,  as  I  showed  before,  that  in  mat-^ 
ters  of  labour  the  lazy  person  could  find  no  hands 
wherewith  to  work,  so  neither  in  this  case  can  the 
religious  miser  find  any  hand  wherewith  to  give.  It 
is  wonderful  to  consider,  how  a  command  or  call  to  be 
liberal,  either  upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of 
a  sudden  impoverishes  the  rich,  breaks  the  merchant, 

*  South's  *  Sermons,*  vol.  iv.  pp.  152, 153. 
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sliuts  up  every  private  man's  exchequer,  tod  makes 
those  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing  at  all  to  give, 
who,  at  the  very  same  instant,  want  nothing  to  spend. 
So  that,  instead  of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command 
strangely  increases  their  number,  and  transforms  rich 
men  into  beggars  presently.  For,  let  the  danger  of 
their  prince  and  country  knock  at  their  purses,  and 
call  upon  them  to  contribute  against  a  public  enemy 
or  calamity,  then  immediately  they  have  nothing,  and 
their  riches  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never  fail  to 
make  themselves  wings,  and  to  fly  away.'  * 

Of  the  preachers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Bax* 
ter  possessed,  as  largely  as  any,  those  endowments 
which  are  essential  to  the  best  kind  of  popular  elo- 
quence. He  presents  the  same  combination  of  vigorous 
intellect  and  vehement  feeling  which  distinguished 
South ;  but  he  conjoined  with  these  a  devotion  far 
more  pure  and  ethereal,  and  a  benevolence  most  ardent 
and  sincere.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  slovenly  manner  in 
which  he  threw  off  his  works,  and  which  was  too 
commonly  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has 
deformed  so  large  a  portion  of  them  by  repetitions  and 
redundancies.  Continuous  excellence  is  not  to  be 
looked  for,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  writers  of  that  period. 
There  are  single  passages  of  great  power  occurring 
here  and  there,  but  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  deformities 
—  gems  of  marvellous  value  and  splendour  incrusted 
in  their  native  earth.  Numerous  as  Baxter's  de- 
fects in  point  of  style  are,  he  often  presents  us  with 
passages  which  are  genuine  examples  of  the  most 
effective  pulpit  eloquence,  and,  if  our  space  would  per- 
mit, we  should  be  glad  to  insert  some  of  them.  Bax- 
ter was  almost  equally  distinguished  by  those  talents 

♦  South's  *  Sermons/  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279. 
VOL.  I.  F  F 
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which  go  to  form  a  great  public  speaker  (hence  his 
constant  desire  to  make  a  direct  and  practical  use  of 
all  his  knowledge),  and  by  that  excursiveness  and 
subtilty  of  intellect  which  impels  to  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  every  subject,  however  worthless.  It  is  not 
a  little  ludicrous  sometimes  to  see  these  two  propen- 
sities of  his  intellect  struggling  for  the  mastery.  At 
one  time  he  forms  a  magnanimous  resolution  to  fore- 
go speculations  which  are  curiously  useless,  and  the 
next  is  found  deep  in  the  discussion  of  them.  Thus^ 
in  his  '  Dying  Thoughts,'  after  telling  us  of  the  fu- 
tility of  the  greater  part  of  those  questions  which 
relate  to  the  modes  of  existence  in  a  future  world,  he 
proceeds  very  deliberately  to  expend  about  threescore 
pages  in  the  examination  of  some  of  them ! 

Even  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  exuberance  of  whose 
imagination  too  often  betrayed  him  into  puerilities 
and  extravagances  which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 
true  eloquence,  and  whose  cumbrous  erudition  per- 
petually suggested  allusions  and  phraseology  equally 
inconsistent  with  it,  —  passages  which  in  a  consider- 
able degree  illustrate  the  style  in  question  are  not 
seldom  to  be  found.  Take  the  following  from  his 
sermon  entitled  *  Christ's  Advent  to  Judgment ;  ^  — 
'  And  because  very  many  sins  are  sins  of  society  and 
confederation,  it  is  a  hard  and  a  weighty  considera- 
tion what  shall  become  of  any  one  of  us  who  have 
tempted  our  brother  or  sister  to  sin  and  death :  for 
though  God  hath  spared  our  life,  and  they  are  dead, 
and  their  debt-books  are  sealed  up  till  the  day  of 
account,  yet  the  mischief  of  our  sin  is  gone  before  us, 
and  it  is  like  a  murder,  but  more  execrable ;  the  soul 
is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  sealed  up  to  an 
eternal  sorrow ;  and  thou  shalt  see  at  doomsday  what 
damnable  uncharitableness  thou  hast  done.   That  soul 
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tiiat  cries  to  those  rocks  to  cover  her,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  thy  perpetual  temptations,  might  have  fol- 
lowed the  Lamb  in  a  white  robe ;  and  that  poor  man, 
that  is  clothed  with  shame  and  flames  of  fire,  would 
have  shined  in  glory,  but  that  thou  didst  force  him  to 
be  partner  of  thy  baseness.  And  who  shall  pay  for 
this  loss  ?  a  soul  is  lost  by  thy  means ;  thou  hast 
defeated  the  holy  purposes  of  the  Lord's  bitter  passion 
by  thy  impurities ;  and  what  shall  happen  to  thee,  by 
whom  thy  brother  dies  eternally  ? ' 

Of  recent  writers  there  is  none  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  who,  in  point  of  dtctioriy  so  well  deserves 
to  be  a  model  as  the  late  Augustus  William  Hare,  to 
whom  reference  has  been  already  made.  We  by  no- 
means  assert  that  (as  was  the  case  with  Latimer, 
South,  or  Baxter)  the  general  structure  of  his  in- 
tellect was  that  which  plainly  predestines  a  man  to  be 
a  great  public  speaker.  Of  many  of  the  qualifications 
of  one,  he  was  certainly  possessed ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  bis  early  death,  and  the  bumble  sphere  to 
which  his  talents  were  restricted,  render  it  impossible 
to  say  what  he  might  have  become.  He  possessed,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  art  of  making  difficult  things 
plain;  of  setting  obvious  truths  in  novel  lights;  of 
illustrating  them  by  familiar  images ;  and  of  express- 
ing them  in  a  style  habitually  animated,  and  now  and 
then  singularly  vivacious.  His  sermons  to  a  *  Country 
Congregation '  will  probably  disappoint,  by  their  very 
simplicity,  the  highly  cultivated  and  intelligent  —  for 
whom,  indeed,  they  were  never  intended;  although 
we  cannot  conceal  our  opinion,  that  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  the  language  would  often  deceive  even  such 
readers  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  thoughts 
it  expresses.     But  for  an  illiterate  audience  —  an  au* 
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dience  of  rustics  —  they  appear  to  us,  in  point'  of  dtc- 
tiouj  perfect  models  of  what  discourses  ought  to  be. 

Their  author  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  and 
of  the  most  varied  accomplishments,  and  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  success  with  which  high  en- 
dowments may  be  made  subservient  to  a  very  humble 
object,  whenever  a  man  is  honestly  bent  upon  so  em- 
ploying them.  His  great  knowledge,  instead  of  being 
employed  for  ostentation's  sake,  only  taught  him  more 
precisely  what  was  to  be  done,  and  how  he  ought  to 
set  about  it.  To  the  most  extensive  acquaintance 
with  ancient  and  modem  literature,  he  added  no  in- 
considerable knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  conse- 
quently possessed  (what  no  speaker  should  be  without) 
an  acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  and  resources  of 
his  mother  tongue  —  with  the  vocabulary  and  idioms 
of  the  people.  When  he  left  Cambridge  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  a  congregation  in  a  remote  rural  dis- 
trict, he  resolved  so  to  express  himself  that  all  should 
understand  him;  and  his  eminent  success  shows  what 
may  be  done  by  one  who  forms  a  definite  notion  of 
the  style  he  ought  to  adopt.,  and  deliberately  bends 
his  best  energies  to  attain  it.  The  above-mentioned 
sermons  to  a  *  Country  Congregation,'  we  consider  a 
greater  triumph  of  his  genius  than  all  the  splendid 
acquisitions  he  had  made ;  and,  if  Dr.  Johnson's  sen- 
timent be  true,  that  a  Voluntary  descent  from  the 
dignity  of  science  is  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  that 
humility  can  teach,'  the  triumph  of  his  humility  was. 
still  greater  than  that  of  his  genius. 
-  We  are  well  aware  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
beset  the  man  who  honestly  resolves  to  speak  only  in 
the  style  we  have  recommended ;  —  diffi^culties  some- 
times arising  from  the  intellectual  pursuits  to  which 
he  has  been  necessarily  addicted  —  sometimes  from 
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the  peculiarity  of  his  own  mental  character.  Nursed 
in  the  lap  of  learning,  and  familiar  with  the  language 
of  science  and  literature;  necessitated  in  the  very 
course  of  those  preparatory  studies  which  form  an 
essential  part  of  his  professional  education,  to  read 
much  in  foreign  tongues,  and  to  prosecute  profound 
or  abstruse  inquiries,  he  will  be  apt,  insensibly,  to 
select  subjects,  or  adopt  a  style  utterly  inconsistent 
with  pulpit  eloquence.  He  may  still  more  frequently 
be  betrayed  into  such  conduct  by  affectation  and 
vanity.  The  very  peculiarities  of  his  own  mental 
constitution  may  expose  him  more  fatally  to  the  dan- 
ger, and  require  continual  efforts  to  counteract  them. 
If  he  be  a  philosopher,  he  will  be  tempted  to  indulge: 
too  much  in  abstruse  speculation,  or  to  treat  those 
Subjects  on  which  he  may  rightfully  expatiate  in  a 
philosophic  manner^  —  in  language  too  abstract  and 
remote  from  common  life.  If  he  have  a  brilliant 
imagination,  he  will  often  be  tempted  to  employ  it 
inopportunely  or  to  excess,  and  will  find  it  hard  to 
restrain  it  within  the  moderate  limits  in  which  alone 
it  can  be  useful.  In  order  to  counteract  the  acci- 
dental evils  arising  from  the  necessary  prosecution  of 
various  branches  of  study,  which,  in  relation  to  publio 
Speaking,  may  injuriously  affect  the  habits  of  thought 
br  of  expression,  it  is  proper,  that  every  one  who  is 
destined  for  such  engagements  should  cultivate  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  most  idiomatic  writers  —  under- 
stand the  genius  and  resources  of  his  own  language 
—  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression  prevalent 
iamongst  the  common  people  —  and,  above  all,  be  dili* 
gent  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  models  of  that  severe 
and  manly  eloquence  of  which  we  have  said  so  much* 
The  success  of  Mr.  Hare  may  serve  to  show  how  much 
may  be  done  by  honesty  and  diligenQe.     Nor  can  it 
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fail  to  encourage  the  young  preacher  to  know,  that  if 
he  gets  but  a  clear  idea  of  the  task  which  he  has  to 
perform,  and  honestly  resolves  to  perform  it,  there  is 
not  one  of  those  things  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
possible  impediments,  that  may  not  be  made  to  faci- 
litate  his  object.  All  that  is  requisite  is  a  determina- 
tion,  that,  as  he  has  a  practical  object  in  view,  every 
thing  shall  be  strictly  subordinated  to  it.  Philosophy, 
for  example,  may  be  made  useful;  but  it  must  be 
principally  by  teaching  him  to  understand  the  me- 
chanism and  movements  of  that  mind  on  which  he  is 
to  operate.  The  audience  must  not  perceive  or  sus- 
pect that  the  speaker  is  following  the  suggestions  of 
any  such  invisible  guide ;  or,  if  it  be  employed  directly 
at  all,  it  still  must  be  unsuspected  by  tiie  common 
people  to  be  philosophy  :  it  must  be  employed  merely 
to  insure  greater  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  in 
the  views  propounded ;  and  to  determine  the  cir- 
cumspect limits  within  which  every  subject  must  be 
treated ;  —  that  is,  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  it  may 
be  made  conducive  to  a  practical  end.  In  a  wordy 
it  must  be  philosophy  without  the  forms  of  it ;  phi- 
losophy in  its  working  dress;  philosophy  that  has 
learned  one  of  its  harde&t  lessons,  that  it  is  often 
the  truest  philosophy  not  to  appear  such.  In  like 
manner,  the  speaker  may  have  a  knowledge  of  Logic  ; 
but  it  must  be  seen  only  in  the  greater  perspicuity  of 
his  statements,  and  the  greater  closeness  of  his  reason- 
ing. He  must  never  trouble  the  people  with  the 
mysteries  of  mood  and  j&gure,  or  bewilder  them  with 
a  single  unintelligible  technicality.  He  may  possess 
a  knowledge  of  Rhetoric ;  but  he  is  not  to  confound 
his  audience  with  the  distinctions  of  trope  and  me- 
taphor —  with  the  uses  of  synecdoches  or  metonymies 
—  with  those  principles  of  the  human  mind  which 
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give  them  energy — or  the  rules  by  which,  at  the  very 
time  he  is  speaking,  he  is  regulating  his  own  taste  in 
the  employment  of  them.     Here  is  a  *  haxd  lesson  J 
who  can  hear  it?'     To  be  employing  profound  and 
extensive  knowledge  without  suffering  those  you  ad- 
dress to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter !     To  be  con- 
tented to  produce  results  which  seem  cheap  and  com- 
mon, without  once  lifting  the  curtain  to  bewilder  and 
dazzle  the  multitude  with  a  sight  of  the  imposing  and 
complicated  machinery  which  is  revolving  behind  it! 
It  is  happily  unnecessary  to  caution  the  modern 
preacher  against  many  of  the  abuses  which  pervade 
our  older  pulpit  literature — especially  that  of  the 
seventeenth  century; — a  period,  notwithstanding,  in 
which  many  of  our  most  eminent  preachers  flourished. 
We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  abuse  of  learning^ 
Most  of  the  sermons  of  that  age  are  full  of  quotations, 
absolutely    unintelligible    to    the    common    people. 
Numberless  passages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  particular, 
are  little  better  than  a  curious  tessellation  of  English, 
Greek,  and  Latin.     The  people,  however  strange  the 
fact  may  appear,  came  at  last  not  merely  to  like  these 
displays,  but  to  be  sometimes  discontented  if  they  did 
not  hear  a  great  deal  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand !      It  is  recorded  of  the  profoundly  learned 
Pococke,  that  when  he  successfully  studied  to  divest 
his  pulpit  style  of  the  traces  of  erudition,  and,  with  a 
magnanimity  and  good  sense  very  unusual  in  that 
age,  made  it  a  point  to  say  nothing  but  what  the 
people  could  understand,  his  congregation  absolutely 
despised  his  simplicity,  and  said  that  *  Master  Pococke, 
though  a  very  good  man,  was  no  LaiinerJ   And  South 
tells  us,  '  that  the  grossest,  the  most  ignorant  and  illi- 
terate country  people,  were  of  all  men  the  fondest  of 
high-flown  metaphors  and  allegories,  attended  and  set 
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off  with  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin^  though  not  able 
even  to  read  so  much  of  the  latter  as  might  save  their 
necks  upon  occasion.' 

Equally  unnecessary  is  it  to  caution  the  preacher 
against  those  complicated  divisions  and  subdivisions 
into  which  our  forefathers  thought  proper  to  chop  up 
their  discourses,  to  the  entire  frustration  of  the  very 
object  they  had  in  view,  and  the  utter  discomfiture 
of  the  most  retentive  memory.  In  one  discourse  of 
Bishop  Hall's,  we  have  counted  no  less  than  eighty- 
heads,  principal  and  subordinate — in  one  of  Baxter's 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty,  besides  a  for- 
midable array  of  *  improvements.'  But  the  most 
amusing  examples  of  this  abuse  are  those  recorded  in 
Robinson's  notes  to  Claude's  Essay  *  On  the  Composi* 
tion  of  a  Sermon.' — '  But  allowing  the  necessity  of  a 
natural  and  easy  division,  it  does  by  no  means  follow 
that  these  are  to  multiply  into  whole  armiesi  A 
hundred  years  ago  most  sermons  had  thirty,  forty^ 
fifty,  or  sixty  particulars.  There  is  a  sermon  of  Mr. 
Lye's  on  1  Cor.  vi.  17,  the  terms  of  which j  says  he,  I 
shall  endeavour^  by  God's  assistance^  clearly  to  explain. 
This  he  does  in  thirty  particulars,  for  the  fixing  of  it 
on  a  right  basis^  and  then  adds  fifty-six  more  to  explain 
the  subject,  in  all  eighty-six.  And  what  makes  it 
the  more  astonishing  is  his  introduction  to  all  these, 
which  is  this:— Having  thus  beaten  up  and  levelled 
our  way  to  the  text,  I  shall  not  stand  to  shred  the 
words  into  any  unnecessary  parts,  but  shall  extract  out 
of  them  such  an  observation  as  I  conceive  strikes  a  full 
eighth  to  the  mind  of  the  spirit  of  God. 

♦  If  Mr.  Lye  is  too  prolific,  what  shall  we  say  to 
Mr.  Drake,  whose  sermon  has  (if  I  reckon  rightly) 
above  a  hundred  and  seventy  parts,  besides  queries 
and  solutions ;  and  yet  the  good  man  says  he  parsed 
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sundry  useful  points^  pitching  only  on  that  which  com^ 
prehended  the  marrow  and  substance. "^ 

Equally  superfluous  would  it  be  to  caution  the 
modem  preacher  against  the  quaintnesses,  the  quirks 
and  quibbles,  the  fantastic  imagery,  the  alliterations, 
and  other  curious  devices  of  composition,  in  which 
many  of  our  older  writers  so  much  delighted.  In 
truth,  the  tendency  is  all  the  other  way.  In  the 
laudable  effort  to  avoid  the  vulgar^  there  is  not  un* 
frequently  a  danger  of  sinking  down  into  tame  pro* 
priety.  Our  older  writers,  in  their  free  and  reckless 
resort  to  every  mode  of  stimulating  attention,  were 
often,  it  is  true,  betrayed  into  gross  violations  of  taste; 
but  the  very  same  audacity  of  genius  also  often  pro* 
duced  great  felicities,  both  of  imagery  and  diction. 
The  too  frequent  characteristic  of  modem  discourses 
is  what  the  Germans  would  denominate  *  wasserig- 
keit,'  '  waterishness : '  there  is  little  to  strike^  either 
the  one  way  or  the  other ;  all  is  blameless  common-^ 
place,  accurate  insipidity. 

-  We  now  proceed,  conformably  with  the  intention 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  essay,  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  two 
chief  causes  of  the  mediocrity  of  the  generality  of 
sermons.  One  of  them  in  our  opinion  is,  that  too 
little  time  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  public  disr 
courses.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  involve  in  indis* 
criminate  censure  the  thousands  of  preachers  whom 
we  have  never  heard,  or  to  pronounce  absolutely  on 
the  indolence  or  the  industry  even  of  those  to  whom 
we  have  listened.  We  only  think  that  the  failing  in 
question  is  not  a  very  partial  one,  from  the  internal 
evidence  supplied  by  the  sermons  of  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  different  preachers   whom  we  have 
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heard.  We  are  also  willing  to  admit,  that  the  duties 
of  the  pulpit  are  not  the  only  duties  which  claim  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  minister ;  and  that  his  other 
engagementSi  in  an  age  like  this,  are  neither  few  nor 
small.  But  we  must  also  contend,  that  as  his  prin- 
cipal office  is  that  of  public  instructor,  the  duties  of 
that  office  must  ever  be  his  chief  business ;  and  that, 
to  whatever  extent  he  may  undertake  other  engage* 
ments,  he  should  sacredly  reserve  sufficient  time  for  the 
due  discharge  of  his  proper  functions.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  discourse  which  shall  be  adapted  in  matter, 
arrangement,  and  style,  to  produce  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  a  popular  audience,  seems  a  task  which 
requires  much  more  time  and  labour  than,  as  we 
conceive,  are  generally  bestowed  upon  it.  But  we 
are  convinced  that  this  task,  difficult  as  it  is,  might 
be  performed  much  better  than  it  generally  is.  We 
are  well  aware,  of  course,  that  there  must  always  be 
an  immense  interval  between  the  productions  of  a 
man  of  genius  and  those  of  a  man  who  has  no  genius 
at  all — between  those  of  a  fertile  intellect  and  those 
of  a  barren  one ;  but  there  are  few  men  possessed  of 
that  measure  of  vigour  and  elasticity  of  mind,  with- 
out which  they  have  no  business  out  of  the  rank  of 
handicraftsmen,  who  could  not,  with  diligence,  com- 
pose a  discourse  which  might  be  generally  useful  and 
interesting,  at  least  much  more  so  than  discourses  are 
often  found  to  be.  Prolonged  study  and  meditation 
are  never  without  their  reward.  Either  some  new 
materials  are  collected,  or  they  strike  by  a  new 
arrangement,  or  some  new  truth  is  elicited,  or  some 
old  truth  is  exhibited  under  a  new  aspect,  or  illus- 
trated in  a  manner  which  gives  it  an  importance  never 
felt  before,  and  extends  its  influence  from  the  under- 
fitanding  to  the  imagination,  and  thence  to  the  affec- 
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tions.  Such  sources  of  interest  as  these' are  sure  to 
reveal  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  mind  that 
honestly  and  diligently  sets  itself  to  seek  them  with 
the  conviction  that  they  iare  to  be  had,  and  that  they 
must  be  obtained.'*^ 

*  How  much  force  is  imparted  to  the  most  familiar  and  obvious 
truths  in  the  following  passages,  merely  bj  the  novel  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting them? — *  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. — If  an  inhabitant  of  some  distant 
part  of  the  universe — some  angel  who  had  never  visited  the  earth 
—  had  been  told  that  there  was  a  world  in  which  such  an  in- 
vitation had  been  neglected  and  despised,  they  would  surely  say, 
— The  inhabitants  of  that  world  must  be  a  very  happy  people ; 
there  can  be  few  among  them  that  ^^abour  and  are  heavy 
laden."  No  doubt  they  must  be  strangers  to  poverty,  sorrow, 
and  misfortune ;  the  pestilence  cannot  <iome  nigh  their  dwelling, 
neither  does  death  ever  knock  at  their  doors,  and  of  course  they 
must  be  unconnected  with  sin,  and  all  the  miseries  that  are  its 
everlasting  attendants.' — Wolfe's  Remains, 

'  Though  the  arguments  which  the  Christian  hath  for  his  faith 
may  not  be  the  strongest,  yet  a  tree  but  weakly  rooted  often 
brings  forth  good  fruit ;  and  if  it  doth,  will  never  be  hewn  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire.' —  Seeker's  Sermons^  yoL  i.  p.  20. 

The  following  is  a  passage  from  Hare's  sermon  on  the  text, 
^  And  forgive  us  our  sins  ;  for  we  also  forgive  every  one  who  is 
indebted  to  us:* — 

*  Conceive  a  revengeful  unforgiving  man  repeating  this  prayer, 
which  you  all,  I  hope,  repeat  daily*  Conceive  a  man  with  a  heart 
full  of  wrath  against  his  neighbour,  with  a  memory  which  trea- 
sures up  the  little  wrongs,  and  insults,  and  provocations  he  fancieer 
himself  to  have  received  from  that  neighbour.  Conceive  such  a 
man  praying  to  God  Most  High  to  forgive  him  his  trespasses  aa 
he  forgives  the  man  who  has  trespassed  against  him.  What,  in 
the  mouth  of  such  a  man,  do  these  words  mean?  They  mean—- 
but,  that  you  may  more  fully  understand  their  meaning,  I  will  turn 
th^m  into  a  prayer,  which  we  will  call  the  prayer  of  the  unfor- 
giving man, — "  O  God,  I  have  sinned  against  thee  many  times 
from  my  youth  up  until  now.  I  have  often  been  forgetful  of  thy 
goodness ;  T  have  not  daily  thanked  thee  for  thy  mercies ;  I  have 
neglected  thy  service ;  I  have  broken  thy  laws  5  I  have  done  many 
things  utterly  wrong  against  thee.     All  this  I  knowy  and  besides 
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Without  intending  to  implicate  Christian  ministersr 
generally  in  the  charge  now  made,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  internal  evidence  of  many  a  discourse 
justifies  us  in  saying  that  it  is  widely  applicable.  In 
the  first  place,  it  can  hardly  be  af&rmed  that  those 
give  time  enough  to  their  sermons  who  give  none  at 
all ;  who,  if  they  are  ever  eloquent,  are  eloquent  at 
other  people's  expense  —  who  are  contented  to  be 
wholesale  plagiarists,  and  to  shine  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day in  borrowed  finery  — 

*  And  cheat  the  eyes 
Of  gallery  critics  with  a  thousand  arts.' 

We  well  know  all  the  arguments  by  which  thi^ 
combination  of  vanity  and  indolence  usually  supports 

this,  doubtless,  I  have  committed  many  secret  sins  which,  in  mj. 
blindness,  I  have  failed  to  notice.  Such  is  my  guiltiness,  O  Lordy 
in  thy  sight.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  even  as  I  deal  with 
my  neighbour.  He  has  not  offended  me  one-tenth,  one-hundredth 
part  as  much  as  I  have  offended  thee ;  but  he  has  offended  me  very 
grievously,  and  I  cannot  forgive  him.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord,  as  I  deal  with  him*  He  has  been^very  ungrateful 
to  me,  though  not  a  tenth,  not  a  hundredth  part  as  ungrateful  as 
I  have  been  to  thee ;  yet  I  cannot  overlook  such  base  and  shame-^ 
ful  ingratitude.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech  thee^  O  Lord,  as  I  deal 
with  him.  I  remember  and  treasure  up  every  little  trifle  which 
shows  how  ill  he  has  behaved  to  me.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord,  as  I  deal  with  him*  I  am  determined  to  take  the 
very  first  opportunity  of  doing  him  an  ill  turn.  Deal  with  me,  I 
beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  as  I  deal  with  him."  Can  any  thing  be 
more  shocking  and  horrible  than  such  a  prayer  ?  Is  not  the  very 
sound  of  it  enough  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold  ?  Yet  this  is  just 
the  prayer  which  the  unforgiving  man  offers  up  every  time  he 
repeats  the  Lord's  prayer;  for  he  prays  to  God  to  forgiv^  him 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  forgives  his  neighbour.  But 
he  does  not  forgive  his  neighbour;  -so  he  prays  to  God  not  to 
forgive  him.  God  grant  that  his  prayer  may  not  be  heard,  for 
he  is  praying  a  curse  on  his  own  head!' — Hare*s  Sermons^  vol. iu 
pp.297— 299. 
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itself.  The  principal  is,  that  ia  man  of  little  talent 
can  buy  or  borrow  a  much  better  sermon  than  he  can 
make.  We  freely  acknowledge  it,  and  should  not 
make  so  great  an  objection  to  the  practice,  if  the 
preacher  would  avow  the  fact.  This  we  think  com- 
mon honesty  requires ;  but  if  it  be  felt,  as  every  one 
must  feel,  that  such  an  avowal  would  put  the  speaker 
to  shame,  or,  if  he  were  past  that,  would  make  his 
audience  ashamed  for  him,  it  is  a  tacit  admission  of 
the  impropriety  of  the  practice. 

But  we  think  the  argument  altogether  fallacious* 
Supposing  the  preacher  not  to  be  destitute  of  that 
measure  of  talent  without  which  he  has  no  business  to 
assume  the  office  of  a  public  instructor  at  all,  we 
deny  in  toto  that  a  borrowed  discourse,  whatever  its 
merit,  can  be  so  impressive  as  one,  even  though  in- 
trinsically inferior,  which  has  been  made  his  own  by 
conscientious  study.  The  latter  is  the  fruit  of  dili- 
gent effort;  prolonged  meditation  will  insure  fa- 
miliarity with  the  subject,  and  both  together  insure, 
what  nothing  else  can,  adequate  emotion.  It  will, 
accordingly,  be  delivered  with  an  earnestness  and 
glow  of  natural  feeling,  of  which  the  reading  of  a 
borrowed  discourse  is  altogether  destitute.  The  trea- 
sures of  theological  literature  —  whatever  is  valuable 
in  other  men's  thoughts  —  are  freely  open  to  the 
preacher ;  but  he  should  ever  seek  to  make  them  his 
own  by  new  combinations,  arrangement,  and  expres- 
sion. The  matter  he  borrows  should  be  made  his  by 
chemical  affinities  with  his  own  thoughts,  not  by  mere 
mechanical  appropriation. 

As  to  those  discourses  which  are  commonly  called 
extemporaneous,  we  mean  extemporaneous  with  re- 
gard to  the  expression^  for  the  bulk  of  the  thoughts 
pught  never  to  be  extemporaneous,  it  is  our  firm 
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belief  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  to  which  the 
Christian  communities  of  this  country  are  treated,  are 
hastily  huddled  up  on  the  evening  preceding  their 
delivery.  But  we  believe  that  not  a  few  are  quite  as 
extemporaneous  in  relation  to  the  thought j  as  they  are 
in  relation  to  the  expression.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  fact  usually  proclaims  itself  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness ;  the  painful  process  by  which  the  mind  is  endea- 
vouring to  manufacture  the  material  as  the  discourse 
proceeds,  is  abundantly  visible  both  in  face  and  man- 
ner. The  frequent  hesitation,  the  curiously  bewil- 
dered look,  the  endless  repetitions  of  common-place, 
the  wire-drawing  of  obvious  truths  —  all  unequivo- 
cally proclaim  the  speaker's  unenviable  confasion  and 
embarrassment,  his  utter  bankruptcy  of  intellect. 
The  wonder  is,  that  any  man  who  has  felt  the  misery 
of  such  an  exhibition,  or  subjected  his  congregation  to 
the  pain  of  witnessing  it,  should  ever  again  allow 
himself  to  be  found  in  so  painful  a  situation. 

Even  of  discourses  where  the  thoughts  are  not  pro- 
perly extemporaneous  —  and  if  the  subject  has  been 
duly  pondered,  the  matter  properly  distributed,  and 
the  principal  illustrations  selected,  we  cannot  but 
think  this  the  most  effective,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
most  natural,  mode  of  preaching  —  very  few,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  are  prepared  with  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  deliberation  and  care.  Owing  to  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  they  are  got  up^  the  subjects  are 
rarely  sufficiently  digested ;  the  several  parts  of  the 
discourse  do  not  present  themselves  to  the  mind  with 
sufficient  distinctness ;  and,  what  is  as  bad,  the  great 
task  of  selection  is  not  adequately  performed  after  the 
materials  have  been  got  together.  Knowing  that  he 
must  have  a  sufficient  mass  of  matter  of  some  kind  or 
other,  conscious  that  there  is  not  much  time  to  collect  it, 
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and  grievously  fearing  lest  he  should  not  have  enough, 
the  preacher  takes  every  thing  that  offers,  relevant  or 
irrelevant,  simply  because  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
The  process  too  often  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  extemporaneous  discourses,  we  take  to  be  this. 
A  text  is  selected ;  critics  and  commentators  hastily 
consulted ;  and  as  it  is  felt  that  every  thing  must  be 
used,  all  that  is  collected  about  the  text,  whether  rele- 
vant  or  not,  whether  calculated  to  instruct  and  edify, 
or  quite  unlikely  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  • 
goes  into  the  notes,  simply  because  it  cannot  be  spared. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  we  have  sometimes  heard 
preachers  occupy  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty 
minutes,  (exhausting  the  patience  and  dissipating  the 
attention  of  their  flocks,)  in  disposing  of  some  whim- 
sical, farfetched,  and  palpably  untrue  interpretation 
of  the  text ;  benevolently  assuring  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  such  interpretations  are  utterly  worthless, 
never  dreamt  of  except  by  the  solitary  author  who 
originated  them,  and  perfectly  inconsistent  with  com- 
mon sense ! 

There  are  not  a  few  fallacies  by  which  some  preach- 
ers impose  upon  themselves  the  belief,  that  less  pre- 
paration is  necessary  than  is  really  indispensable. 
They  think  that  the  topics  on  which  they  have  to 
insist  are  so  familiar  and  obvious,  that  it  is  easy  to 
discourse  about  them  to  any  extent.  It  is  clear  that 
this  argument  ought  to  teU  just  the  other  way ;  it  is 
precisely  because  the  topics  on  which  the  Christian 
minister  has  to  expatiate  are  so  familiar  and  obvious, 
that  the  more  diligence  is  requisite  to  set  them  in  new 
lights ;  —  to  devise  new  modes  of  illustration,  and  to 
secure  the  requisite  variety,  by  changing  the  form 
where  we  cannot  change  the  substance.  In  this  way 
only  can  exhausted  attention  be  stimulated  and  re- 
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uewed ;  but  in  this  way  it  can.  As  tte  instanced 
recently  adduced  will  show,  even  the  most  obvious 
and  threadbare   truths   may  be  made   striking  and 

'  forcible  by  a  new  setting. 
.  Sometimes  men  will  tell  us  that  they  prefer  a  natu-^ 
ral  and  artless  eloquence,  and  that  very  diligent 
preparation  is  inconsistent  with  such  qualities.  We 
verily  believe  that  this  fallacy,  though  it  lurks  under 
an  almost  transparent  ambiguity,  is  of  .most  preju- 

•dicial  consequence.  Nature  and  art,  so  far  from 
being  always  opposed,  are  often  the  very  same  thing. 
Thus,  to  adduce  a  familiar  example,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  the  present  subject  —  it  is  natural  for  a  man 
who  feels  that  he  has  not  given  adequate  expression 
to  a  thought,  though  he  may  have  used  the  first 
words  suggested,  to  attempt  it  again  and  again.  He, 
each  time,  approximates  nearer  to  the  mark,  and  at 
length  desists,  satisfied  either  that  he  has  done  what 
he  wishes,  or  that  he  cannot  perfectly  do  it,  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  writer,  with  this  end,  is  continually 
transposing  clauses,  reconstructing  sentences,  striking 
out  one  word  and  putting  in  another.  All  this  may 
be  said  to  be  art^  or  the  deliberate  application  of  means 
to  ends ;  but  is  it  art  inconsistent  with  nature  ?  It  is 
just  such  art  as  this  that  we  ask  of  the  preacher,  and 
no  other ;  simply  that  he  shall  take  diligent  heed  to  do 
what  he  has  to  do  as  well  as  he  can.  Let  him  depend 
upon  it,  that  no  such  art  as  this  will  ever  make  him 
appear  the  less  natural. 

.  A  similar  fallacy  lurks  under  the  unmeaning  praises 
which  are  often  bestowed  upon  a  simple  style  of 
address.  We  love  a  true  simplicity  as  much  as  any 
of  its  eulogists  can  do ;  but  we  should  probably  difier 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word.  While  some  men 
talk  as  if  to  speak  naturally  were  to  speak  like  & 
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Natural,  others  talk  as  if  to  speak  with  simplicity 
tieant  to  speak  like  a  simpleton.  True  simplicity 
does  not  consist  in  what  is  trite,  bald,  or  common- 
place. So  far  as  regards  the  thought,  it  means,  not 
what  is  already  obvious  to  every  body,  but  what^ 
though  not  obvious,  is  immediately  recognised,  as 
soon  as  propounded,  to  be  true  and  striking.  As  it 
regards  the  expression,  it  means,  that  thoughts  worth 
hearing  are  expressed  in  language  that  every  one  can 
understand.  In  the  first  point  of  view,  it  is  opposed 
to  what  is  abstruse ;  in  the  second,  to  what  is  obscure. 
It  is  not  what  some  men  take  it  to  mean,  threadbare, 
commonplace,  expressed  in  insipid  language.  It  can 
be  owing  only  to  a  fallacy  of  this  kind,  that  we  so 
often  hear  discourses,  consisting  of  little  else  than 
meagre  truisms,  expanded  and  diluted  till  every  mor- 
tal ear  aches  that  listens.  We  have  heard  preachers 
commence  with  the  tritest  of  truths  —  'all  men  are 
mortal '  —  and  proceed  to  illustrate  it  with  as  much 
prolixity  as  though  they  were  announcing  it  as  a  new 
proposition  to  a  company  of  immortals  in  some  distant 
planet,  sceptical  as  to  the  reality  of  a  fact  so  porten- 
tous, and  so  unauthenticated  by  their  own  experience. 
True  simplicity  is  the  last  and  most  excellent  grace 
which  can  belong  to  a  speaker,  and  is  certainly  not  to 
be  attained  without  much  effort.  Those  who  have 
attentively  read  the  present  article,  will  not  suspect 
us  of  demanding  more  deliberate  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  preacher,  that  he  may  offer  what  is  pro- 
found, recondite,  or  abstruse ;  but  that  he  may  say 
only  what  he  ought  to  say,  and  that  what  he  does  say 
may  be  better  said.  When  the  topics  are  such  only 
as  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  language  such  as 
is  readily  understood,  the  preacher  may  depend  upon 
it  that  no  pains  he  may  take  will  be  lost  — ^  that  his 
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audience,  however  homely,  will  be  sure  to  appreciate 
them  —  and  that  the  better  a  discourse  is,  the  better 
they  will  like  it. 

We  have  stated  as  the  other  great  cause  of  the 
failure  of  preachers,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  pulpit  eloquence.  We 
are  far  from  contending  that  a  systematic  exposition 
of  the  laws,  in  conformity  with  which  all  eflfective 
discourses  to  the  people  must  be  constructed,  should 
be  made  a  part  of  general  education ;  or  that  it  ought 
to  be  imparted  even  to  him  who  is  destined  to  be  a 
public  speaker  till  his  general  training  —  and  that  a 
very  ample  one  —  is  far  advanced.  But  that  such 
knowledge  should  be  acquired  by  every  one  designed 
for  such  an  office,  and  that  all  universities  and  colleges 
should  furnish  the  means  of  communicating  it,  we 
have  no  manner  of  doubt.  It  is  sometimes  said,  in- 
deed, that  all  systematic  instruction  of  this  sort  tends 
to  spoil  nature,  prevent  simplicity,  and  encourage 
vanity ;  —  in  short,  that  it  is  sure  to  produce  one  or 
other  of  the  forms  of  spurious  or  artificial  eloquence. 
We  ask,  —  Does  the  objector  mean  any  such  system 
as  approves  of  such  things,  or  one  that  condemns 
them  ?  If  the  former,  we  know  of  no  such  system  ; 
if  the  latter,  then  he  must  defend  the  paradox,  that 
such  systems  have,  somehow  or  other,  a  tendency  to 
produce  the  very  faults  which  they  expose  and  de- 
nounce, and  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  those  very 
excellences  which  they  describe  as  the  only  ones  worth 
seeking !  Now,  is  it  possible  for  any  sane  mind  to 
conceive  that  the  ridicule  which  Campbell  and  Whately, 
for  example,  pour  upon  such  faults,  can  foster  in  any 
youth  a  perverse  passion  for  them?  Or  that  the 
severity,  simplicity,  earnest  business-like  style,  which 
these  writers  every  where  enjoin  as  essential  to  all 
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eflfiective  eloquence,  should  provoke  any  man  to  the 
imitation  of  the  opposite  vices  ?  The  supposition  is 
an  absurdity.  So  far  as  such  writers  produce  any 
effect  at  all,  it  must  be  to  prevent  the  follies  which 
they  so  unsparingly  condemn.  Those  who  attribute 
vicious  eloquence  to  sound  criticism,  have  been  guilty 
merely  of  the  common  blunder  of  assigning  effects  to 
wrong  causes ;  only  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the 
present  case,  they  show  singular  ingenuity  in  referring 
them  to  the  only  causes  which  could  not  by  possibility 
produce  them.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  bent  of 
the  young  mind  is  so  strong  towards  various  forms  of 
this  spurious  eloquence,  that  it  resists  the  most  power- 
ful counteraction ;  and  time  and  experience  alone  will 
avail,  and  not  always  even  these,  to  give  precepts 
their  due  weight  and  their  just  practical  influence. 
To  charge  such  effects  upon  such  causes,  is  about  as 
wise  as  it  would  be  to  say  of  some  spot  which  had 
been  but  partially  cultivated,  and  from  which  the 
weeds  which  nature  had  so  prodigally  sown  had  not 
been  completely  eradicated  —  *  This  comes  of  garden- 
ing and  artificial  culture ! ' 

Youthful  vanity  and  inexperience  alone  sufficiently 
account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  deviations  from 
propriety,  simplicity,  and  common-sense,  now  ad- 
verted to.  Those  who  laud  nature  in  opposition  to 
art,  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  this  very  vanity  forms 
a  part  of  it.  It  is  natural  for  a  youth,  whether  with 
or  without  cultivation,  to  fall  into  these  errors ;  and 
all  experience  loudly  proclaims  that,  on  such  a  point, 
nature  alone  is  no  safe  guide.  Who,  that  has  arrived 
at  maturity  in  intellect,  taste,  and  feeling,  does  not 
recollect  how  hard  it  was  in  early  life  to  put  the  ex- 
tinguisher upon  a  flaunting  metaphor  or  dazzling 
expression  —  to  reject  tinsel,  however  worthless,  if  it 
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did  but  glitter ;  and  epithets,  however  superfluous,  if 
they  but  sounded  grand  ?  How  hard  it  was  to  forget 
one's  self,  and  to  become  sincerely  intent  upon  the 
best,  simplest,  strongest,  briefest  mode  of  communi- 
cating what  we  deemed  important  truth  to  the  minds 
of  others !  Surely,  then,  it  is  not  a  little  ridiculous, 
when  so  obvious  a  solution  offers  itself,  to  charge  the 
faults  of  young  speakers  upon  the  very  precepts  which 
condemn  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  utility 
of  such  precepts,  if  they  tend  only  in  some  measure 
to  correct  the  errors  they  cannot  entirely  suppress ; 
and  to  abridge  the  duration  of  follies  which  it  is  im- 
possible wholly  to  prevent. 

But  it  is  further  said,  that,  somehow  or  other,  any 
such  system  of  instruction  does  injury,  by  laying  upon 
the  intellect  a  sort  of  constraint,  and  substituting  a 
stiff  mechanical  movement  for  the  flexibility  and 
freedom  of  nature* 

The  reply  is,  that  if  the  system  of  instruction  be 
too  minute,  or  if  the  pupil  be  told  to  employ  it  me- 
chanically, it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  such  effects 
will  follow,  but  not  otherwise*  We  plead  for  no 
system  of  minute  technical  rules ;  still  less  for  the 
formal  application  of  any  system  whatever.  But  to 
imbue  the  mind  with  great  general  principles,  leaving 
them  to  operate  imperceptibly  upon  the  formation  of 
habit,  and  to  suggest,  without  distinct  consciousness 
of  their  presence,  the  lesson  which  each  occasion  de-r 
mands,  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  is  all  we  con* 
tend  for.  One  would  think,  to  hear  some  men  talk, 
that  it  was  proposed  tp  instruct  a  youth  to  adjust 
beforehand  the  number  of  sentences  of  which  each 
paragraph  should  consist,  and  the  lengths  into  which 
the  sentences  should  be  cut  —  to  determine  how  many 
should  be  perfect  periods,  and  how  many  should  not 
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—  what  average  allowance  of  antitheses,  interroga- 
tives,  and  notes  of  admiration,  shall  be  given  to  each 
page  —  where  he  shall  stick  on  a  metonymy  or  a 
metaphor,  and  how  many  niches  he  shall  reserve  for 
gilded  ornaments.  Who  is  pleading  for  any  such 
nonsense  as  this  ?  All  that  is  contended  for  is,  that 
no  public  speaker  should  be  destitute  of  a  clear  per- 
ception of  those  principles  of  man's  nature  on  which 
conviction  and  persuasion  depend ;  and  of  those  pro- 
prieties of  style  which  ought  to  characterise  all  dis- 
courses which  are  designed  to  effect  these  objects. 
General  as  all  this  knowledge  must  be,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous.  One 
great  good  it  would  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  effect ; 

—  it  would  prevent  men  from  setting  out  wrong^  or  at 
least  abridge  the  amount  or  duration  of  their  errors ; 

—  in  other  words,  prevent  the  formation  of  vicious 
habits,  or  tend  to  correct  them  when  formed.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  a  speaker  to  set  out  with, 
false  notions  as  to  the  style  which  effective  public  speak- 
ing requires  —  to  suppose  it  something  very  remote 
from  what  is  simple  and  natural.  Still  more  are  led 
into  similar  errors  by  their  vanity.  The  young  espe- 
cially are  apt -to  despise  the  true  style  for  what  are 
its  chief  excellences  —  its  simplicity  and  severity. 
Let  them  once  be  taught  its  great  superiority  to  every 
other,  and  they  will  at  least  be  protected  from  in- 
voluntary errors,  and  be  less  likely  to  yield  to  the 
seductions  of  vanity.  Such  a  knowledge  would  also 
(perhaps  the  most  important  benefit  of  all)  involve  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  models,  and  secure  timely 
appreciation  of  them. 

But  it  is  frequently  urged  that,  after  all,  the  prac- 
tical value  of  all  the  great  lessons  of  criticism  must 
be  learned  from  experience^  and  that  mere  instruction 
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can  do  little.  Be  it  so.  Is  this  any  reason  why  that 
little  should  be  withheld  ?  Besides,  is  it  nothing  to 
put  a  youth  in  the  right  way  ?  —  to  abridge  the  les- 
sons of  experience?  —  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
good  habits,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  bad  ones? 
—  to  diminish  the  probabilities  of  failure,  and  to  in- 
crease those  of  success  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  suffer  the  young  speaker  to  grope  out  his  way 
by  the  use  of  the  lead-line  alone,  when  we  could  give 
him  the  aid  of  the  chart  and  compass ;  or  to  find  his 
way  to  truth  at  last  by  a  series  of  painful  blunders, 
when  any  part  of  the  trouble  or  the  shame  might  be 
spared  him  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  great  speaker 
may  be  able  to  give  a  novice  in  the  art  many  profit- 
able hints,  which  would  save  him  both  much  time  and 
many  errors,  and  make  the  lessons  of  experience  not 
only  a  great  deal  shorter,  but  vastly  less  troublesome  ? 
If  this  be  so,  we  cannot  see  how  it  should  be 
affirmed  that  instructions  founded  on  an  accurate 
analysis  of  eloquence,  and  compiled  and  digested  by 
critics  like  Campbell  and  Whately,  will  altogether 
fail  of  producing  similar  benefits. 

Lastly ;  it  is  urged  that  such  instructions  are  of 
very  little  benefit,  because,  do  what  we  will,  we  cannot 
make  great  speakers;  that  nature  has  the  exclusive 
patent  for  the  manufacture ;  that,  like  the  true  poet, 
the  true  orator  is  *  born,  not  made'  —  facts  which  we 
fully  admit,  but  deny  to  be  relevant.  The  argument 
contains  a  twofold  fallacy.  First,  it  is  not  true  that 
even  those  to  whom  nature  has  imparted  this  heaven- 
born  genius,  can  do  themselves  full  justice  without 
assiduous  cultivation,  or  afford  to  dispense  with  early 
instruction.  Certain  it  is,  that  none  of  them  have 
ever  thought  it  wise  to  venture  upon  such  a  display 
of  independence.     Secondly,  if  it  were  ever  so  true 
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that  such  men  could  do  without  instruction,  the  cases 
are  so  few,  that  they  would  in  nowise  aflfect  the  ge- 
neral question.  The  highest  oratorical  genius  is  of 
the  very  rarest  occurrence  —  it  is  as  rare  as  the  epic 
or  dramatic,  if  not  more  so  —  there  being  but  two 
or  three  tolerably  perfect  specimens  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  cabinet  of  history.  The  great  question  is,  how 
to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  talents  of  those  who 
must  be  public  speakers,  but  who  yet  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  inspiration  of  genius ;  —  on  whom,  in 
truth,  no  one  ever  suspects  that  the  mantle  either  of 
Demosthenes  or  of  Cicero  has  descended.  Nor  should 
it  ever  be  forgotten,  (for  it  powerfully  confirms  the 
correctness  of  the  views  now  insisted  upon,)  that 
though  the  constitution  of  mind  which  is  necessary 
for  the  highest  eloquence,  is  very  seldom  to  be  met 
with,  there  is  no  faculty  whatever  which  admits  of 
such  indefinite  growth  and  development,  or  in  which 
perseverance  and  diligence  will  do  so  much,  as  that 
of  pubUc  speaking. 
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When  a  man  has  once  resolved  upon  a  subject, — 
then,  '  for  a  text,'  says  Sterne,  *  Cappadocia,  Pontus 
and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  is  as  good  as  any 
in  the  Bible.'  Without  pretending  to  be  so  easily 
satisfied  as  that  very  accommodating  divine,  we  shall 
choose,  for  our  present  text,  the  '  London  Catalogue; ' 
nor  shall  we  be  without  grave  precedents,  both  in  his 
discourses  and  in  those  of  much  better  theologians,  if 
we  should  ultimately  allow  the  text  to  play  but  an 
insignificant  part  in  the  sermon. 

Our  readers  will  readily  surmise  that  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  criticise  this  curious  volume,  or  to, 
trouble  them  with  any  specimens  of  its  contents.  But 
though  we  have  little  to  say  of  it,  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  us ;  and,  in  truth,  there  are  few  productions  of 
the  press  more  suggestive  of  instructive  and  profitable 
reflection.  Still,  as  it  only  conveys  wisdom  in  broken 
and  stammering  accents,  we  must  endeavour,  accord- 
ing to  our  ability,  to  give  clearer  utterance  to  some 
of  the  lessons  it  teaches. 

This  closely  printed  book  contains  542  pages;  and, 
after  all,  comprises  a  catalogue  of  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  literature  of  the  time ;  in  fact,  only  the  titles 

*  'EdinbupghEeview,' April,  1849. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Books  published  in  Great  Britain^ 
with  their  Sizes,  Prices,  and  Publishers*  Names,  from  1814  to 
1846*     London:  8yo.  pp. 542, 
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of  the  new  works,  land  new  editions  of  old  works,- 
which  have  issued  from  the  British  press  between  the 
years  1814  and  1846  ;  and  not  all  of  these.  To  this 
prodigious  mass  each  day  is  adding  fresh  accumula-* 
tions ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  a  little  on 
the  probable  consequences. 

Some  may  perhaps,  at  first,  be  inclined  to  predict 
that  mankind  will  in  time  be  oppressed  by  the  eX' 
cess  of  their  intellectual  wealth ;  and  that,  operating 
like  the  gold  of  Villa  Kica,  (to  which  it  would  seem 
that  we  might  soon  have  to  add  that  of  California,) 
the  superabundance  of  the  precious  metal  may  lead  to 
the  impoverishment  and  ruin  of  the  countries  so  equi- 
vocally blest.  It  may  be  feared  that  a  superficial  and 
flimsy  knowledge,  gained  by  reading  a  very  little  on 
an  infinity  of  subjects,  without  prolonged  and  sys- 
tematic attention  to  any,  will  be  the  ultimate  result ; 
and  such  knowledge,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed,  will 
be  in,  effect  much  the  same  as  ignorance.  Singular, 
if  the  very  means  by  which  we  take  security  against 
a  second  invasion  of  barbarism,  should,  by  its  excess 
of  activity,  bring  about  a  condition  not  very  much 
better !  *  A  mill  will  not  go,'  such  reasoners  will  say, 
',if  there  be  no  water;  but  it  will  be  as  effectually 
stopped  if  there  be  too  much.'  In  brief,  it  may  seem 
to  be  one  of  those  cases,  if  ever  there  was  one,  in 
which  old  Hesiod*s  paradoxical  maxim  applies  —  that 
Hhe  half  is  more  than  the  whole  ;*  or,  for  that  matter, 
a  much  smaller  fraction. 

,  And  this  dreaded  result  would  certainly  be  realised, 
if  men  were  to  attempt  to  make  their  studies  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  increase  of  books.  Compelled 
to  read  something  of  every  thing,  it  is  certain  they 
l?70uld  know  nothing  of  any  thing.  In  fact,  we  see 
this  tendency  more  or  less  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
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vast  numbers,  who,  without  definite  purpose  or  se- 
lection of  topics,  spend  such  time  as  they  can  give  to 
the  improvement  of  their  minds  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  in  little  else  than  the  casual  perusal  of 
fragments  of  all  sorts  of  books;  who  Kve  on  the 
scraps  of  an  infinite  variety  of  broken  meats  which 
they  have  stuffed  into  their  beggar's  wallet ;  scraps 
which,  after  all,  only  just  keep  them  from  absolute 
starvation.  There  are  not  a  few  men  who  would 
have  been  learned,  if  not  wise,  had  the  paragraphs 
and  pages  they  have  actually  read,  been  on  well- 
defined  subjects,  and  mutually  connected ;  but  who, 
as  it  is,  possess  nothing  beyond  fragments  of  uncer- 
tain, inaccurate,  ill-remembered,  unsystematised  in- 
formation ;  and  at  the  best  are  entitled  only  to  the 
praise  of  being  very  artificially  and  elaborately  igno- 
rant :  they  differ  from  the  utterly  uncultivated,  only 
as  a  parrot  who  talks  without  understanding  what  it 
says,  differs  from  a  parrot  who  cannot  talk  at  all. 

But  this  tendency,  though  it  must  attend  the  un- 
limited increase  of  books,  and  though  we  see  it  often 
most  unhappily  realised  in  individual  cases,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  readily  corrected.  The  majority  of  men 
will,  as  heretofore,  only  read  what  answers  their  pur- 
pose on  the  particular  subjects  which  necessity  or 
inclination  prompts  them  to  cultivate;  while  many  of 
those  who  are  not  thus  protected  by  circumstances, 
will  be  as  effectually  secured  from  such  dangers  by 
a  sound  education.  That  must  be  our  safeguard 
against  the  formation  of  the  pernicious  habit  of  de- 
sultory reading ;  —  and  against  an  ambitious,  but  ill- 
judged  attempt  at  obtaining  encyclopaedic  knowledge. 
This  last  ambition,  indeed,  is  but  a  more  laborious 
path  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  robs  the  mind  at 
once  both  of  that  mental  discipline  which  will  always 
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follow  the  thorough  investigation  of  a  limited  class  of 
subjects,  and  of  that  really  accurate  knowledge  which 
such  a  limited  survey  alone  can  ever  securely -impart. 
The  field  of  knowledge  does  not  admit  of  universal 
conquerors !  according  to  the  happy  saying  of  Sydney 
Smith,  —  if  science  is  their  forte^  omniscience  is  their 
foible. 

At  all  events,  one  thing  is  clear :  to  guard  against 
this  danger  will  demand,  as  time  rolls  on,  an  increas- 
ing attention  to  the  prime  object  of  all  education, — 
the  formation  of  sound  hahits  of  mind — the  discipline 
of  the  faculties,  —  a  thing  of  infinitely  more  conse- 
quence than  the  mere  variety  of  the  information  at- 
tained. There  will  also  be  required  efforts,  more  and 
more  strenuous,  to  digest  and  systematise,  from  time 
to  time,  the  ever-growing  accumulations  of  literature ; 
and  to  provide  the  best  possible  clues  through  this 
immense  and  bewildering  labyrinth,  or  rather  through 
the  several  parts  of  it :  for  who  can  thread  the  whole  ? 

Nor  are  the  best  modes  of  pursuing  study  unworthy 
of  attention.  Indeed  a  very  usefiil  book  (if  we  could 
get  a  Leibnitz  or  a  Gibbon  to  compose  it)  might  be 
written  on  the  *  art  of  reading  books'  in  the  most 
profitable  manner.  If  students  had  patience  for  it, 
we  are  convinced  that  a  much  deeper  and  better  com- 
pacted knowledge  (though  the  progress  might  be 
slower)  would  be  obtained  by  a  more  thorough  ad- 
herence to  the  maxim  so  warmly  approved  by  the 
great  historian  just  mentioned,  *  multum  legere,  potius 
quam  multa,'  and  by  a  constant  habit  of  examining 
the  scope  and  context  of  the  authors  referred  to  on 
any  important  points.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
partly  from  the  trouble  it  gives,  partly  from  the  many 
associations  suggested  by  the  collation  of  dififerent 
writers,  and  the  comparison  of  different  styles  and 
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modes  of  thought ;  nay,  even  by  the  different  forms 
and  type  of  the  books  themselves,  seldom  fails  to  be 
firmly  impressed  on  the  memory.  These  collateral 
aids  are  like  reflectors,  which  increase  indefinitely  the 
intensity  of  light,  and  render  a  subject  luminous  which 
would  otherwise  be  obscure.  How  instructive  are 
these  words  of  Gibbon  —  himself  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  what  even  a  postdiluvian  life  industriously 
employed  may  accomplish :  *  We  ought  to  attend  not 
so  much  to  the  order  of  our  books,  as  of  our  thoughts. 
The  perusal  of  a  particular  work  gives  birth  perhaps 
to  ideas  unconnected  with  the  subject  it  treats;  I 
pursue  these  ideas,  and  quit  my  proposed  plan  of 
reading,'*  ....  'I  suspended  my  perusal  of 
any  new  books  on  a  subject,  till  I  had  reviewed  all 
that  I  knew,  or  believed,  or  had  thought  on  it,  that  I 
might  be  qualified  to  discern  how  much  the  authors 
added  to  my  original- stock.' f 

Perpetual  access  to  a  large  library,  it  may  be  sus-^ 
pected,  is  often  an  impediment  to  a  thorough  diges- 
tion of  knowledge,  by  tempting  to  an  unwise  indul-* 
gence.  There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  said  he  always 
read  borrowed  books  with  double  attention  as  well  as 
profit,  because  he  could  not  hope  to  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance with  them  at  pleasure!  This  of  course 
presupposes  that  he  returned  the  books  he  borrowed 
— an  event  which,  we  fear,  does  not  always  happen. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  well  selected  books, — even  when  our  own, 
•i— would,  generally,  be  likely  to  form  a  sounder  and 

*  Extraits  Raisonn^es  de  mes  Lectures.  He  adds,  ^  Si  j 'a vols, 
suivi  moil  grand  chemin,  au  bout  de  ma  longue  carri^re,  j'aurois  a. 
peine  pu  retrouver  les  traces  de  mes  idees.* 

•f  Memoirs; — and  thought  worthy  of  being  twice  cited  by  Mr.' 
D'Israeli. 
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more  serviceable  knowledge  than  the  unlimited  range 
of  a  large  library.  Most  readers  must  have  been  con* 
scions  of  the  fastidious  mood  with  which,  in  moments 
of  leisure,  they  have  stood  before  a  goodly  assortment 
of  attractive  writers,  and  instead  of  making  a  sub- 
stantial repast,  as  they  would  have  done  with  less  to 
distract  their  choice,  have  humoured  the  vagaries  of 
a  delicate  appetite — toyed  with  this  rich  dainty  and 
that  —  and  after  all  have  felt  like  a  schoolboy  who 
has  dined  upon  tarts; — that  they  have  spoiled  their 
digestion  without  satisfying  their  hunger ! 

But  without  stopping  any  longer  to  examine  this 
paradox, — whether  the  multiplication  of  books  is  to 
produce  a  diminution  of  knowledge  or  not, — there 
are  other  consequences  of  the  prodigious  activity  of 
the  modem  press  far  more  certain  to  arise,  and  which 
well  deserve  a  little  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  consequences  will 
be  the  disappearance  from  the  world  of  that  always 
rare  animal,  the  so-called  *  universal  scholar.'  Even 
of  that  ill-defined  creature  called  '  a  well-informed 
man '  and  *  general  student,'  it  will  be  perpetually 
harder  to  find  exemplars ;  but  assuredly  the  Huets, 
the  Scaligers,  the  Leibnitzes  must  become  as  extinct 
as  the  icthyosaurus  or  the  megatherium.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  such  a  creature 
as  'the  universal  scholar'  does  not,  and  never  did 
exist.  But  there  as  certainly  have  been  men  who 
had  traversed  a  sufficiently  large  segment  of  the  en-r 
tire  circumference  of  existing  science  and  literature, 
to  render  the  name  something  more  than  a  ridiculous 
hyperbole.  It  is  commonly  indeed,  and  truly  said, 
to  be  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  prosecute  re- 
searches with  accuracy  in  all,  or  even  many  different 
branches  of  knowledge ;  that  what  is  gained  in  sur^ 
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face  is  lost  in  depth ;  that  the  principle  of  the  *  di- 
vision of  labour'  strictly  applies  here  as  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  that  each  mind  must  restrict  itself 
to  a  very  few  limited  subjects,  if  any  are  to  be  really 
mastered.  All  this  is  most  true.  Yet  it  is  equally 
true  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  principle  of 
the  *  division  of  labour'  finds  limits  to  its  application 
much   sooner  than   in   handicrafts.     The  voracious 

*  helluo  librorum'  is  not  more  to  be  suspected  of  ill- 
digested  and  superficial  knowledge,  than  he  whom 
the  proverb  tells  us  to  avoid  (though  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent and,  as  we  suspect,  less  valid  reason),  the  man 

*  unius  libri.'*  A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of 
several  subjects,  often  of  many,  is  necessary  to  render 
the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  these  serviceable ;  and 
without  it,  the  most  minute  knowledge  of  any  one 
alone  would  be  like  half  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  hand 
with  but  one  finger.  What  is  that  amount  must  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  individual, 
and  the  object  for  which  he  wants  it ;  the  safe  maxi- 
mum will  vary  in  different  cases. 

There  are  opposite  dangers.  The  knowledge  of 
each  particular  thing  that  a  man  can  study  will 
always  be  imperfect.  The  most  *  minute  philosopher' 
cannot  pretend  perfection  of  knowledge  even  in  his 
little  domain ;  and  if  it  were  perfect  to-day,  the  leak- 
age of  memory  would  make  it  imperfect  by  to-morrow. 
No  subject  can  be  named,  which  is  not  inexhaustible 
to  the  spirit  of  man.     Whether  he  looks  at  nature 

*  For  what  can  be  suggested  in  favour  of  the  *  Man  of  One 
Book,'  the  reader  may  profitably  consult  the  observations  of  Mr. 
D'Israeli  on  that  subject  in  his  *  Curiosities  of  Literature.'  There 
is  truth  in  what  he  says ;  but  if  the  proverb  is  to  be  taken  at  all 
literally^  we  are  convinced  that  it  has  less  than  the  usual  average 
of  proverbial  wisdom,  and  that  the  *  man  of  one  book '  will  prove 
but  a  shallow  fellow. 
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through  the  microscope  or  the  telescope,  he  sees 
wonders  disclosed  on  either  side  which  extend  into 
infinity, — the  infinitely  great  or  the  infinitely  little, 
— and  can  set  no  limits  to  the  approximate  perfection 
with  which  he  may  study  them.  It  is  the  same  also 
with  languages  and  with  any  branch  of  moral  or  me- 
taphysical science.  A  man  may,  if  he  will,  be  all  his 
life  long  employed  upon  a  single  language,  and  never 
absolutely  master  its  vocabulary,  much  less  its  idioms ; 
like  the  ancient,  after  many  years  of  solitary  applica- 
tion, he  may  unconsciously  proclaim  himself  a  for- 
eigner to  the  first  apple- woman  he  meets,  by  some 
solecism  too  subtle  for  any  but  a  native  ear  to 
detect  it. 

The  limits  then  within  which  any  subject  is  to  be 
pursued  must  be  determined  by  utility ;  meantime,  it 
is  certain  that  one  cannot  be  profitably  pursued  alone. 
Such,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is  the  strict  connec* 
tion  and  interdependence  of  all  branches  of  science, 
that  the  best  way  of  obtaining  a  useful  knowledge  of 
one,  is  to  combine  it  with  more.  The  true  limit  be- 
tween too  minute  and  too  wide  a  survey  may  be  often 
difficult  to  find;  nevertheless  such  a  limit  always 
exists ;  and  he  who  should  pause  over  any  one  sub- 
ject, however  minute,  till  he  had  absolutely  mastered 
it,  would  be  as  far  from  that  limit  with  regard  to  all 
the  practical  ends  of  knowledge,  as  if  he  had  suffered 
his  mind  to  dissipate  itself  in  a  vague  attempt  at  en- 
cyclopaedic attainments.  The  statement  of  Maclaurin 
on  this  point,  expressed  in  a  characteristically  ma- 
thematical form,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  '  Our  | 
knowledge,'  says  he,  '  is  vastly  greater  than  the  sum  j 
of  what  all  its  objects  separately  could  afford ;  and  \ 
when  a  new  object  comes  within  our  reach,  the  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the  more  we 
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already  know ;  so  that  it  increases,  not  as  the  new 
I    objects  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion.'* 

At  all  events,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  the  various  and,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
solid  attainments  of  superior  intellects.  There  is  a 
piece  of  self-flattery  by  which  little  minds  often  try  to 
reduce  great  minds  to  their  own  level.  *  True,'  it  is 
said,  *  such  men  have  very  various  knowledge,  but  it  is 
all  superficial ;  they  have  not  surrendered  themselves 
to  any  one  branch  sufficiently ;'  and  all  this,  perhaps, 
because  they  have  not  cultivated  with  the  most  elabo- 
rate industry  every  little  comer  of  it,  and  because  they 
have  had  some  conception  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
parts  of  a  large  subject !  The  minute  antiquary  (if 
he  be  nothing  more)  talks  in  this  style  if  he  finds 
you  ignorant  of  the  shape  of  an  old  buckle  of  such 
a  date! — *You  know  nothing  of  antiquities.'  The 
minute  geographer,  if  he  discovers  that  you  have 
never  heard  of  some  obscure  town  at  the  antipodes, 
will  tell  you, — you  know  nothing  of  geography.  The 
minute  historian,  if  he  finds  that  you  never  knew,  or 
perhaps  have  known  twenty  times,  and  never  cared 
to  remember,  some  event  utterly  insignificant  to  all 
real  or  imaginable  purposes  of  history, — will  tell  you 
that  you  know  nothing  of  history.  And  yet,  discern- 
ing the  limits  within  which  the  several  branches  of 
knowledge  should  be  pursued,  you  may  after  all,  for 
every  important  object,  have  attained  a  more  service- 
able and  prompt  command  over  those  very  branches 
in  which  your  complacent  censor  flatters  himself  that 
he  excels. 

But   to  return  to  the  prospects  of  the  so  called 
*  universal  scholar.'     There  have  been  in  every  age 

*  Maclaurin's  Account  of  Newton's  Discoveries,  p.  392.  . 
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men  who,  gifted  with  gigantic  powers,  prodigious 
memory,  and  peculiar  modes  of  arranging  and  re- 
taining knowledge,  have  aspired  to  a  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  all  the  chief  productions  of  the 
human  intellect  in  all  time ;  who  have  made  exten- 
sive incursions  into  every  branch  of  human  learning ; 
and  whose  knowledge  has  borne  something  like  an 
appreciable  ratio  to  the  sum  total  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence; who,  as  Fontenelle  expressively  says  of  Leibnitz, 
have  managed  *to  drive  all  the  sciences  abreast.'  Such 
minds  have  always  been  rare ;  but,  as  we  just  now 
observed,  they  must  soon  become  extinct.  For  what 
is  to  become  of  them,  in  after  ages,  as  the  domain  of 
human  knowledge  indefinitely  widens,  and  the  cre- 
ations of  human  genius  indefinitely  multiply  ?  Not 
that  there  will  not  be  men  who  will  then  know  db" 
solutely  more,  and  with  far  greater  accuracy,  than 
their  less  favoured  predecessors ;  nevertheless,  their 
knowledge  must  bear  a  continually  diminishing 
ratio  to  the  sum  of  human  science  and  literature; 
they  must  traverse  a  smaller  and  smaller  segment 
of  the  ever  dilating  circle !  *      Nay,  it  may  well  be, 

*  *  In  Germany  alone/  says  Menzel,  *  according  to  a  moderate 
calculation,  ten  millions  (?)  of  volumes  are  annually  printed.  As 
the  catalogue  of  every  Leipzig  half-yearly  book-fair  contains  the 
names  of  more  than  a  thousand  German  authors,  we  may  compute 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  living  in  Germany  about 
fifty  thousand  men  who  have  written  one  or  more  books.  Should 
that  number  increase  at  the  same  rate  that  it  has  hitherto  done, 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  a  catalogue  of  ancient  and  modern 
German  authors  will  contain  more  names  than  there  are  living 
readers.  ...  In  the  year  1816  there  were  published  for  the  first 
time  more  than  three  thousand  books ;  in  1822,  for  the  first  time, 
above  four  thousand ;  in  1 827,  for  the  first  time,  above  five  thou- 
sand; and  in  1832,  for  the  first  time,  above  six  thousand:  the 
numbers  thus  increasing  one  thousand  every  five  years.' — Gk)rdon*s 
Translation  of  MenzeVs  German  Literature.      The  translator 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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that  the  accumulations  of  even  one  science  ( chemistry j 
or  astronomy  for  instance)  may  be  too  vast  for  one 
brief  life  to  master.  Or,  since  that  thought  is  really 
too  immense  to  be  other  than  vague,  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  some  very  slender  additions  to  the  task 
of  the  future  '  universal  scholar,'  imposed  during  the 
last  few  years.  Let  us  think  only  of  some  few  of 
those  voluminous  authors  who  have  appeared,  in  our 
own  country  alone^  and  in  the  single  departments  of 
history  and  polite  letters,  within  the  last  century,  or 
even  within  two  generations,  and  with  whom  not  only 
all  who  pretend  to  profound  scholarship,  but  all  '  well 
informed  men,'  are  presumed  to  have  some  acquaint- 
ance;—  to  say  nothing  of  living  writers  and  the  vast 
mass  of  excellent  literature  which  they  are  every 
year  pouring  into  the  world.  Let  us  think  only 
of  the  voluminous  remains  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Gib- 
bon, Hume,  Robertson,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Crabbe, 
Byron,  Walter  Scott  (with  his  hundred  volumes),  and 
some  scores  of  other  great  names.  Now  as  human 
life,  it  has  been  justly  said,  remains  brief  as  ever, 
while  the  task  of  the  student  is  daily  enlarging,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  that  the  '  general  scholar '  of  each 
succeeding  age  must  be  content  with  possessing  a  less 
and  less  fraction  of  the  entire  products  of  the  human 
mind.  *  Happy  men,'  we  are  half  inclined  ungrate- 
fully to  say,  '  who  lived  when  a  library  consisted,  like 
that  of  a  mediaeval  monastery,  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
volumes,  and  who  thought  they  knew  everything 
when  they  had  read  these !  Happy  our  fathers,  who 
were  not  tormented  with  the  sight  of  unnumbered 

adds,  from  the  *  Conversations-Lexicon,'  the  numbers  published 
annually  to  1837,  in  which  year  they  were  nearly  eight  thousand. 
The  literary  activity  of  France  and  England,  though  not  so  great, 
has  been  prodigious. 
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creations  of  genius,  which  we  must  sigh  to  think  we 
can  never  make  or  own ! ' 

The  final  disposal  of  all  this  mass  of  literature  is 
with  some  easily  managed.  The  bad  will  perish,  it  is 
said,  and  the  good  remain.  The  former  statement  is 
true  enough ;  the  latter  not  so  clear.  *  Bad  books,' 
says  Menzel,  '  have  their  season  just  as  vermin  have. 
They  come  in  swarms  and  perish  before  we  are 
aware.  .  .  .  How  many  thousand  books  have  gone 
the  way  of  all  paper,  or  are  now  mouldering  in  our 
libraries  ?  Many  of  our  books,  however,  will  not  last 
even  so  long,  for  the  paper  itself  is  as  bad  as  its  con- 
tents.' All  this  may  be  true ;  but  we  cannot  disguise 
from  ourselves,  that  not  the  bad  writer  alone  is  for- 
gotten. It  is  but  too  evident  that  immense  treasures 
of  thought,  —  of  beautiful  poetry,  vivacious  wit,  in- 
genious argument,  —  which  men  would  not  suffer 
to  die  if  they  could  help  it,  must  perish  too;  the 
great  spoiler  here  acts  with  his  accustomed  impar- 
tiality, — 

'^quo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 
Regumque  turres.'  .... 

For  the  truth  is,  that  the  creations  of  the  human 
mind  transcend  its  capacity  to  collect  and  preserve 
them ;  like  the  seeds  of  life  in  the  vegetable  world, 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man  are  so  prolific  that  they 
run  to  waste.  Some  readers,  perhaps,  as  a  bright 
company  of  splendid  names  rushes  on  their  recol- 
lection, may  be  disposed  to  say  '  avaunt '  to  these 
melancholy  forebodings.  Surely,  it  can  be  only  ne- 
cessary to  remind  them  of  the  votive  tablets  in  the 
Temple  of  Neptune  recording  escape  from  shipwreck. 
How  many  men  have  suffered  shipwreck,  and  whose 
tablets  therefore  are  not  to  be  found  I     Others  may 
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think  it  impossible  that  great  writers,  with  whono 
their  own  generation  has  been  so  familiar,  and  who 
occupy  such  a  space  in  its  eye,  can  ever  dwindle  into 
insignificance.  The  illusion  vanishes  the  moment  we 
take  them  to  catalogues  and  indexes,  and  show  them 
names  of  authors  who  once  made  as  loud  a  noise  in 
the  world,  of  whom  they  never  read  a  line.  We 
should  be  too  happy  to  believe  the  statement  of  Men- 
zel  correct :  *  Of  three  good  authors,  one  at  least  will 
be  remembered  by  posterity ;  while  of  a  hundred  bad 
ones,  who  are  distinguished  at  present,  not  above  one 
will  hand  down  his  evil  example.'  * 

It  is  with  no  cynical,  but  with  simply  mournful, 
feelings  that  we  thus  dwell  on  the  mortality  of  the 
productions  even  of  genius.  We  would  be  just,  both 
to  the  living  and  the  dead,  by  admitting  that  thou- 
sands  of  the  latter  who  are  forgotten,  deserved  to  be 
remembered,  and  that  the  former  would  remember 
them  if  they  could.  Most  pleasant  it  would  be,  no 
doubt,  in  case  human  life  were  prolonged  in  some 
proportion  with  the  augmented  sum  of  human  know^ 
ledge,  —  to  lay  out  our  studies  on  a  corresponding 
scale.  Possessed  of  antediluvian  longevity,  we  might 
devote  some  twenty  years  or  so  (a  year  or  two  more 
or  less  would  be  of  no  consequence)  to  purely  ele- 
mentary studies  and  discipline ;  the  '  promising  lad ' 
of  fifty  might  commence  his  more  serious  school 
studies,  under  judicious  masters,  in  their  full  vigour 

*  *  Die  Gegenwart  duldet  keinen  Richterj  aber  die  Vergangen- 
heit  findet  immer  den  gerechtesten/ — Menzel,  th.  i.  s.  95.  But  our 
author  forgets  that  it  is  possible  for  the  courts  of  criticism,  like 
those  of  law,  to  be  overdone  with  business ;  that  the  list  may  con- 
tain more  causes  than  industry  and  skill  can  get  through  —  except 
by  a  process  which  leaves  j  ustice  out  of  the  question,  and  dares  to 
decide  without  a  hearing. 
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and  prime  of  three  or  four  centuries ;  and  at  the  age 
of  ninety  or  a  hundred,  the  young  student,  just  enter- 
ing upon  life  (though  as  yet  raw  and  inexperienced), 
might  be  supposed  to  have  laid  a  tolerably  solid 
foundation,  whereon,  in  the  course  of  his  progress 
towards  manhood  through  the  next  two  centuries,  he 
might,  by  due  diligence  and  perseverance,  build  such 
a  superstructure  as  should  justify  some  pretensions 
to  accurate  and  sound  scholarship.  But,  alas!  we 
forget  that,  even  then,  the  old  obstructions  to  uni- 
versal knowledge  would  soon  be  reproduced  in  a  new 
form.  The  same  insatiable  curiosity  and  the  same 
restless  activity,  operating  through  longer  periods, 
would  rapidly  extend  the  circle  of  science  and  lite- 
rature beyond  the  reach  of  even  such  a  student.  The 
tremendous  authors  who  enjoyed  a  career  of  five 
centuries  of  popularity,  would  be  voluminous  in  pro- 
portion; Jeremy  Taylor  and  Baxter,  Voltaire  and 
Walter  Scott,  would  appear  but  pamphleteers  in  com- 
parison. Their  *  opera  omnia '  would  extend  to  li- 
braries. Novels  would  be  written  to  which  the  Great 
Cyrus  and  Clelia  would  be  mere  novellettes ;  wherein 
the  heroes  and  heroines  would  be  married,  hanged,  or 
drowned,  after  a  courtship  and  adventures  of  two  or 
three  centuries.  The  biographies  of  the  long-lived 
worthies  of  such  an  age  would  be  composed  in  forty 
folios,  or  more ;  and  the  history  of  nations  projected 
on  a  scale  which  would  render  De  Thou's  huge  seven 
tomes  a  mere  sketch  or  abstract.  The  author  who 
began  the  history  of  Athens  by  a  dissertation  on  the 
geological  formation  of  the  Acropolis,  or  the  work  of 
Leibnitz  on  the  House  of  Brunswick,  in  which  he  com- 
mences with  his  '  Protogaea,'  would  be  but  a  type  of 
the  prodigious  gyrations  of  such 'writers ;  so  that  the 
hopeless  student,  *  toiling  after  them  in  vain,'  would 
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be  obliged  to  exclaim  with  Voltaire's  '  little  man  of 
Saturn/  who  only  lived  during  five  hundred  revolu- 
tions (or  fifteen  thousand  of  our  years),  that  scarcely 
had  he  begun  to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  depart ;  and  that  to  live  only  for 
such  a  span  is,  as  one  may  say,  to  die  as  soon  as  one 
is  born. 

But  let  us  not  be  dismayed.  The  diflFerence  in  the 
position  of  the  '  general  scholar '  of  earlier  as  com- 
pared with  one  of  later  times,  is  not  so  vast  as  might 
at  first  be  imagined.  Even  the  former,  with  all  his 
advantages,  had  far  more  books  before  him  than  he 
could  digest.  We  have  but  to  look  at  the  index  of 
their  collected  works,  and  to  mark  the  limited  class  of 
authors  with  whom  they  were  familiar,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  each,  after  all,  had  travelled  over  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  ground.  We  have  stated, 
that  of  the  literature  which*  chiefly  occupies  each 
generation,  the  bulk,  even  of  its  treasures,  perishes ; 
and  as  time  makes  fresh  accumulations,  those  of  pre- 
ceding ages  pass  for  the  most  part  into  quiet  oblivion. 
The  process  which  has  taken  effect  on  the  past  will  be 
repeated  on  the  present  age  and  on  every  subsequent 
one ;  so  that  the  period  will  assuredly  come,  when 
even  the  great  writers  of  our  days,  who  seem  to  have 
such  enduring  claims  upon  our  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration, will  be  as  little  remembered  as  others  of 
equal  genius  who  have  gone  before  them;  when,  if 
not  wholly  forgotten  or  superseded,  they  will  exist 
only  in  fragments  or  specimens  —  these  fragments 
and  specimens  themselves  shrinking  into  narrower 
compass  as  time  advances.  In  this  way  Time  is  per- 
petually compiling  a  vast  index  expurgatorius ;  and 
though  the  press  more  than  repairs  his  ravages  on  the 
mere  matter  of  books,  the  immense  masses  he  heaps 
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up  insure  the  purpose  of  oblivion  just  as  eflFectually. 
Not  that  his  contemporary  waste  has  ceased,  or 
become  very  moderate.  Probably  scarcely  a  day  now 
passes  but  sees  the  last  leaf,  the  last  tattered  remnant 
of  the  last  copy  of  some  work  (great  or  small)  of 
some  author  or  other  perish  by  violence  or  accident, 
—  by  fire,  flood,  or  the  crumbling  of  mere  decay. 
It  is  surely  an  impressive  thought  —  this  silent  un- 
noticed extinction  of  another  product  of  some  once 
busy  and  aspiring  mind  ! 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
virtual  oblivion  of  books  is  no  longer  their  extinction, 
but  the  fond  care  with  which  they  are  preserved,  and 
their  immensely  rapid  multiplication.  The  press  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  moth  and  the  worm,  or 
the  mouldering  hand  of  time ;  yet  the  great  destroyer 
equally  fulfils  his  commission,  by  burying  books  un- 
der the  pyramid  which  is  formed  by  their  accumula- 
tion. It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  impotence  with 
which  man  struggles  against  the  destiny  which  awaits 
him  and  his  works, — that  the  very  means  he  takes 
to  insure  immortality,  destroy  it ;  that  the  very 
activity  of  the  press  -^  of  the  instrument  by  which  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  pledges  against  time  and  for- 
tune —  is  that  which  will  make  him  the  spoil  of  both. 
The  books  themselves  may  no  longer  die ;  but  their 
spirit  does:  and  they  become  like  old  men  whose 
bodies  have  outlived  their  minds,  —  a  spectacle  more 
piteous  than  death  itself.  It  is  really  curious  to  look 
into  the  index  of  such  learned  writers  as  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Cudworth,  or  Leibnitz,  and  to  see  the  havoc 
which  has  been  made  on  the  memory  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  writers  they  cite,  and  who  still  exist, 
though  no  longer  to  be  cited ;  of  men  who  were  their 
great  contemporaries  or  immediate  predecessors,  and 
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who  are  quoted  by  them  just  as  Locke  or  Burke  is 
quoted  by  us.  Of  scarcely  one  in  ten  of  these  grave 
authorities  has  the  best  informed  student  of  our  day 
read  ten  pages.  The  very  names  of  vast  numbers 
have  all  but  perished ;  at  all  events  have  died  out  of 
familiar  remembrance.  Let  the  student  who  flatters 
himself  that  he  is  not  ill  informed,  glance  over  the 
index  of  even  such  a  work  as  Hallam's  *  History  of 
European  Literature/  —  designed  only  to  record  the 
more  memorable  names,  —  and  ask  himself  of  how 
many  of  the  authors  there  mentioned  he  has  read  so 
much  as  even  five  pages  ?  It  will  be  enough  to  chas- 
tise all  ordinary  conceit  of  extensive  attainments,  and, 
perhaps  as  effectually  as  any  thing,  teach  a  man  that 
truest  kind  of  knowledge  —  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  ignorance. 

But  while  thus  administering  consolation  to  the 
*  general  scholar/  by  showing  that  time  has  been  cer- 
tainly limiting  as  well  as  extending  his  task,  there 
is  another  class  who  will  find  no  consolation  in  the 
thought, — and  that  is  the  class  of  authors.  There  is 
no  help,  however :  humbling  as  it  may  seem,  to  re- 
present the  noble  products  of  man's  mind  as  destined 
to  decay,  like  his  body — and  the  thoughts  and  interests 
which  he  knows  must  perish  with  it — it  is  the  truth, 
nevertheless,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances.  And 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  seeming  instances 
to  the  contrary,  authors  still  do  not  live ;  they  are 
merely  embalmed,  and  made  mummies  of.  The  works 
of  the  great  mass  of  extant  authors  are  deposited  in 
libraries  and  museums,  like  the  bodies  of  Egyptian 
kings  in  their  pyramids, — retaining  only  a  grim  sem- 
blance of  life,  amidst  neglect,  darkness,  and  decay. 

To  Mr.  Disraeli's  enthusiastic  gaze,  the  sight  of 
the  rows  of  goodly  volumes  in  their  rich  bindings, 
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gleaming  behind  the  glittering  trellis-work  of  their 
carved  cases,  suggested  the  idea  of  *  eastern  beauties 
peering  through  their  jalotisies  I '  To  the  eye  of  a 
severe  philosopher  they  might  more  naturally  suggest 
the  idea  of  the  aforesaid  mummies. 

It  has  been  often  affirmed — and  there  is  some  truth 
in  it — that  of  all  the  forms  of  celebrity  which  pro- 
mise to  gratify  man's  natural  longing  for  immortality, 
there  is  none  which  looks  so  plausible  as  that  of  lite- 
rary glory.  The  great  statesman  and  warrior,  it  is 
said,  are  known  only  by  report,  and  for  even  that  are 
indebted  to  the  poet  and  historian.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(a  man  by  no  means  disposed  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  a  literary  as  compared  with  a  practical 
life),  after  looking  at  certain  drawings  of  some  splen- 
did architectural  monuments  of  ancient  India,  the 
names  of  whose  founders  have  perished,  justly  re-  • 
marks  in  his  diary,  '  Fame  depends  on  literature,  not 
pn  architecture.'  But  even  where  a  Pindar  or  a 
Tacitus  undertakes  the  task  of  celebrating  munifi- 
cence or  greatness,  we  are  compelled  to  feel,  that  after 
all  it  is  but  the  conqueror's  or  statesman's  portrait^ 
rather  than  the  conqueror  or  statesman  himself  that 
is  presented  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  a  book  is 
fondly  presumed  to  be  an  author's  second  self ;  by  it 
he  comes  as  it  were  into  contact — into  personal  com- 
munion—with the  minds  of  his  readers.  It  is  a 
pleasant  illusion  no  doubt ;  and  in  the  very  few  in- 
stances in  which  the  author  does  attain  this  perma- 
nent popularity,  and  becomes  a  *  household  word' 
with  posterity,  the  illusion  ceases  to  be  such,  and  the 
hopes  of  ambition  are  indeed  splendidly  realised.  But 
it  is  not  only  most  true  that  very  few  can  attain  this 
eminence ;  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed,  that, 
as  the  world  grows  older,  a  still  smaller  and  smaller 
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portion  of  those  who  seein  to  have  attained  it  will  re- 
tain their  position.  A  minute  fraction  of  even  these 
will  be  consigned  to  the  future,  and  fractions  even  of 
these  fractions  will  gradually  drop  away  in  the  long 
march  of  time.  The  great  mass  of  the  writers  whom 
'  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die/  if  there  were 
possibility  of  escape,  must  share  the  fate  of  those 
other  great  men  over  whom  the  author  is  supposed 
to  have  an  advantage ;  they  themselves  will  live  only 
by  the  historian's  pen.  The  empty  titles  of  their 
books  will  be  recorded  in  catalogues  ;  and  a  few  lines 
be  granted  to  them  in  biographical  dictionaries,  — 
with  what  may  be  truly  called  a  post  mortem  exami- 
nation of  criticism ;  a  space  which,  as  those  church- 
yards of  intellect  become  more  and  more  crowded, 
will  necessarily  also  become  smaller  and  smaller,  till, 
for  thousands,  not  even  room  for  a  sepulchral  stone 
will  be  found. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  how  far  this  oblivion  will  go, 
or  what  luminaries  will  be  in  time  eclipsed.  Suppos- 
ing only  a  scantling  of  the  products  of  the  genius  of 
each  age — its  richest  and  ripest  fruits — handed 
down  to  posterity,  (and  there  is  already  gathered  into 
the  garner,  far  more  than  any  one  man  has  read  or  can 
read,)  the  accumulation  of  these  scantlings  will  gra- 
dually rise  into  a  prodigious  pile.  The  time  must 
come  when  not  only  mediocrity,  which  has  been 
always  the  case ;  not  only  excellence,  which  has  been 
long  the  case,  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  rejected, 
but  when  even  gold  and  diamonds  will  be  cast  into 
the  sieve!  Hardy  must  those  be  who  shall  then 
venture  to  hope  for  the  permanent  attention  of  man- 
kind !  for  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  part  of 
authors  have  bought,  not,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  a 
copyhold  of  inheritance.     Their  interest  for  life  or 
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years  soon  runs  out,  and  every  year  rapidly  diminishes 
the  value  of  the  estate. 

We  already  see  this  mournfully  realised  in  relation 
to  a  thousand  bright  names  of  the  last  two  centuries. 
How  much  beautiful  poetry,  scarcely  second  in  merit 
to  any,  is  all  but  forgotten  in  the  crowd,  and  reduced 
to  a  single  fragment  or  two  in  some  book  of  specimens 
or  '  elegant  extracts ;'  hardly  more  than  sufficient  to 
serve  for  an  epitaph !  A  future,  however,  is  ap- 
proaching, when  even  volumes  of  specimens  (to  be 
complete)  must  be  in  folios,  and  the  very  abstracts 
of  excellence  voluminous;  or  rather,  when,  if  men 
would  read  only  one  page  of  each  great  genius,  they 
must  be  content  to  construct  a  spicilegium  something 
like  that  of  the  desultory  student  mentioned  by  Steele 
in  one  of  the  Guardians ;  who  had  such  an  inordinate 
habit  of  skipping  from  book  to  book,  that,  to  gratify 
this  taste,  he  fabricated  a  volume  in  which  each  page 
was  from  a  different  author,  torn  out  at  random, 
and  bound  up  together. 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  the  very  few  who 
shine  on  from  age  to  age,  like  lights  in  the  firmament, 
with  undiminished  lustre — the  Homers,  the  Shak- 
Bpeares,  the  Miltons,  the  Bacons,  enshrined,  like  the 
heroes  of  old,  among  the  constellations — the  great 
bulk  of  writers  must  be  contented,  after  having  shone 
for  a  while,  to  be  wholly  or  nearly  lost  to  the  world. 
Entering  our  system  like  comets  which  move  in 
hyperbolic  orbits,  they  may  strike  their  immediate 
generation  with  a  sudden  splendour;  but  receding 
gradually  into  the  depths  of  space,  they  will  twinkle 
with  a  fainter  and  a  fainter  lustre,  till  they  fade 
away  for  ever. 

Not  the  least  instructive  of  the  essays  of  Lord 
Jefirey,  reprinted  from  the  'Edinburgh  Review/  is 
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that  suggested  by  Campbell's  *  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets.'  After  remarking  that  many  authors  of  no  tri- 
vial popularity  in  their  day,  occupy  the  smallest  pos- 
sible amount  of  space  in  such  a  collection,  he  proceeds 
tnost  strikingly,  but  sadly,  to  predict  the  possible 
condition  of  famous  contemporaries  a  century  hence. 
*  Of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors  whose  works 
are  cited  in  these  volumes,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  celebrated  in  their  generation,  there  are 
not  thirty  who  now  enjoy  any  thing  that  can  be 
called  popularity — whose  works  are  to  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  ordinary  readers  —  in  the  shops  of  or- 
dinary booksellers  —  or  in  the  press  for  republication. 
About  fifty  more  may  be  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of 
taste  or  literature :  the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of 
collectors,  and  are  partially  known  to  a  few  antiqua- 
rians and  scholars.'  ...  *  The  last  ten  years  have 
produced,  we  think,  an  annual  supply  of  about  ten 
thousand  lines  of  good  staple  poetry  —  poetry  from 
the  very  first  hands  that  we  can  boast  of  —  that  runs 
quickly  to  three  or  four  large  editions  —  and  is  as 
likely  to  be  permanent  as  present  success  can  make  it. 
Now,  if  this  goes  on  for  a  hundred  years  longer,  what 
a  task  will  await  the  poetical  readers  of  1919  !  ...  . 
Then  —  if  the  future  editor  have  any  thing  like  the 
indulgence  and  veneration  for  antiquity  of  his  pre- 
decessors —  then  shall  posterity  hang  with  rapture  on 
the  half  of  Campbell  —  and  the  fourth  part  of  Byron 
—  and  the  sixth  of  Scott  —  and  the  scattered  tithes 
of  Crabbe  —  and  the  three  per  cents,  of  Southey,  — 
while  some  good-natured  critic  shall  sit  in  our  mould- 
ering chair,  and  more  than  half  prefer  them  to  those 
by  whom  they  have  been  superseded ! '  Thus  does 
the  fame  which  looks  most  like  immortality,  resemble 
every  other  form  of  that  painted  shadow;  in  most 
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instances  it  dwindles  into  a  name ;  and  that  name 
not  always  legible.  *  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the 
preacher ;  all  is  vanity ! '  * 

In  one  point  we  can  hardly  concur  with  Lord 
Jeffrey.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  lot  of  the  poet, 
in  relation  to  fame,  is  yet  more  infelicitous  than  that 
of  the  man  of  science.  He  says,  '  The  fame  of  a  poet 
is  popular  or  nothing.  He  does  not  address  himself, 
like  the  man  of  science,  to  the  learned,  or  those  who 
desire  to  learn,  but  to  all  mankind ;  and  his  purpose 
being  to  delight  and  be  praised,  necessarily  extends 
to  all  who  can  receive  pleasure  or  join  in  applause.' 
Now  we  think  it  certain,  that  if  the  poet  and  the  man 
of  science  are  relatively  of  equal  merit,  the  chances 
of  being  remembered  are  far  more  favourable  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  As  we  had  occasion  to  re-^ 
mark  some  time  back,  in  a  case  of  no  less  a  genius 
than  Leibnitz:  'The  condition  of  great  philosophers 
is  far  less  enviable  than  that  of  great  poets.  The 
former  can  never  possess  so  large  a  circle  of  readers 
under  any  circumstances;  but  thai  number  is  still 
further  abridged  by  the  fact,  that  even  the  truths  the 
philosopher  has  taught  or  discovered  form  but  step- 
ping-stones in  the  progress  of  science,  and  are  after- 
wards digested,  systematised,  and  better  expounded 
in  other  works  composed  by  inferior  men.     The  crea- 

*  After  penning  the  above  words,  we  were  reminded  of  another 
of  the  maxims  of  the  same  inspired  writer,  that  there  is  *  nothing 
new  under  the  sun ;'  for,  in  turning  over  old  Morhof's  ^Polyhistor ' 
for  another  purpose,  we  stumbled  on  the  following  sentence: — 
*  Scribendorum  librorum  nullum  esse  finem  jam  turn  sapientissimus 
Salomon  dicebat ;  ac  est  revera  res  infinita ;  ut  enim  cogitationi- 
bus  hominum  nullus  statui  finis  potest,  ita  nee  libris,  qui  cogita- 
tionum  partus  sunt ;  quibus  lectores  tandem  deerunt  I  redeuntibus 
semper  novis  qui  ad  temporis  sui  genium  accommodatiores  sunt,  et 
antiquorum  luminibus  officiunt.' 
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tions  of  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  remain  ever  beautiful, 
as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  embodied 
shall  endure:  even  to  translate  is  to  injure  them. 
Thus  it  is,  that  for  one  reader  of  Archimedes  (even 
amongst  those  who  know  just  what  Archimedes 
achieved)  there  are  thousands  of  readers  of  Homer ; 
and  of  Newton  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  doctrines  have 
never  studied  him,  except  at  secondhand.  Far  more 
intimate,  no  doubt,  is  that  sympathy  which  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  inspire;  "being  dead  they  yet 
speak,"  and  may  even  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the 
very  minds  of  their  readers.'  If  comparative  neglect 
be  the  lot  of  the  writings  even  of  Newton,  what 
must  be  naturally  and  universally  the  fate  of  inferior 
men  ?  Of  that  treatise  of  Descartes,  in  which  he  lays 
the  foundation  of  analytical  geometry,  how  few  of 
those  who  have  pursued  that  science  to  heights  and 
depths  of  which  Descartes  never  dreamed,  ever  pe- 
rused a  syllable !  The  case  of  the  cultivators  of  che- 
mistry, and  of  many  other  modem  sciences,  is  still 
more  desperate.  A  few  years  obliterate  all  traces  of 
their  works ;  the  fortune  of  which  it  is,  to  become  an- 
tiquated while  their  authors  yet  survive — virtually 
obsolete,  while  the  type  is  still  fresh  and  the  date 
recent.  Their  names  will  soon  be  known  only  in  the 
page  of  the  historian  of  science,  who  will  duly  record 
in  a  few  brief  lines  the  discoveries  their  authors  made, 
and  the  still  greater  blunders  they  committed ;  will 
tell  us  that  they  were  strenuous  men  in  their  day, 
and  for  their  day  did  well ;  and  that  they  are  now 
gathered  to  their  fathers !  —  Such  is  often  the  caput 
mortuum  of  a  life  of  experiments ! 

In  that  deluge  of  books  with  which  the  world  is 
inundated,  the  lamentations,  with  which  the  biblio- 
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maniac  bemoans  the  waste  of  time  and  the  barbarous 
ravages  of  bigotry  and  ignorance,  appear  at  first  sight 
somewhat  fantastical.  Yet  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  we  mourn  over  many  of  those  losses,  especially 
in  reference  to  history ;  and  this,  not  merely  as  they 
have  involved  in  obscurity  some  important  truths, 
but  for  a  reason  more  nearly  related  to  our  present 
subject,  and  which  has  seldom  suggested  itself.  Pa- 
radoxical as  it  may  seem,  it  may  probably  be  said 
with  truth,  that  the  very  multiplicity  of  books  with 
which  we  are  now  perplexed,  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
loss  of  some  ;  and  that  if  we  had  had  a  few  volumes 
more,  we  should  probably  have  had  many  less.  The 
countless  multitudes  of  speculations,  conjectures,  and 
criticisms  on  those  ample  fields  of  doubt,  which  the 
ravages  of  time  have  left  open  to  interminable  dis- 
cussion, would  then  have  been  spared  to  us.  An 
*  hiatus  valde  deflendus'  too  often  leads  to  conjec- 
tures still  more  *  lamentable : '  and  a  moderate  '  lacuna' 
becomes  the  text  of  an  immoderate  disquisition. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  — 
except  in  the  case  of  history — the  treasures  of  lite- 
rature, of  which  time  has  deprived  us,  and  the  loss  of 
which  literary  enthusiasts  so  bitterly  regret,  have 
been  so  inestimable.  We  are  disposed  to  think  with 
Gibbon,  in  his  remarks  on  the  burning  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Library,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity  have  been  secured  to  us ; 
and  that  though  some  few  have  assuredly  been  lost, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been 
numerous.  The  lost  works,  even  of  the  greatest 
masters,  were  most  probably  inferior  to  those  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Their  best  must  have  been 
those  most  admired,  most  frequently  copied,  most 
feithfuUy  preserved ;  and  therefore,  on  all  these  ac- 
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counts,  the  most  likely  to  elude  the  hand  of  violence 
and  the  casualties  of  time.  *  I  sincerely  regret/  says 
the  historian,  *  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have 
been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire :  but 
when  I  seriously  compute  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  waste 
of  ignorance,  and  the  calamities  of  war,  our  trea- 
sures rather  than  our  losses  are  the  object  of  my 
surprise.  .  .  .  We  should  gratefully  remember,  that 
the  mischances  of  time  and  accident  have  spared  the 
classic  works  to  which  the  suffrage  of  antiquity  had 
adjudged  the  first  place  of  genius  and  glory:  the 
teachers  of  ancient  knowledge  who  are  still  extant, 
had  perused  and  compared  the  writings  of  their  pre- 
decessors ;  nor  can  it  fairly  be  presumed  that  any 
important  truth,  any  useful  discovery  in  art  or  na- 
ture, has  been  snatched  away  from  the  curiosity  of 
modem  ages.' 

We  have  but  to  glance  at  our  own  great  writers, 
to  see  how  wide  is  the  interval  between  their  best 
and  their  worst  productions.  Is  there  one,  at  all 
voluminous,  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  all  he  has 
left  is  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity  ?  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  once  possessed  of  any  thing  of 
theirs,  we  are  naturally  reluctant  to  lose  it;  and 
should  even  consider  it  a  species  of  sacrilege  to 
destroy  it.  Yet,  in  effect,  very  much  they  have  left 
is  as  if  it  were  lost — for  it  is  never  read.  As  in 
other  cases,  we  neglect  what  we  have,  and  pine  for 
what  we  have  not,  though  if  we  had  it  we  could  not 
use  it.  Are  there,  of  the  thousands  most  familiar 
with  their  chief  writings,  fifty  who  have  read  all 
Bacon,  all  Milton,  all  Locke  ? 

We  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  Gibbon, 
not  only  as  the  best  consolation  under  our  inevitable 
losses,  but,  as  in  all  probability,  the  true  estimate  of 
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it ;  not,  however,  intending  thereby  any  apology  for 
the  acts  which  reduce  us  to  this  exercise  of  faith : 
neither  does  Gibbon.  On  the  contrary,  as  Mr. 
©'Israeli  says,  'he  pathetically  describes  the  empty 
library  of  Alexandria  after  the  Christians  had  de- 
stroyed it ;'  though  he  does  not  in  that  place  suggest 
any  of  the  alleviations  to  which  we  have  just  ad- 
verted: he  reserves  them  for  the  time  when  he  has 
to  describe  the  second  and  greater  desolation  on  the 
same  spot  by  the  Mahometans  I  On  this  last  occa- 
sion, he  softens  somewhat  of  liis  pathos,  perhaps  of 
his  indignation,  and  makes  the  philosophic  estimate 
which  we  have  cited.  Without  abating  any  of  the 
indignation  and  contempt  due  to  such  fanatical 
ignorance,  whether  Christian  or  Mahometan,  —  it  is 
impossible,  we  think,  to  deny  the  sound  sense  and 
discrimination  of  the  great  historian's  observations.* 

*  *I  believe  tliat  a  philosopher,'  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  *  would 
consent  to  lose  any  poet  to  regain  an  historian.'  Perhaps  so; 
if  the  exchange  were  always  between  a  Claudian  and  a  Tacitus. 
But  the  latter  must  be  great,  indeed,  to  outweigh  a  Homer,  a 
Shakspeare,  or  a  Milton.  *  Fancy  may  be  supplied,'  he  remarks, 
*but  truth  once  lost  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  leaves  a  chasm 
never  to  be  filled.'  We  fear  that  the  fancy  of  the  highest  poetry 
is  not  quite  so  promptly  made  to  order;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Niebuhr  has  pretty  clearly  shown  that  history  is  far  from  being 
always  truth ;  not  to  mention  that,  if  it  were  so,  the  highest  crea- 
tions of  poetry — those  of  a  Homer  or  a  Shakspeare — embody  truth 
yet  more  comprehensive  and  universal  than  any  consigned  to  the 
page  of  history.  Montaigne  remarks  in  one  of  his  essays,  that  the 
value  of  history  does  not  consist  in  the  facts  it  records,  but  in 
the  instruction  the  facts  are  capable  of  conveying ;  and  this  is  so 
true,  that  the  parts  of  history  which  are  positively  fabulous  are 
often  more  full  of  significance,  and  have  really  had  more  influence 
than  the  most  accurate  recital  of  the  bare  facts.  Plutarch,  with  all 
his  credulity  and  love  of  fable,  has,  we  suspect,  really  exerted 
more  power  over  the  minds  of  men  than  any  of  the  more  authentic 
historians  of  antiquity.  The  graphic  account  which  Livy  has  left 
VOL.  I.  II 
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Large  as  may  be  the  waste  of  time,  and  still  larger 
the  virtual  extinction  of  books  by  a  silent  process  of 
oblivion,  each  generation  far  more  than  makes  up  the 
loss;  and  though  suflfering  from  a  glut,  the  world 
goes  on  adding  to  their  number,  as  if  in  fear  of  an 

of  the  discordant  counsels  given  to  the  Samnites  hy  Herennius 
Pontius  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  !Romans  taken  at  the  pass 
of  Caudium,  has,  perhaps,  about  as  much  historic  truth  in  it  as  any 
other  of  the  ^  thousand  and  one'  legends  which  his  historic  muse 
(rightly  so  called)  has  seized  and  adorned;  but  the  whole  is  in- 
finitely more  instructive  and  more  impressive  than  any  narrative 
of  the  negociations  for  a  surrender  of  prisoners  of  war,  with  which 
tame  history  has  supplied  us.  That  the  fox  spoke  to  the  crane 
what  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  fable,  is  very  doubtful ;  and  that 
some  *  nobody'  killed  some  other  'nobody'  may  be  very  certain; 
but  the  fable,  in  the  one  case,  is  full  of  meaning,  and  the  fact  of 
history  may  be  wholly  insignificant.  In  our  own  age,  honourably 
distinguished  as  one  of  severe  historic  research,  and  which  has  pro- 
duced more  than  one  historic  work,  and  one  very  recently,  which 
posterity  will  reckon  among  its  treasures,  it  is  well  that  historians, 
while  accurately  distinguishing  truth  from  fable,  should  neither 
forget  the  beauties  nor  the  uses  of  the  latter ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  overwhelm  us  with  tediously  minute  investigations  of  insig- 
nificant facts,  which  no  one  cares  for,  and  as  to  which  it  does  not 
matter  whether  thej  happened  in  this  way  or  that,  or  not  at  all.  In 
the  department  of  history  there  is  no  more  frequent  cause  of  that 
plethora  of  books  under  which  the  world  is  groaning.  Walter 
Scott's  remarks  on  his  own  Life  of  Napoleon  are  true  in  their 
principle,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  application  of  them :  — 
'  Superficial  it  must  be,  but  I  do  not  care  for  the  charge.  Better 
a  superficial  book,  which  brings  well  and  strikingly  together  the 
known  and  acknowledged  facts,  than  a  dull,  boring  narrative, 
pausing  to  see  farther  into  a  mill-stone  every  moment  than  the 
nature  of  the  mill-stone  admits.  Nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  walk- 
ing through  some  beautiful  scene  with  a  minute  philosopher^  a 
botanist,  or  pebble-gatherer,  who  is  eternally  calling  your  atten- 
tion from  the  grand  features  of  the  natural  picture,  to  look  at 
grasses  and  chucky-stones.'  If  Niebuhr  had  given  us,  by  his 
matchless  acuteness  of  investigation  and  boundless  learning,  nothing 
more  than  the  correction  of  minute  dates  and  the  true  version  of 
petty  events,  his  powers  would  have  been  sadly  wasted. 
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intellectual  famine.  One  might  imagine  that  in  some 
departments  of  literature  there  would  necessarily  come 
a  pause:  for  instance,  considering  there  is  already 
more  of  first-rate  poetry  and  fiction  than  any  body 
can  pretend  to  find  time  to  read,  that  none  would  be 
found  to  venture  into  these  fields,  unless  persuaded 
that  he  had  something  to  oflfer  better  than  Homer, 
Shakspeare,  or  Scott !  Equally  prolific  is  the  lite- 
rature of  memoirs  and  biography.  There  is  a  little 
better  reason  for  this ;  yet  the  rage  for  it,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  often  carried  to  a  ludicrous  extent.  No 
sooner  does  any  man  of  mark  or  likelihood  die,  than, 
in  addition  to  his  life,  whole  volumes  of  his  letters 
and  journals  are  thrust  upon  the  world.*  But  of  all 
this  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  ungrateful  to 
complain.  Fugitive  as  the  interest  of  such  literature 
must  be,  each  generation  naturally  wishes  to  know 
more  of  its  contemporaries  than  a  future  age  will 
condescend  to  learn :  and  from  almost  the  worst  of 
such  works  some  casual  gleam  of  light  may  illumine 

♦  It  is  the  same  in  France,  in  Germany,  everywhere.  *  Scarce 
has  an  invitation  or  washing-bill  of  the  happy  Matthison  re* 
mained  unprinted ;  of  Jean  Paul  we  know  on  what  day  he  got  his 
first  braces ;  of  Voss,  what  he  spent  in  every  inn  during  his  little 
journeys ;  of  Schiller,  in  what  coach  he  drove  to  visit  Goethe. 
With  such  like  trash,  in  short,  are  the  many  hundred  volumes  of 
biography  and  correspondence  filled.* — Menzel,  Yet  even  such 
absurdities  are  but  the  abuse  of  a  reasonable  wish — that  of  knoW"> 
ing  celebrated  men  in  their  retirement  and  natural  character. 
The  details  of  their  private  life  are  perused,  we  suspect,  with 
greater  eagerness  than  those  of  their  public  career,  however 
splendid.  It  is  true  that  the  'hero'  in  these  cases  is  as  apt  to 
vanish  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader  as  to  the  *  valet-de-chambre ;'  but 
the  reader  recognises  what  he  likes  better  than  a  'hero' — a  man. 
Still,  to  see  great  men  in  their  undress,  it  certainly  is  not  necessary 
to  strip  them  stark  naked.  The  inventory  of  their  linen  and  their 
washerwoman's  bills  might  be  left  sacred. 

II  2 
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the  page  of  the  future  historian ;  some  fact  be  rescued 
which  will  enable  him  to  adjust  more  accurately  the 
transactions,  and  estimate  more  truly  the  characters, 
of  the  time.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  very  copiousness  of  the  materials  will 
not  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  dearth  of  them: 
whether  the  judicial  sentence  of  an  historian  who 
shall  write  three  hundred  years  hence,  and  who  shall 
honestly  examine  and  sift  his  materials,  will  not  be  as 
little  to  be  hoped  for  as  that  of  some  profound  judges, 
—  delayed,  and  still  delayed,  till  death  has  overtaken 
them  amidst  their  unresolved  doubts. 

While  the  past  is  receiving  into  its  tranquil  depths 
such  huge  masses  of  literature,  it  is  perpetually  yield- 
ing us,  by  a  contrary  process,  and  perhaps  nearly 
bulk  for  bulk,  materials  which  it  had  long  concealed. 
While  work  after  work  of  science  and  history  is  daily 
passing  away,  pushed  aside  beyond  all  chance  of  re- 
publication by  superior  works  of  a  similar  kind,  con- 
taining the  last  discoveries  and  most  accurate  results, 
it  is  curious  to  see  with  what  eagerness  the  literary 
antiquary,  in  all  departments,  is  ransacking  the  past 
for  every  fragment  of  unprinted  manuscript.  Many 
pf  these,  if  they  had  been  published  when  they  were 
written,  would  have  been  perfectly  worthless.  They 
derive  their  sole  value  from  the  rust  of  age,  just  as 
other  things  derive  theirs  from  the  gloss  of  novelty. 
It  may  with  truth  be  said  of  them,  Periissent^  ni  pe- 
riissent ;  unless  they  had  been  buried  they  would 
never  have  lived.  How  many  societies  have  been 
recently  formed  with  the  laudable  object  of  giving  to 
the  world  what  no  private  enterprise  would  venture 
to  put  to  press.  It  is  true  that,  judging  from  many 
of  the  works  thus  published,  one  might  be  inclined  to 
say  that  some  of  our  literary  treasure-finders  were 
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too  strongly  of  Justice  Shallow's  opinion,  that  *  things 
that  are  mouldy  lack  use.'  *  It  was  with  difficulty;' 
says  GeoflPrey  Crayon,  after  describing  his  little  anti- 
quarian parson's  raptures  over  the  old  drinking  song, 
'  It  was  with  difficulty  the  squire  was  made  to  com^ 
prehend,  that  though  a  jovial  song  of  the  present  day 
was  but  a  foolish  sound  in  the  ears  of  wisdom,  and 
beneath  the  notice  of  a  learned  man,  yet  a  trowl 
written  by  a  toss-pot  several  hundred  years  since  was 
a  matter  worthy  of  the  gravest  research,  and  enough 
to  set  whole  colleges  by  the  ears.' 

But  neither  do  we  complain  of  all  this.  As  in  the 
case  of  memoirs  and  biographies,  the  laborious  trifling 
of  the  merest  drudge  in  antiquities  may  supply  the 
historian  with  some  collateral  lights,  and  furnish  ma- 
terials for  more  vivid  descriptions  of  the  past  y  or, 
coming  into  contact  with  highly  creative  minds,  like 
that  of  Walter  Scott,  such  collections  may  contribute 
the  rude  elements  of  the  sublimest  or  most  beautiful 
creations  of  fiction.  None  can  read  his  novels  and 
despise  the  study  of  the  most  trivial  details  of  local 
antiquities,  when  it  is  seen  for  what  beautiful  textures 
they  may  supply  the  threads.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
genius  such  as  his  to  extract  their  gold  dust  out  of 
the  most  worthless  books,  —  books  which  to  others 
would  be  to  the  last  degree  tedious  and  unattractive, 
—  and  the  felicity  with  which  he  did  this  was  one  of 
his  most  striking  characteristics.  In  hundreds  of  cases 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  a  snatch  of  an  old  border 
song,  an  antique  phrase,  used  as  he  uses  it,  a  story 
or  fragment  of  a  story  from  some  obscure  author, 
shall  suddenly  be  invested  with  an  intrinsic  force  or 
beauty,  which  the  original  would  never  have  suggested 
to  an  ordinary  reader,  and  which  in  fact  they  derive, 
in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  from  the  light  of  genius 
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which  he  brought  to  play  npon  them.  In  those  bright 
morning  or  evening  tints  even  the  barren  heath  or 
the  rugged  mass  of  greystone  looks  picturesque ;  or 
such  uses  of  antiquity  remind  us  of  the  gate  of  the 
old  Tolbooth,  or  fragments  of  the  ruins  of  Melrose, 
incorporated  with  Abbotsford.  The  quality,  above 
referred  to,  Mr.  Lockhart  has  happily  characterised. 
*  The  lamp  of  his  zeal  burnt  on  brighter  and  brighter 
amidst  the  dust  of  parchments ;  his  love  and  pride 
vivified  whatever  he  hung  over  in  these  dim  records, 
and  patient  antiquarianisra,  long  brooding  and  medi- 
tating, became  gloriously  transmuted  into  the  winged 
spirit  of  national  poetry.' 

In  this  way  minute  portions  of  the  past  are  con- 
stantly entering  by  new  combinations  into  fresh  forms 
of  life,  and  out  of  these  old  materials,  continually  de- 
composed but  continually  recombined,  scope  is  aflforded 
for  an  everlasting  succession  of  imaginative  literature. 
In  the  same  way  every  work  of  genius,  by  coming,  as 
it  were,  into  mesmeric  rapport  with  the  affinities  of 
kindred  genius,  and  stimulating  its  latent  energies,  is 
itself  the  parent  of  many  others,  and  furnishes  the 
materials  and  rudiments  of  ever  new  combinations.* 

*  The  greater  part  of  those  resemblances  in  thoughts  and  images, 
which  a  carping  criticism  sets  down  as  plagiarisms,  are,  we  are 
persuaded^  nothing  more  than  such  combinations:  and  even  of 
plagiarism,  properly  so  called,  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  the 
instances  are  far  fewer  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  Manj 
so  named  have  been  simple  coincidences  of  thought,  the  result  of 
similarly  constituted  minds  revolving  the  same  subjects ;  and,  true 
though  it  be  that  the  objects  and  combinations  of  thought  are 
infinite,  yet  considering  that  humanity,  and  those  things  which 
chiefly  interest  it^  are  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  it  is  perhaps 
the  inexhaustible  variety,  and  not  the  occasional  similarity,  of  con- 
ceptions which  ought  to  amaze  us.  The  remarks  of  Sir  Thos. 
Browne  in  his  *  Religio  Medici,*  on  some  observed  coincidences 
between  himself  and  Montaigne,  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
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Of  more  than  one  great  mind  it  has  been  recorded, 
that  they  seldom  read  any  work  which  strongly  ex- 
cited them,  without  meditating  one  on  a  similar  theme. 
The  Latin  poet  complained  of  the  injustice  of  our 
fathers  in  *  having  stolen  all  our  good  things,'  by 
uttering  them  before  we  had  the  opportunity.     The 

every  critic  who  would  be  just  to  genius. — Many  other  supposed 
plagiarisms  are  but  the  unconscious  reflection  of  sentiments  and 
images,  the  source  of  which  had  been  long  forgotten.  A  person 
must  be  very  dull  or  very  uncharitable^ — or  he  will  be  slow" to 
suspect  a  mind  of  any  originality,  of  the  meanness  of  larceny.  For 
any  such  mind  must  always  find  it  easier  to  live  honestly  than  hy 
stealing.  As  to  the  greater  part  of  those  parallelisms  and  resem- 
blances on  which  an  unworthy  criticism  has  founded  the  charge 
against  great  writers,  they  will,  as  we  have  said,  be  generally 
found  to  indicate  nothing  more  than  that  the  thoughts  of  others  have 
suggested  the  germ  of  new  conceptions ;  new  by  a  juster  applica- 
tion, or  a  more  felicitous  expression,  or  a  fresh  development  of  the 
original  thought.  They  are  in  truth  no  more  plagiarisms  than  a 
chemical  compound,  the  result  of  mysterious  affinities,  is  identical 
with  the  elements  which  enter  into  it.  There  is  all  the  difference 
between  suggestion  and  plagiarism,  that  there  is  between  making 
blood  from  food  and  receiving  it  into  the  veins  by  transfusion.  In 
Shakspeare  and  Scott  we  see  both  how  much  and  how  little  a  great 
genius  derives  from  sources  without  himself.  '  Observing,'  says 
Moore,  in  his  *  Life  of  Lord  Byron,*  *  a  volume  in  his  gondola 
with  a  number  of  paper  marks  between  the  leaves,  I  inquired  of 
him  what  it  was.  "  Only  a  book,**  he  answered,  '^  from  which  I 
am  trying  to  criby  as  I  do  whenever  I  can ;  and  that's  the  way  I 
get  the  character  of  an  original  poet."  On  taking  it  up  and  look- 
ing at  it,  I  exclaimed,  "Ah,  my  friend  Agathonl'^  "Whatf"  he 
cried  archly,  "you  have  been  beforehand  with  me  there,  have 
you?"  Though  in  imputing  to  himself  premeditated  plagiarism, 
he  was,  of  course,  but  jesting;  it  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  his 
practice,  when  engaged  in  the  composition  of  any  work,  to  excite 
thus  his  vein  by  the  perusal  of  others  on  the  same  subject  or  plan, 
from  which  the  slightest  hint  caught  by  his  imagination,  as  he 
read,  was  sufficient  to  kindle  there  such  a  train  of  thought  as,  but 
for  that  spark,  had  never  been  awakened,  and  of  which  he  himself 
soon  forgot  the  source.' — Vol.  iv. 
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complaint  is  one  in  which  an  author  must  look  for 
little  sympathy  from  the  world.  When  we  think  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  human  intellects,  —  no  two  of 
which  are  alike,  any  more  than  men's  faces,  —  the  ex- 
haustless  variety  of  nature  and  of  art,  and  the  equally 
infinite  variety  of  the  analogies  and  relations  of  ob- 
jects, we  see  that  the  human  mind  may  expatiate  for 
ever,  and  never  find  lack  of  argument,  wit,  and  fancy ; 
but  how  small  a  portion  can  be  preserved  or  retained! 
From  the  time  that  Ovid  uttered  his  complaint  to  the 
present  moment,  the  perpetual  flood  has  been  pouring 
upon  the  world  —  and  it  still  rolls  on  broader  and 
deeper  than  ever. 

Considering  the  vastness  of  the  accumulations  of 
literature,  and  the  impossibility  of  mastering  them,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  idea  should  sometimes  have 
suggested  itself,  that  it  might  be  possible  in  a  series  of 
brief  publications  to  distil,  as  it  were,  the  quintessence 
of  books,  and  condense  folios  into  pamphlets.  *  Were 
all  books  thus  reduced,'  says  Addison,  *  many  a  bulky 
author  would  make  his  appearance  in  a  penny  paper. 
There  would  scarce  be  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  a 
folio ;  the  works  of  an  age  would  be  contained  on  a 
few  shelves ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes  that 
would  be  utterly  annihilated.'  One  such  attempt  we 
remember  being  made  with  considerable  pretensions ; 
but  it  was  as  futile  as  every  such  attempt  must  be. 
Without  going  the  length  of  Montaigne,  who  says  that 
*  every  abridgment  of  a  book  is  a  foolish  abridgment,' 
it  may  be  truly  said,  not  only  that  the  human  mind 
cannot  profitably  digest  intellectual  food  in  such  a 
condensed  shape ;  but  that  every  work  really  worth 
reading  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  the  mind  that 
gave  it  birth,  and  ceases  to  attract  and  to  impress 
when  reduced  to  a  syllabus ;  its  faults  and  its  excel- 
lences alike  vanish  in  the  process.     It  is  of  much  im- 
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portance,  however,  if  authors  who  cannot  be  thus  mu- 
tilated desire  to  live,  that  they  should  study  brevity. 
Our  voluminous  forefathers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
seem  never  to  have  attempted  condensation;  but  to 
have  committed  all  that  they  thought  to  writing,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  all  the  redundance  of  the  forms 
first  suggested.  They  acted  as  though  we,  their  pos- 
terity, should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and 
read  what  they  had  written.  They  were  much  mis- 
taken ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  their  folios  for  the 
most  part  remain  unread  altogether. 

It  is  the  severe  beauty,  the  condensed  meaning  of 
the  master-pieces  of  classical  antiquity,  which,  pro- 
bably as  much  as  any  thing  else,  has  given  them  their 
victory  over  time;  constituting  them  not  merely 
models  of  taste,  but  rendering  them  moderate  in  bulk 
—  the  majority  of  them  portable.  The  light  skiff  will 
shoot  the  cataracts  of  time  when  a  heavier  vessel  will 
infallibly  go  down. 

While  it  is  too  sadly  certain  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  toil  for  remembrance  among  men 
must  be  defrauded  of  their  hopes,  it  is  well  for  genius 
to  recollect  that  the  doom  may  be  indefinitely  delayed 
by  due  care  on  its  own  part ;  just  as,  though  nothing 
can  avert  death,  a  wise  and  prudent  regard  to  health 
may  secure  a  late  termination  and  a  green  old  age* 
Or  its  case  may  be  compared  to  that  of  men  who 
labour  under  some  incurable  chronic  malady ;  it  must 
be  fatal  at  last  —  but  by  a  due  regimen  and  self- 
control,  the  patient  may  outlive  many  of  more  ro- 
bust health,  who  are  madly  negligent  of  the  boon. 
It  is  astonishing  what  signal  genius  will  sometimes 
effect  to  give  permanent  popularity  to  books,  even  in 
those  departments  in  which  the  progress  of  knowledge 
soon  renders  them  very  imperfect.     They  maintain 
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their  supremacy  notwithstanding ;  and  their  successors 
prolong  their  influence  by  means  of  note  and  supple- 
ment. Such  will  probably  be  the  case  with  Paley's 
works  on  *  Natural  Theology '  and  the  *  Evidences  of 
Christianity.'  ^  Hume's  History  of  England '  promises 
to  be  a  still  stronger  instance,  in  spite  not  only  of  its 
many  deficiencies,  but  of  its  enormous  errors. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  triumph  of  genius  when  it  is 
capable  of  so  impressing  itself  upon  its  productions,  so 
moulding  and  shaping  them  to  beauty,  as  to  make  men 
unwilling  to  return  the  gold  into  the  melting-pot,  and 
work  it  up  afresh ;  when  it  is  felt  that  from  the  less 
accurate  work,  we  after  all  learn  more,  and  receive 
more  vivid  impressions,  than  from  the  more  correct, 
but  less  eflfective,  productions  of  an  inferior  artist. 
To  attain  this  species  of  longevity,  genius  must  not  be 
content  with  being  a  mere  mason,  but  must  aspire  to 
be  an  architect ;  it  must  seek  to  give  preciousness  to 
the  gold  and  silver  by  the  beauty  of  the  cup  or  vase 
into  which  they  are  moulded,  and  to  make  them  as 
valuable  for  their  form  as  for  their  matter. 

The  French  were  formerly  very  sensitive  to  our 
want  of  artistic  skill  in  our  literary  composition. 
Indeed,  Laharpe  presumed  to  assert  that  *  Tom  Jones ' 
was  the  only  booh  in  the  English  language !  But  we 
may  take  comfort  on  comparing  ourselves  with  the 
Germans.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which 
the  mortality  even  of  valuable  works  is  so  frequently 
the  result  of  a  neglect  of  this  sort  as  Germany;  none 
in  which  critics,  historians,  theologians,  are  so  content 
to  give  to  the  world  their  crude  and  imperfect 
thoughts;  marked,  indeed,  by  a  prodigality,  but  as 
often  by  an  abuse  of  learning;  by  a  command  of 
ample  materials,  but  employed  without  judgment, 
taste,  or  method.     Their  books,  in  consequence,  soon 
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give  way  to  another  fleeting  generation,  manufactured 
in  the  same  way,  and  with  as  little  hope  of  permanent 
popularity. 

Nor  is  there  any  country,  though  all  are  chargeable 
with  the  fault,  to  which  Menzel's  scornful  remarks  on 
*  books  made  out  of  books,'  so  strongly  apply.  *  Ger- 
many,' says  he,  '  is  thronged  with  multitudes  who,  in 
want  of  any  fixed  employment,  immediately  begin  to 
write  books:  thus  reaping,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
fruits  of  what  they  have  learned  at  the  universities, 
and  inundating  the  world  with  an  immense  number 
of  crude  and  boyish  works.'  It  is  necessary  only  to 
inspect  many  German  volumes  to  see  that  they  are 
just  the  produce  of  a  —  note-book ;  that  the  task  has 
begun  and  ended  in  the  carting  of  so  much  rubbish, 
and  shooting  it  out  into  a  bookseller's  shop  —  where, 
at  the  best,  it  may  serve  as  a  collection  of  materials 
for  an  edifice  which  somebody  else  is  to  build.  Profuse 
reading  is  often  their  only  characteristic ;  and  not 
always  is  there  any  sure  sign  of  this :  for  the  prodi- 
gal references  with  which  page  after  page  in  many 
such  works  is  half  filled,  are  often  slavishly  copied 
from  other  writers,  and  the  parade  of  learning  is  as 
empty  as  it  is  superfluous.  Niebuhr  bitterly  complains 
of  this  practice ;  and  justly  stigmatises  it  as  one  of  the 
dishonest  tricks  of  literature.  He  himself  tells  us, 
and  we  doubt  not  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  distinctly  specifying  all  those  citations 
which,  though  employed  by  him,  had  not  occurred  in 
the  course  of  his  own  independent  study  of  his  author- 
ities; land  contends,  that  wherever  a  reference  has 
been  suggested  by  another,  the  secondary  as  well  as 
the  primary  authority  should  be  given,  accompanied 
by  the  statement  of  obligation.  We  fear,  with  Dr. 
Arnold,  that  this  remedy  would  not  cure  the  evil ;  or 
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rather  that  it  would  increase  it.  The  pages  of  these 
merciless  writers  would  be  twice  as  dull  from  this 
double  *  bestowment  of  their  tediousness ; '  they  would 
delight  in  troubling  the  reader  with  the  whole  history 
of  each  long  literary  chase ;  and  consider  a  double,  or 
still  better  a  quadruple,  array  of  references,  (though 
only  a  series  of  transcriptions,)  as  a  prouder  proof  of 
their  erudition.  What  is  really  required  is,  that  the 
writer  should  honestly  endeavour  to  make  his  citations 
as  few^  not  as  many^  as  possible;  and  confine  himself 
to  the  most  decisive,  brief,  and  accessible.  As  it  is,  the 
references  are  often  such  that  scarcely  three  readers  in 
ten  could  consult  them  if  they  would  —  and  scarcely 
one  out  of  the  three  would  if  he  could ;  while  perhaps, 
nearly  as  often,  the  very  point  thus  formidably  sup- 
ported, is  a  fact  for  which  no  references  are  wanted  at 
all;  in  which  the  authorities  are  the  only  things 
that  require  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  proofs  the  only 
things  that  need  verification.  Doubtless,  this  parade 
of  references  is  often  employed  for  what  Whately  calls 
the  ^fallacy  of  references ; '  —  that  is,  in  support  of 
some  questionable  point,  and  in  the  hope  '  that  not 
one  reader  out  of  twenty  will  be  at  the  pains'  to 
verify  their  relevancy,  or  rather  to  detect  their  im- 
pertinence. But  quite  as  often  they  are  used  for 
mere  ostentation. 

Those  authors,  whose  subjects  require  them  to  be 
voluminous,  will  do  well,  if  they  would  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  possible,  not  to  omit  a  duty  which 
authors  in  general,  but  especially  modern  authors,  are 
too  apt  to  neglect  —  that  of  appending  to  their  works 
a  good  index.  For  their  deplorable  deficiencies  in 
this  respect,  Professor  De  Morgan,  speaking  of  histo- 
rians, assigns  the  curious  reason,  '  that  they  think  to 
oblige  their  readers  to  go  through  them  from  begin- 
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ning  to  end,  by  making  this  the  only  way  of  coming 
at  the  contents  of  their  volumes.  They  are  much 
mistaken ;  and  they  might  learn  from  their  own  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  writings  of  others,  how  their  own 
will  be  used  in  turn/*  We  think  that  the  unwise 
indolence  of  authors  has  probably  had  much  more  to 
do  with  the  matter,  than  the  reasons  thus  humorously 
assigned  ;  but  the  fact  which  he  proceeds  to  mention 
is  incontestably  true.  *  No  writer,'  [of  this  class],  '  is 
so  much  read  as  the  one  who  makes  a  good  index  — 
or  so  much  cited.' 

Johnson,  in  commenting  on  the  fate  of  books  in 
one  of  the  papers  of  the  *  Idler,'  speaks  of  the  necessity 
of  an  author's  choosing  a  theme  of  enduring  interest, 
if  he  would  be  remembered ;  and  contrasts  the  once 
enormous  popularity  of  *Hudibras'  with  its  present 
comparative  neglect.  Alas !  we  fear  that  this  is  but 
an  insufficient  antiseptic.  Though  it  is  generally  ne 
cessary,  if  an  author  would  have  even  a  chance  of 
living,  that  he  should  take  no  temporary  topic,  he 
may  choose  the  most  enduring  —  and  be  ephemeral 
notwithstanding;  and  what  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  is,  that  he  may  even  treat  his  subject  well, 
and  yet  be  forgotten. — But  we  suspect  that  this  cau- 
tion is  of  little  importance.  Such  is  the  vigour  of 
great  genius — and  without  it  nothing  will  be  remem- 
bered— that  where  there  is  ihat^  it  will  triumph  over 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  topic  of  evanescent  interest. 
Pascal's  '  Provincial  Letters '  are  still  read,  we  appre- 
hend, quite  as  frequently  as  Bossuet's  *  Discourse  on 
Universal  History,'  and  even  *  Hudibras '  a  good  deal 
more  than  Johnson's  own  *  Irene;'  while  the  obscu- 
rities of  some  celebrated  satire, — the  very  name  of  a 

*  References  for  the  History  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences  in 
the  Companion  to  the  British  Almanack,  1843,  p.  42. 
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Biifo  or  a  Bavius,  —  shall  for  ages  continue  to  pro- 
voke and  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  the  stolid  commen- 
tator, who  might  just  as  profitably  be  engaged,  with 
Addison's  virtuoso,  in  the  chase  of  butterflies,  or  the 
collection  of  cockle-shells. 

If  genius  would  attain  its  uttermost  longevity, 
another  condition  it  must  submit  to  is,  that  of  de- 
spising an  ad  captandum  compliance  with  transient 
tastes,  and  the  affectation  of  peculiarities  for  the 
purpose  and  in  the  hope  of  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
school.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  literary  fashions, 
like  others,  may  be  extensive  and  prevalent  for  a 
time — but  they  expire  with  the  age.  Great  genius 
for  awhile  will  consecrate  almost  any  eccentricities, 
and  even  acquire  for  them  much  temporary  popu- 
larity. But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether, 
where  there  is  great  genius  and  where  it  has  suc- 
ceeded by  such  artifices,  it  might  not,  even  among 
its  contemporaries,  have  gained  equal  applause  at  a 
less  cost  than  that  of  simplicity  and  nature.  But,  at 
all  events,  let  the  writer  who  attempts  to  attain  fame 
by  any  such  fantastic  methods,  recollect  how  ridi- 
culous a  reigning  fashion  looks  a  century  afterwards ; 
for  not  less  ridiculous  wiU  then  appear  every  thing 
that  bears  the  mark  of  affectation  and  mannerism, 
however  successful  for  a  time.  The  Euphuism  of 
Elizabeth's  day  is  now  viewed  only  with  contemp- 
tuous wonder:  and  even  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he 
still  retains  a  large  measure  of  popularity,  would 
have  retained  far  more  had  it  not  been  for  his  anti- 
theses and  his  Latinisms.  Addison,  though  nearly  a 
century  earlier,  is  still  more  admired,  and  without 
any  deductions. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if  in  so  vast  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  hope  of  immortality  is  a  dream,  it 
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does  not  much  matter  how  men   write.     Success, 

though  ephemeral,  is  the  great  point To  this  we 

have,  of  course,  nothing  to  say,  except  that  we  trust 
many  would  rather  not  gain  reputation  at  all, 
durable  or  brief,  by  a  departure  from  simplicity  and 
nature ;  and  that,  though  immortality  be  out  of  the 
case,  a  gentle  decay  and  serene  old  age  have  always 
been  thought  desirable  things,  rather  than  a  sudden 
and  violent  dissolution.  Immortality  is  not  to  be 
thought  of — but  euthanasia  is  not  to  be  despised. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  such  a  book  as  the 
*  London  Catalogue,'  one  is  struck,  amidst  the  apparent 
mutations  in  literature,  with  the  seemingly  fixed  and 
unchanging  influence  of  two  portions  of  it  —  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Classics  and  the  Bible.  Much 
of  the  literature  produced  by  both  partakes,  no 
doubt,  of  the  fate  which  attends  other  kinds ;  the 
books  they  severally  elicit,  whether  critical  or  theo- 
logical, pass  away;  but  they  themselves  retain  their 
hold  on  the  human  mind,  become  engrafted  into  the 
literature  of  every  civilised  nation,  and  continue  to 
evoke  a  never  ending  series  of  volumes  in  their  de- 
fence, illustration,  or  explication.  On  a  very  mo- 
derate computation  we  think  it  may  be  affirmed,  from 
an  inspection  of  this  catalogue,  that  at  least  one  third 
of  the  works  it  contains  are  the  consequence,  more  or 
less  direct,  of  the  two  portions  of  literature  to  which 
we  here  refer ;  in  the  shape  of  new  editions,  trans- 
lations, commentaries,  grammars,  dictionaries,  or  his- 
torical, chronological,  and  geographical  illustrations. 

The  old  Greek  and  Roman  Classics  have  indeed  a 
paradoxical  destiny.  They  cannot,  it  seems,  grow 
old  ;  and  time,  which  '  antiquates  antiquity  itself,'  to 
use  an  expression  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  still  leaves 
them  untouched.     The  ancients  alone  possessed  in 
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perfection  the  art  of  embalming  thought.  The  severe 
taste  which  surrounds  them,  has  operated  like  the 
pure  air  of  Egypt  in  preserving  the  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  that  country;  where  travellers  tell  us 
that  the  traces  of  the  chisel  are  often  as  sharp,  and 
the  colours  of  the  paintings  as  bright,  as  if  the  artists 
had  quitted  their  work  but  yesterday. 

There  is  one  aspect  in  which  even  the  most  utili- 
tarian despiser  of  the  classics  can  hardly  sneer  at 
them.  From  being  selected  by  the  unanimous  suf- 
frage of  all  civilised  nations,  (the  moment  they 
become  worthy  of  the  name,)  as  an  integral  element 
in  all  liberal  education,  as  the  masters  of  language 
and  models  of  taste,  these  venerable  authors  play, 
as  this  catalogue  shows,  a  very  important  part  even 
in  the  commercial  transactions  of  mankind.  It  is 
curious  to  think  of  these  ancient  spirits  furnishing 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  modern  world  with 
their  daily  bread ;  and  in  the  employment  they  give 
to  so  many  thousands  of  schoolmasters,  editors,  com- 
mentators, authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  consti- 
tuting a  very  positive  item  in  the  industrial  activity 
of  nations.  A  political  economist,  thinking  only  of 
his  own  science,  should  look  with  respect  on  the 
strains  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  when  he  considers  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  they  have  probably  produced 
more  material  wealth  than  half  the  mines  which 
human  cupidity  has  opened,  or  half  the  inventions  of 
the  most  mechanical  age,  —  if  we  except  the  loom, 
the  steam  engine,  and  a  few  score  more.  It  is  very 
foolish  of  mankind,  some  may  say,  to  allow  them  this 
varied  and  permanent  influence.  But  into  thai  ques- 
tion we  iieed  not  enter.  We  are  speaking  as  to  the 
fact  only;  and  shall  leave  mankind  to  defend  them- 
selves. 
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'  The  Bible,  supposing  it  other  than  it  pretends  tp 
be,  presents  us  with  a  still  more  singular  phenome- 
non in  the  space  which  it  occupies  throughout  the 
continued  history  of  literature.  We  see  nothing  like 
it ;  and  it  may  well  perplex  the  infidel  to  account  for 
it.  Nor  need  his  sagacity  disdain  to  enter  a  little 
more  deeply  into  its  possible  causes^  than  he  is  usually 
inclined  to  do.  It  has  not  been  given  to  any  other 
book  of  religion,  thus  to  triumph  over  national  pre- 
judices, and  lodge  itself  securely  in  the  heart  of  great 
communities, — varying  by  every  conceivable  diver- 
sity of  language,  race,  manners,  customs,  and  indeed 
agreeing  in  nothing  but  a  veneration  for  itself.  It 
adapts  itself  with  facility  to  the  revolutions  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  shake  to  pieces  all  things  else ;  and 
flexibly  accommodates  itself  to  the  progress  of  society 
and  the  changes  of  civilisation.  Even  conquests  — 
the  disorganisation  of  old  nations — the  formation  of 
new — do  not  affect  the  continuity  of  its  empire.  It 
lays  hold  of  the  new  as  of  the  old,  and  transmigrates 
with  the  spirit  of  humanity ;  attracting  to  itself,  by 
its  own  moral  power,  in  all  the  communities  it  enters, 
a  ceaseless  intensity  of  effort  for  its  propagation,  illus- 
tration, and  defence.  Other  systems  of  religion  are 
usually  delicate  exotics,  and  will  not  bear  transplant- 
ing. The  gods  of  the  nations  are  local  deities,  and 
reluctantly  quit  their  native  soil ;  at  all  events  they 
patronise  only  their  favourite  races,  and  perish  at 
once  when  the  tribe  or  nation  of  their  worshippers 
becomes  extinct  —  often  long  before.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, is  more  difficult  than  to  make  foreigners  feel 
any  thing  but  the  utmost  indifference  (except  as  an 
object  of  philosophic  curiosity)  about  the  religion  of 
other  nations ;  and  no  portion  of  their  national  litera- 
ture is  regarded  as  more  tedious  or  unattractive  than 
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that  which  treats  of  their  theology.  The  elegant  my- 
thologies of  Greece  and  Rome  made  no  proselytes 
among  other  nations,  and  fell  hopelessly  the  moment 
they  fell.  The  Koran  of  Mahomet  has,  it  is  true,  been 
propagated  by  the  sword ;  but  it  has  been  propagated 
by  nothing  else ;  and  its  dominion  has  been  limited 
to  those  nations  who  could  not  reply  to  that  logic. 
If  the  Bible  be  false,  the  facility  with  which  it  over- 
leaps the  otherwise  impassable  boundaries  of  race  and 
clime,  and  domiciliates  itself  among  so  many  different 
nations,  is  assuredly  a  far  more  striking  and  wonder- 
ful proof  of  human  ignorance,  perverseness,  and  stu- 
pidity, than  is  afforded  in  the  limited  prevalence  of 
even  the  most  abject  superstitions ;  or,  if  it  really  has 
merits  which,  though  a  fable,  have  enabled  it  to  im- 
pose so  comprehensively  and  variously  on  mankind, 
wonderful  indeed  must  have  been  the  skill  in  its  com- 
position ;  so  wonderful  that  even  the  infidel  himself 
ought  never  to  regard  it  but  with  the  profoundest 
reverence,  as  far  too  successful  and  sublime  a  fabrica- 
tion to  admit  a  thought  of  scoff  or  ridicule.  In  his 
last  illness,  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Sir  W.  Scott 
asked  Mr.  Lockhart  to  read  to  him.  Mr.  Lockhart 
inquired  what  book  he  would  like.  *  Can  you  ask?' 
said  Sir  Walter, — '  there  is  but  one  : '  and  requested 
him  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  When 
will  an  equal  genius,  to  whom  all  the  realms  of  fiction 
are  as  familiar  as  to  him,  say  the  like  of  some  pro- 
fessed revelation,  originating  among  a  race  and  as- 
sociated with  a  history  and  a  clime  as  foreign  as  those 
connected  with  the  birthplace  of  the  Bible  from  those 
of  the  ancestry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  Can  we  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination  suppose  some  Walter  Scott  of 
a  new  race  in  Australia  or  South  Africa,  saying  the 
same  of  the  Vedas  or  the  Koran  ? 
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While  so  large  a  portion  of  merely  human  litera- 
ture, like  all  things  else  that  are  human,  is  inscribed 
with  *  vanity,'  it  has  its  '  excelling  glory'  too. 

Soberly  considered,  indeed,  the  writer  has  enough 
to  make  him  contented  with  his  vocation,  though  not 
proud  of  it.     The  value  of  books  does  not  depend 
upon  their  durability ;  nor  in  truth  is  there  any  rea* 
son,  why  the  philosopher  should  be  more  solicitous 
about  these  wasted  and  wasting  treasures  of  mind 
than  about  the  death  of  men,  or  the  decay  of  the  cities 
they  have  built,  or  of  the  empires  they  have  founded  I 
They  but  follow  the  same  law  which  is  imposed  on 
all  things  human,  and  on  things  which  were  created 
before  man.     Geologists  tell  us  of  vast  intervals  of 
time-—  myriads  of  years — passed  in  the  tardy  revo- 
lutions by  which  our  earth  was  prepared  for  our 
habitation,  and  during  which  successive  generations 
of  animals  and  vegetables  flourished  and  became  ex- 
tinct ;  the  individuals  always,  and  often  the  species ; 
— the  term  of  life  allotted  to  them,  and  their  place 
in  the  system,  being  exactly  appropriate  to  the  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  world's  development,  and  linked, 
in  a  law  of  subserviency,  to  the  successive  parts  and 
the  various  phases  of  one  vast  continuous  process. 
Though  permitted  and  organised  to  enjoy  their  brief 
term  of  life,  they  were  chiefly  important  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  future,  and  as  influencing  that  fu- 
ture, not  by  forming  part  of  it,  but  by  having  been  a 
necessary  condition  of  its  arrival.     The   same  law 
which  seems  to  be  that  of  the  whole  historj^of  the 
geological  eras,  appears  also  to  characterise  our  own  ; 
the  present  passes  away, — but  is  made  subservient 
to  a  glorious  future.     As  these  geological  periods 
were  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  human 
economy,  so  the  various  eras  of  that  economy  itself 
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are  subordinated  to  its  ultimate  and  perfect  develop- 
^lent.  Individuals  and  nations  perish,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity  is  continued ;  and  in  this  persuasion, 
the  author  who  has  in  any  tolerable  measure  endea- 
voured conscientiously  '  to  serve  his  generation/  — 
awaking  from  his  idle  dreams  of  immortality, — .must 
find,  like  every  other  man  who  has  done  the  same  in 
other  ways,  his  grounds  of  resignation  and  consolation. 
It  is  pleasing,  with  the  elder  Pliny,  whose  judgment 
is  sanctioned  by  Leibnitz  and  Gibbon,  to  believe  that 
scarcely  any  book  was  ever  written  (not  positively 
immoral)  which  did  not  contain  something  valuable* ; 
some  contribution,  however  small,  to  the  general  stock 
of  human  knowledge,  and  still  preserved,  in  other 
forms,  for  succeeding  ages,  though  the  book  itself,  like 
its  author,  had  become  food  for  worms ;  or  something 
which  tended  to  mould  and  influence  some  contem- 
porary mind  destined  to  act  with  greater  power  on 
distant  generations.  The  whole  gigantic  growth  of 
human  knowledge  and  science  may  be  compared  to 
those  deposits  which  geologists  describe,  full  of  the 
remains  of  vegetable  and  animal  life — beautiful  once, 
and  beneficial  still.  The  luxuriant  foliage  and  huge 
forest  growth  of  science  and  literature  which  now 
overshadow  us,  are  themselves  rooted  in  strata  of  de- 
caying or  decayed  mind,  and  derive  their  nourishment 
from  them ;  the  very  soil  we  turn  is  the  loose  detritus 
of  thought,  washed  down  to  us  through  long  ages. 
In  the  world  of  intellect,  as  in  the  world  of  matter, 
though •*  vanity'  is  written  on  all  things,  and  oblivion 
awaits  man  and  his  achievements,  yet  is  it  also  sub- 
limely true,  that  in  both  alike  Death  is  itself  the  germ 
of  life ;  and  new  forms  of  glory  and  beauty  spring 
from  the  dust  of  desolation. 

*  ^  Nullum  esse  librum  tam  malum  ut  non  ex  aliqua  parte  pro- 
desset.' 
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Nor  are  there  wanting  more  special  topics  from 
which  the  repining  author  may  derive  consolation. 
One  is,  that,  as  the  number  of  readers  will  be  per- 
petually increased,  though  it  may  be  true  that  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  of  them  will  bear  an  ever 
diminishing  ratio  to  the  absolute  accumulations  of 
human  science  and  literature,  far  more  of  both  will  be 
preserved  in  the  memories  of  mankind  collectively ; 
and  each  writer,  worthy  to  live  at  all,  will  find, — not 
indeed  temples  thronged  with  admiring  worship- 
pers, and  altars  steaming  with  sacrifices,  but  at  all 
events  a  little  oratory  here  and  there,  where  some 
solitary  devotee  will  be  paying  his  homage.  He  can- 
not hope  to  be  a  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  but  he  may  be 
the  household  god  of  some  quiet  hearth  —  and  re- 
ceive there  his  modest  oblation  and  his  pinch  of 
daily  incense. 

A  still  further  consolation  remains  for  even  those 
who  dare  not  hope  for  so  much  as  this  species  of  ob- 
scure fftme.  If  not  preserved  entire,  they  will  yet  be 
remembered  by  fragments ;  in  volumes  of  specimens 
and  extracts,  or,  happier  still !  embalmed  in  those 
vast  works  which  will  consign  to  posterity  the  history 
of  great  nations ;  with  the  whole  story  of  their  po- 
litical, social,  and  intellectual  development.  How 
many  authors,  else  utterly  forgotten,  will  leave 
ininute  relics  of  themselves  iii  the  notes  and  citations 
of  such  works  as  those  of  Gibbon  and  Macaulay.  It 
is  but  a  plank  from  the  wreck,  to  be  sure ;  but  it 
is  something. 

Nor  do  the  fond  author's  hopes  end  here.  We  have 
compared  the  vast  relics  of  decayed  and  mouldering 
literature  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  on 
which  our  living  world  flourishes ;  in  which  it  fastens 
its  roots,  and  over  which  it  waves  its  luxuriance.    A 
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fanciful  mind  might  pursue  the  analogy  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  discern  some  resemblance  between  the 
mutations  and  revolutions  of  literature  and  books, 
and  those  incomparably  greater,  and  yet,  to  us, 
scarcely  more  interesting,  changes  which  have  swept 
over  the  surface  of  the  material  world.  Geologists 
tell  us  of  the  successive  submersion  and  elevation 
of  vast  tracts  of  earth,  —  now  rich  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  —  then  buried  for  unnumbered  ages 
in  oblivion, —  then  again  reappearing  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  bearing,  dank  and  dripping  from  the 
ocean  bed,  the  memorials  of  their  past  glories.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  the  treasures  of  buried  literature. 
Long  whelmed  beneath  the  inundations  of  barbarism, 
or  buried  in  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  war  and  con- 
quest, we  see  them,  after  centuries  of '  cold  obstruc- 
tion,' once  more  coming  to  light; — the  fossil  remains 
of  ancient  life ;  —  forms  of  power,  of  beauty,  or  de- 
formity ;  —  characterised  indeed  by  many  analogies  to 
the  present  species  of  organised  life,  but  also  by  many 
differences. 

The  revival  of  classical  literature,  after  the  dark 
ages,  was  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  of  these  re- 
coveries of  the  past ;  and  must  have  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  generation  which  witnessed  it,  emotions 
very  similar  to  those  with  which  men  gazed  on  the 
treasures  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  when  those 
ancient  cities  were  first  opened  to  the  day. 

Though  this  is  the  grandest  of  all  such  restorations, 
let  the  author  remember  for  his  comfort,  (if  not  too 
bashful,)  that  a  similar  process  is  perpetually  going  on, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.  Discussions  and  contro- 
versies, which  had  been  hushed  for  ages,  break  out 
again,  like  long  silent  volcanoes;  men  turn  with 
renewed  eagerness  to  the  opinions  of  persons  who 
had  been  forgotten  apparently  for  ever;  and  names 
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which  had  not  been  heard  for  centuries,  once  more  fill 
men's  mouths  and  are  trumpeted  to  the  four  winds. 
A  pleasantly  oracular  saying,  or  a  half-anticipation  of 
some  newly  discovered  truth,  is  found  in  the  volumi- 
nous writings  of  an  ancient  author  —  and  excites  a 
passing  glow  of  veneration  to  his  name  and  works. 
In  the  indefatigable  grubbings  and  gropings  of  the 
literary  antiquary  again,  scarcely  any  authors  need 
despair  of  an  occasional  remembrance ;  of  producing 
some  curiosities  for  those  cabinets  where  the  most 
precious  and  the  most  worthless  of  relics  are  preserved 
with  impartial  veneration.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  his 
spade  and  mattock  may  not  bring  up.  What  honour 
to  furnish  to  the  Cuviers  of  critical  science,  though 
but  in  a  fossil  bone  or  shell,  a  theme  for  their  con- 
jectures and  learned  dissertations;  and  perhaps  be 
even  constructed  into  a  more  magnificent  creature 
than  nature  ever  made  the  original !  Who  could 
have  hoped,  a  few  years  back,  to  see  the  re-appearance 
of  so  much  of  our  early  literature  as  we  have  recently 
witnessed?  And  who  could  have  anticipated  how 
wide  a  range  the  transient,  but,  while  they  last,  most 
active,  fashions  of  literary  research  would  take  ?  Now 
it  is  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  antiquities ;  —  now  local 
traditions,  and  old  songs  and  ballads ;  —  now  the  old 
dramatists  have  their  turn,  and  now.  the  old  divines. 
Who  could  have  expected  to  see  the  venerable  Bede's 
*  opera  omnia'  in  English  as  well  as  Latin,  published 
in  all  the  glories  of  modern  typography  ?  '  It  is  hard 
to  say,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  speaking  of  our 
bodies,'  '  how  often  we  are  to  be  buried : '  the  same  may 
be  said  of  our  minds ;  and  though  this  successive  re- 
surrection and  entombment  is  not  immortality,  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  transmigration.  It  is 
true  that  a  malicious  wit  might  hint  that  not  a  little 
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of  this  exhumed  literature  is  immediately  recom- 
mitted to  the  dust,  and  that  its  resurrection  is  but  for 
a  second  celebration  of  its  obsequies.  He  will  be  in- 
clined to  say  what  Horace  Walpole  says  of  some  other 
antiquarian  recoveries,  —  *  What  signifies  raising  the 
dead  so  often,  when  they  die  the  next  minute  ?' 

How  singular  has  been  the  destiny  of  Aristotle ! 
After  having  been  lost  to  the  world  for  ages,  we  see 
him  making  a  second  and  wider  conquest,  and  found- 
ing the  most  durable  and  absolute  despotism  of  mind 
the  world  has  ever  seen !  After  a  second  dethrone- 
ment, he  is  now  fighting  his  way  back  to  no  mean 
empire,  —  an  empire  promising  to  be  all  the  more 
permanent,  that  it  is  founded  in  a  juster  estimate  of 
his  real  claims  on  the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  man- 
kind, and  that  he  is  invited  to  wield  the  sceptre,  not 
of  a  despot,  but  of  a  constitutional  monarch. 

But  our  author  sighs,  and  says  with  truth  and 
naivete,  *  there  are  so  few  Aristotles ! '  We  reply, 
with  a  perseverance  in  suggesting  consolation  worthy 
of  Boethius  or  Mr.  Shandy,  that,  supposing  none  of 
these  sedatives  sufficient  to  soothe  wounded  vanity, 
there  are  still  others.  And  among  them,  assuredly 
not  the  least,  are  those  least  thought  of;  we  mean, 
the  pleasures  of  composition  itself ;  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  greatest  of  an  author's  rewards:  just  as,  in  so 
many  other  cases,  happiness  is  found,  not  in  the 
object  we  professedly  seek,  but  in  the  efforts  to  obtain 
it,  and  in  the  energetic  employment  of  our  faculties. 
If,  indeed,  the  experience  of  Buffon  were  that  of 
authors  in  general,  none  would  deny  this,  and  the 
passion  for  writing  would  become  a  universal  mad- 
ness. Speaking  of  the  hours  of  composition,  he  says, 
*  These  are  the  most  litxurioiis  and  delightful  moments 
of  life ;  which  have  often  enticed  me  to  pass  fourteen 
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hours  a  day  at  my  desk,  in  a  state  of  transport ;  this 
gratification,  more  than  glory,  is  my  reward.'  *  But 
we  fear  that  there  are  not  a  few  writers,  and  of  no 
mean  fame,  who,  while  conceding  that  when  their 
minds  wrought  freely,  and  their  faculties  lay  in  sun- 
shine, the  moments  of  composition  were  among  the 
happiest  of  their  life,  would  also  affirm  that  those  in 
which  they  have  had  to  struggle  against  the  vis  inertice 
which  prevented  them  from  commencing  their  task, 
or  to  contend  with  half-formed  conceptions  and  in- 
tractable expressions,  till  the  sun  broke  through  the 
mist,  and  thought  became  clear  and  words  obedient, 
were  among  the  most  painful.  Well  spoke  one  wh© 
has,  we  apprehend,  experienced  all  the  raptures  and 
all  the  agonies  of  composition :  — 

*  When  happiest  Fancy  has  iaspir'd  the  strains^ 
How  oft  the  malice  of  one  luckless  word 
Pursues  the  enthusiast  to  the  social  board. 
Haunts  him,  belated,  on  the  silent  plains. 
Yet  he  repines  not,  if  his  thought  stand  clear 
At  last,  of  hinderance  and  obscurity, 
Fresh  as  the  star  that  crowns  the  brow  of  morn.' 

We  are  inclined  to  place  the  pleasure  of  writing 
itself,  among  the  chief  incentives  of  authorship ;  and 
the  proof  is  found  in  this,  that  so  few  ever  stop  when 
they  have  once  begun,  —  not  even  for  neglect  or 
poverty.  '  There  are  millions  of  men,'  says  Byron, 
y  who  have  never  written  a  book,  but  few  who  have 
written  only  one.^  And  Walter  Scott's  testimony  to 
the  inveteracy  of  the  cacoethes  scribendi  is  equally 
strong.  Not  even  the  ointment  of  sarcasm  and  satire 
can  cure  it. 

'   *  Cited  in  *  Curiosities  of  Literature.'     See  the  whole  of  the 
ainusing  anecdotes  on  Literary  Composition. 
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Perhaps  even  this  will  not  be  taken  as  sufficient 
compensation:  why  then  let  the  author  remember, 
that  in  the  only  intelligible  sense,  he  enjoys  almost  as 
extensive  a  fame  as  his  betters.  There  is  a  little 
circle  of  which  each  man  is  the  centre ;  and  this 
narrow  theatre  is  generally  enough  for  the  accom- 
modating vanity  of  the  human  heart.  Indeed,  it  is 
of  that  microcosm  in  which  each  man  dwells,  that 
even  the  loftiest  ambition  is  reaUy  thinking,  when  it 
whispers  to  itself  some  folly  about  distant  regions 
and  remote  ages,  whose  plaudits  will  never  greet  his 
ear,  and  which  he  utterly  fails  to  realise.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  applause  of  the  familiar  friends,  among  whom 
he  daily  lives,  that  he  craves  and  loves.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Musaus  was  ever  so  delighted  with 
the  thought  of  posthumous  renown,  as  he  was  when 
his  little  boy,  discovering  from  an  upstairs  window  a 
fresh  troop  of  visitors  coming,  as  the  child  supposed, 
with  the  usual  offering  of  congratulations  on  his 
father's  sudden  success,  cried  out,  '  Here  are  more 
people  coming  to  praise  papa ! ' 

Should  our  friends  and  family  form  too  small  a 
sphere  for  the  vaulting  ambition  of  self-love,  we  must 
needs  content  ourselves  with  the  questionable  comfort 
suggested  in  the  case  of  our  literal  death,  not  only  by 
Cicero  and  his  imitator  Mr.  Shandy,  but  by  all  other 
consolers,  from  the  time  of  Job's  comforters  down- 
wards;— that  it  is  the  'common  lot'  and  that  '  what 
is  the  doom  of  our  betters  is  good  enough  for  us.' 
Nor  will  vanity  fail  to  whisper,  *  Not  the  worthless 
alone  are  forgotten,  —  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  jewels 
strew  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  It  is  not  the  will  of 
man,  but  the  law  of  nature,  that  I  should  die.* 

In  truth,  for  an  honest  man,  the  single  sentence  al- 
ready quoted  from  Pliny  wiU  be  consolation  enough. 
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Like  every  other  honest  man  who  does  his  duty  to  the 
present  hour,  and  who  dreams  not  of  asking  immortal- 
ity for  his  merits,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  the  writer, 
to  have  *  served  his  generation.'  Nor  need  we  say,  in 
how  important  a  degree  each  individual  has  done  this ! 
It  is  a  topic  easily  improved  upon,  by  the  happy  fa- 
cility of  human  vanity ;  for  all  are  ready  enough  to 
believe— and  certainly  authors  as  much  as  any — that 
they  have  not  trifled  life  away ;  and  to  think  of  their 
doings  much  as  Uncle  Toby  did  of  his  mimic  fortifi- 
cations :  *  Heaven  is  my  witness,  brother  Shandy,  that 
the  pleasure  I  have  taken  in  these  things,  and  that 
infinite  delight  in  particular,  which  has  attended  my 
sieges  in  my  bowling-green,  has  arose  within  me,  and 
I  hope  in  the  Corporal  too,  from  the  consciousness  we 
both  had,  that  in  carrying  them  on  we  were  answering 
the  great  ends  of  our  creation.' 

But,  without  a  gibe,  the  destiny  of  the  honest  wri- 
ter, even  though  but  moderately  successful,  and  much 
more  if  long  and  widely  popular,  is  surely  glorious 
and  enviable.  It  may  be  true  that  he  is  to  die,  —  for 
we  do  not  count  the  record  of  a  name  when  the  works 
are  no  longer  read  as  any  thing  better  than  an  epi- 
taph, and  even  that  may  vanish ;  yet,  to  come  into 
contact  with  other  minds,  even  though  for  limited 
periods, — to  move  them  by  a  silent  influence — ^to  co- 
operate in  the  construction  of  character  —  to  mould 
the  habits  of  thought  —  to  promote  the  dominion  of 
truth  and  virtue  —  to  exercise  a  spell  over  those  one 
has  never  seen  and  never  can  see,  —  in  other  climes, 
—  at  the  extremity  of  the  globe,  —  and  when  the 
hand  that  wrote  is  still  for  ever,  —  is  surely  a  most 
wonderful  and  even  awful  prerogative.  It  comes 
nearer  to  the  idea  of  the  immediate  influence  of  spirit 
on  spirit  than  any  thing  else  with  which  this  world 
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presents  us.  It  is  of  a  purely  moral  nature ;  it  is  also 
silent  as  the  dew  —  invisible  as  the  wind !  We  can 
adequately  conceive  of  such  an  influence  only  by  im- 
agining ourselves,  under  the  privilege  of  the  ring  of 
Gyges,  to  gaze,  invisible,  on  the  solitary  reader  as  he 
pores  over  a  favourite  author,  and  watch  in  his  coun- 
tenance, as  in  a  mirror,  the  reflection  of  the  page  which 
holds  him  captive  ;  now  knitting  his  brow  over  a  dif- 
ficult argument,  and  deriving  at  once  discipline  and 
knowledge  by  the  effort — now  relaxing  into  smiles  at 
wit  and  humour— now  dwelling  with  a  glistening  eye 
on  tenderness  and  pathos — and,  in  either  case,  the  sub- 
ject of  emotions  which  not  only  constitute  the  mood  of 
the  moment,  but  in  their  measure  co-operate  to  the 
formation  of  those  habits  which  issue  in  character  and 
conduct ;  now  yielding  up  some  fond  illusion  to  the 
force  of  truth,  and  anon  betrayed  into  another  by  the 
force  of  sophistry ;  now  rebuked  for  some  vice  or 
folly,  and  binding  himself  with  renewed  vows  to  the 
service  of  virtue ;  and  now  sympathising  with  the  too 
faithful  delineation  of  vicious  passions  and  depraved 
pleasures,  and  strengthening  by  one  more  rivet  the 
dominion  of  evil  over  the  soul !  Surely,  to  be  able  to 
wield  such  a  power  as  this  implies,  in  any  degree  and 
for  limited  periods,  is  a  stupendous  attribute;  one 
which,  if  more  deeply  pondered,  would  frequently 
cause  a  writer  to  pause  and  tremble,  as  though  hia 
pen  had  been  the  rod  of  an  enchanter. 

Happy  those  who  have  wielded  it  well,  and  who, 

*  Dying*  leave  no  line  they  wish  to  blot.' 

Happier,  far  happier  such,  in  the  prospect  of  speedy 
extinction,  than  those  whose  loftier  genius  promises 
immortality  of  fame,  and  whose  abuse  of  it  renders 
that  immortality  a  curse.     Melancholy  indeed  is  the 
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lot  of  all,  whose  high  endowments  have  been  worse 
than  wasted ;  who  have  left  to  that  world  which  they 
were  born  to  bless,  only  a  legacy  of  shame  and  sorrow ; 
whose  vices  and  follies,  unlike  those  of  other  men,  are 
not  permitted  to  die  with  them,  but  continue  active 
for  evil  after  the  men  themselves  are  dust. 

It  becomes  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  writer 
to  remember  this.  The  ill  which  other  men  do,  for 
the  most  part  dies  with  them.  Not  indeed  that  this 
is  literally  true,  even  of  the  obscurest  of  the  species. 
We  are  all  but  links  in  a  vast  chain  which  stretches 
from  the  dawii  of  time  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  and  unconsciously  receive  and  transmit  a 
subtle  influence.  As  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  what 
our  forefathers  made  us,  so  our  posterity  will  be  what 
we  make  them ;  and  it  is  a  thought  which  may  well 
make  us  both  proud  and  afraid  of  our  destiny. 

But  such  truths,  though  universally  applicable,  are 
more  worthy  of  being  pondered  by  great  authors  than 
by  any  other  class  of  men.  These  outlive  their  age ; 
and  their  thoughts  continue  to  operate  immediately 
on  the  spirit  of  their  race.  How  sad,  to  one  who  feels 
that  he  has  abused  his  high  trust,  to  know  that  he  is 
to  perpetuate  his  vices ;  that  he  has  spoken  a  spell  for 
evil,  and  cannot  unsay  it ;  that  the  poisoned  shaft  has 
left  the  bow  and  cannot  be  recalled.  If  we  might  be 
permitted  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  is  a  part  of 
the  reward  or  punishment  of  departed  spirits,  to  re- 
visit this  lower  world  and  to  trace  the  good  or  evil 
consequences  of  their  actions,  what  more  deplorable 
condition  can  be  conceived  than  that  of  a  great  but 
misguided  genius,  taught,  before  he  departed,  the 
folly  of  his  course,  and  condemned  to  witness  its 
effects  without  the  power  of  arresting  them  ?  How 
would  he  sigh  for  that  day  which  shall  cover  his  fame 
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with  a  welcome  cloud,  and  bury  him  in  the  once 
dreaded  oblivion !  How  would  he  covet  as  the  highest 
boon  the  loss  of  that  immortality  for  which  he  toiled 
so  much  and  so  long !  With  what  feelings  would  he 
see  the  productions  of  his  wit  and  fancy,  proscribed 
and  loathed  by  every  man  whose  love  and  veneration 
are  worth  possessing.  With  what  anguish  would  he 
see  the  subtle  poison  he  had  distilled  take  hold  of 
innocence ;  watch  the  first  blushes  of  still  ingenuous 
shame,  see  them  fade  away  from  the  cheek  as  evil 
became  familiar,  trace  in  his  influence  the  initial 
movements  in  that  long  career  of  agony  and  remorse 
and  shame  which  awaits  his  victims ;  and  shudder  to 
think  that  those  whose  faith  he  has  destroyed,  or 
whose  morals  he  has  corrupted,  may  find  him  out  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  to  tax  him  as  their  seducer  to 
infamy  and  crime !  * 

Even  such  authors,  however,  will  reach  the  obli- 
vion they  have  desired  at  last ;  for  this  must  be  the 
ultimate  doom  (whatever  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case)  of  all  who  have  set  at  defiance  the  maxims 
of  decency,  morality,  and  religion  —  however  bright 

*  To  see  this  matter  in  its  true  light  must,  we  fear,  be  left  to 
the  more  unclouded  vision  of  another  world.  Literary  vanity  is 
almost  the  last  foible  that  is  surrendered  in  this.  There  is  much 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  keen  satire,  in  the  tale 
which  Addison  tells  of  the  atheist,  who,  bewailing  on  his  death- 
bed the  mischief  his  works  would  do  after  he  was  gone,  quickly 
repented  of  his  repentance,  when  his  spiritual  adviser  unhappily 
sought  to  alleviate  his  grief  by  assuring  him  that  his  arguments 
were  so  weak,  and  his  writings  so  little  known,  that  he  need  not 
be  under  any  apprehensions.  ^  The  dying  man  had  still  so  much 
of  the  frailty  of  an  author  in  him,  as  to  be  cut  to  the  heart  with 
these  consolations ;  and,  without  answering  the  good  man,  asked 
his  friends  where  they  had  picked  up  such  a  blockhead?  And 
whether  they  thought  him  a  proper  person  to  attend  one  in  his 
condition  ?  * 
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their  genius,  and  however  vast  their  powers.  As  the 
world  grows  older,  and,  we  trust,  better,  —  as  it  ap- 
proximates to  that  state  of  religious  and  moral  ele- 
vation which  Christianity  warrants  us  to  anticipate, 
many  a  production  which  a  licentious  age  has  par- 
doned for  its  genius,  will  be  thrown  aside  in  spite  of 
it.  In  that  day,  if  genius  rebelliously  refuse,  as  it 
assuredly  will  not  —  for  the  highest  genius  has  not 
even  hitherto  refused  —  to  consecrate  itself  to  good- 
ness, the  world  will  rather  turn  to  the  humblest  pro- 
ductions which  are  instinct  with  virtue,  than  to  the 
fairest  works  of  genius  when  polluted  by  vice.  In  a 
word,  the  long  idolatry  of  intellect  which  has  enslaved 
the  world  will  be  broken ;  and  that  world  will  per- 
ceive that,  bright  as  genius  may  be,  virtue  is  brighter 
still. 

Happy  the  writers  who,  if  destined  to  live  so  long, 
have,  with  souls  prophetic  of  the  great  change,  and 
true  to  the  dictates  of  morality  and  religion,  never 
written  a  line  but  what  after-ages  may  gratefully  turn 
to  for  solid  instruction  or  innocent  delight ;  and  happy, 
also,  all  who,  though  not  destined  to  see  those  distant 
times,  have  in  any  measure  contributed  to  form  and 
hasten  them ! 

Plato,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his  Phaedrus,  de- 
scribes Socrates  as  contending  for  the  superiority  of 
oral  instruction,  by  representing  books  as  silent.  The 
inferiority  of  the  written  word  to  the  living  voice  is  in 
many  respects  undeniable ;  but  surely  it  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  advantage  of  its  diffusive  and  per- 
manent character.  Great  as  has  been  the  influence  of 
Socrates,  he  owes  it  almost  entirely  to  the  books  he 
refused  to  write !  and  it  might  have  been  greater  still, 
had  he  condescended  to  write  some  of  his  own. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  all  human  literature — taking 
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it  collectively  —  is,  that  it  is  our  pledge  and  security 
against  the  retrogradation  of  humanity ;  the  effectual 
breakwater  against  barbarism ;  the  ratchet  in  the  great 
Avheel  of  the  world,  which,  even  if  it  stands  still,  pre- 
vents it  from  slipping  back.  Ephemeral  as  man's 
books  are,  they  are  at  least  not  so  ephemeral  as  him- 
self ;  and  consign  without  difficulty  to  posterity  what 
would  otherwise  never  reach  them*  A  good  book  is 
the  Methuselah  of  these  latter  ages. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  lest  we  should  have 
reason  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  words  of  old  Fuller : 
*But  what  do  I,  speaking  against  multiplicity  of 
books  in  this  age,  who  trespass  in  this  nature  myself? 
What  was  a  learned  man's  compliment,  may  serve  for 
my  confession  and  conclusion.  Mvlti  md  similes  hoc 
morbo  Idborant  —  ut  cum  scribere  nesciant^  tamen  a 
scribendo  temperare  non  possint.^  —  Even  as  it  is,  we 
fear  that  some  of  our  readers  will  be  disposed  to  say 
that  we  have  illustrated  the  '  vanity,'  without  proving 
the  *  glory,'  of  literature. 
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